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INTRODUCTION 


The  stream  of  English  literature  flows  on  without  con- 
venient breaks  at  centuries  to  make  easy  and  obvious  the 
work  of  historians.  The  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  continues  without  much  change  the  theories 
and  forms  of  writing  current  during  the  Restoration 
period.  Characteristic  of  the  latter  is  the  classicism 
of  the  Renaissance  hardened  and  rationalized  by  the 
conflict  with  puritanism  and  the  influence  of  the  French 
classicists.  This  classicism,  accepted  with  some  mental 
reservations  by  the  writers  and  critics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  forms  the  background  of  the  age  of 
Pope. 

The  philosophy  of  the  period  is  dominated  by  the 
rationalism  of  Locke.  He  taught  that  man  thinks  by 
comparing  his  experiences,  and  abstracting  characteris- 
tic qualities  to  serve  as  ideas  of  them.  These  ideas  he 
combines  into  propositions,  and  from  them  derives  more 
general  ideas,  thus  ascending  the  pyramid  of  reasoning 
as  far  as  his  finite  mind  will  carry  him.  The  eighteenth 
century  accepted  this  scheme  of  inductive  reasoning, 
but  was  more  interested  in  the  implied  sureness  of  the 
descent  from  generals  to  particulars  by  a  process  of 
deductive  analysis.  The  system  is  complete,  but  has 
numerous  faults,  the  chief  being  that  individuals  seldom, 
agree  in  their  choice  of  specific  characteristics  to  be 
abstracted  from  experience.  Acceptance  of  the  deduc- 
tive  side  of  the  scheme,   moreover,  overlooks   the   fact 
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that  the  development  of  the  individual  as  a  thinker 
comes  from  a  careful  survey  of  his  experiences,  and 
independence  in  forming  general  ideas  from  them.  And 
the  utility  of  the  whole  scheme  is  jeopardized  by  the 
possibility  that  man  is  not  primarily  a  reasoning  animal. 

Two  groups  of  generalizations  concerning  the  scheme 
of  things  were  held  in  respect  and  as  of  authority  by  the 
men  of  the  age  of  Pope;  those  revealed  to  man  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  those  formulated  by  the  philos- 
ophers of  Greece  and  their  followers.  Much  ingenuity 
was  used  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  ideas,  to  show  that  Christianity 
was  not  mysterious,  and  was  the  proper  supplement  to 
classical  philosophy.  The  personal  God  of  Christianity 
faded  to  a  formless  First  Cause,  a  convenient  last  term 
for  a  series  of  metaphysical  speculations.  Of  more 
immediate  interest  to  the  men  of  this  time  were  the  gen- 
eralizations on  human  nature  and  society  made  by  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  These  were  generally  accepted 
by  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day,  who  contented 
themselves  with  applying  these  generalizations  to  the 
problems  confronting  them. 

In  like  fashion,  the  critical  dicta  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace  were  held  as  universally  true  in  the  field  of 
literature.  The  resulting  cosmopolitanism  led  the  lit- 
erary men  of  this  time  to  think  of  themselves  as  de- 
scended not  so  much  from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Shakespere,  as  from  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristotle,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  When  they  read  Shakespere,  'the  untaught 
genius,'  they  read  him  with  one  eye  on  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  and  the  technique  of  Sophocles.  Critics  spent 
much  of  their  time  attempting  to  classify  the  works  of 
English  authors  according  to  the  literary  types  discov- 
ered and  established  by  classical  critics.  And  their 
patriotic  hope  was  that  by  precept  and  example  they 
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might  bring  English  literature  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards recognized  by  Aristotle  and  Horace.  They  de- 
fended themselves  against  any  charge  of  artificiality  by 
insisting  that: 

Those  rules  of  old,  discovered,  not  devised. 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized. 

Because  of  their  interest  in  Horace,  and  the  literature 
of  his  times,  the  literary  men  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  are  often  called  the  English  'Augustans.'  These 
Augustans  viewed  the  world  of  nature  and  of  literature 
with  much  complacency.  They  stood  armed  with  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  and  criticism  tried  and  found  good. 
Man,  they  felt  sure,  was  specifically  a  reasoning  being, 
and  by  appeals  to  his  reason  could  be  improved.  Though 
they  saw  passion  as  the  gale  which  carried  man  across 
the  ocean  of  life,  they  saw  as  plainly  that  reason  was 
the  card  which  directed  his  course.  Confident  in  their 
mastery  of  general  principles,  they  stood  ready  to  apply 
them  to  the  surrounding  phenomena  human  and  literary. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  methodically  deductive  thought 
— and  its  expression,  the  Augustans  are  frequently 
charged  with  a  lack  of  originality,  and  a  penchant  for 
didactic  writing.  If  originality  denotes  that  activity  of 
the  imagination  which  Coleridge  describes  as  synthesiz- 
ing and  fusing  experience  into  unity,  the  charge  is  true 
but  not  pertinent.  The  Augustans  believed  all  neces- 
sary syntheses  had  been  made  by  the  ancients ;  they 
looked  upon  these  ancient  labors  and  found  them  good. 
The  Augustans  were,  therefore,  not  curious  but  critical. 
They  did  not  seek  the  unknown,  for  they  were  confident 
that  a  place  in  their  system  stood  ready  to  receive  it. 
To  be  'an  original*  was,  with  them,  to  be  an  eccentric, 
moving  outside  the  symmetric  orbit  of  tradition.      But 
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if  they  could  smile  indulgently  at  *an  original/  they 
had  morally  to  disapprove  of  that  character  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  romantics,  'the  enthusiast.'  In  him  the 
Augustans  saw  a  man  governed  not  by  his  reason,  but 
by  his  emotions,  and  therefore  a  sport  from  his  species. 
Had  the  Augustans  believed,  as  we  do  to-day,  that  in- 
ductive research  is  more  valuable  than  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  details  in  a  traditional  pattern,  the  literature  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
vital — and  more  classical. 

Sometimes  with  humility,  frequently  with  the  pride 
that  apes  humility,  the  Augustans  imitated  and  adapted 
the  form  and  substance  of  classical  literature  to  their 
own  times.  A  favorite  medium  of  expression  was  the 
verse  essay,  frequently  an  epistle  in  the  manner  of  Hor- 
ace, well  suited  to  critical  and  satiric  comments  on  life 
and  letters.  The  tone  of  the  period  is  sounded  in  Pom- 
fret's  The  Choice  (1700)  which,  though  not  properly  an 
epistle,  has  the  marks  of  one  in  its  colloquial  style  and 
informal  discussion  of  personal  tastes.  To  Pomfret, 
the  most  pleasant  life  is  one  of  retired  elegance  from 
which  he  can  view  the  world  as  a  spectator  and  kindly 
urbane  critic.  The  Epistles  and  Moral  Essays  of  Pope 
represent  the  interests  of  a  man  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  literary  world  about  him.  A  brief  survey  of 
Pope's  literary  productions  will,  in  fact,  display  in 
little  the  writings  characteristic  of  his  age. 

As  a  young  and  inexperienced  author.  Pope  wrote 
pastorals,  imitating  the  more  elegant  classical  models. 
These  pastorals  are  no  attempt  to  portray  or  interpret 
real  life  in  the  country;  Pope  sets  it  down  as  a  rule  in 
his  Essay  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  that  to  be  true  to  its 
purpose,  a  pastoral  must  display  only  the  pleasant  side 
of  a  shepherd's  life.  The  Pastoral  is,  in  fact,  "an 
image  of  what  they  call  the  golden  age,"  and  further, 
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"what  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of  poetry  proceeds  not  so 
much  from  the  Idea  of  that  business^  as  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  country  life." 

When  he  feels  himself  a  little  more  accomplished. 
Pope  adapts  the  critical  precepts  of  Horace  and  his 
French  followers  to  his  native  tongue  in  An  Essay  on 
Criticism  (1711).  The  seeker  for  originality  in  this 
bundle  of  precepts  is  almost  embarrassed  by  the  close- 
ness with  which  Pope  follows  his  sources.  As  a  form 
for  the  delightful  comedy  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (1712- 
14),  Pope  chooses  the  heroic,  which  by  the  dignity  of 
its  form ,  throws  into  greater  relief  the  pettiness  of 
the  subject.  The  most  pretentious  of  Pope's  literary  ef- 
forts is  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  (1715-20)  and  the 
Odyssey  (1725-6)  wherein  he  out-Virgils  Virgil  in  cor- 
rectness and  elegance.  And  when  he  is  goaded  past 
endurance  by  his  literary  enemies,  he  again  turns  to  the 
mock-epic,  in  The  Dunciad  (1728-43),  as  the  most  pow- 
erful engine  of  destruction  at  his  command. 

In  the  Essay  on  Man  (1732-34),  Pope  states  in  a 
series  of  related  epigrams  the  deistic  philosophy  of  his 
friend  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  remarks  that  he  might 
have  written  this  in  prose,  but  chose  verse  for  two 
reasons :  "that  principles,  maxims,  or  precepts  so  writ- 
ten, both  strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and 
are  retained  by  him  afterwards ;  the  other  may  seem  odd, 
but  is  true;  I  found  I  could  express  them  more  shortly 
this  way  than  in  prose  itself;  and  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace  of 
arguments  or  instructions,  depends  on  their  conciseness." 
Unfortunately,  Pope  had  little  knowledge  of  systematic 
philosophy,  and  failed  in  his  exposition.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  somewhat  harshly  that  the  Essay  is  "an  egregious 
instance  of  the  preponderance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of  elo- 
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quence.  Never  was  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity 
of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised."  As  a  whole,  then, 
this  more  or  less  original  venture  in  poetic  composition 
was  not  a  success.  The  less  formal  Moral  Essays  (1731- 
35)  are  more  happy  in  presenting  the  observations  of  an 
experienced  man  of  the  world  with  a  hobby  of  moral 
philosophy. 

The  minor  imitations,  notably  those  of  Chaucer,  are 
not  without  significance.  To  Pope  and  his  followers 
Chaucer  was  more  the  writer  of  such  satiric  fabliaux  as 
The  Merchant's  Tale,  than  the  romancer  of  the  Knight's 
Tale  or  the  Squire's  Tale. 

Less  elegant  and  artistic  than  Pope's  satires  is  The 
Grumbling  Hive  (1705)  and  its  prose  commentary  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees  (1714)  of  the  Dutch  physician,  Ber- 
nard Mandeville.  In  his  verses  spades  are  with  some 
viciousness  called  spades,  and  men  are  shown  the  results 
of  the  author's  inductive  study  of  them.  In  him  one 
hears  the  irascible  but  whimsical  scientist  poking  fun  at 
pious  generalizations  drawn  from  Christian  theology  or 
classical  philosophy.  Had  not  confidence  in  rationalism 
in  general  broken  down  later  in  the  century,  Mandeville 
would  surely  have  been  more  influential. 

To  distinguish  between  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the 
Augustan  age  is  a  difficult  task.  If  one  thinks  of  poetry 
vaguely  as  the  creative  genius  of  man  working  in  the 
medium  of  language,  the  task  becomes  impossible.  Eas- 
ier and  less  open  to  question  are  the  divisions  verse  and 
prose,  which  will  serve  the  present  purpose. 

The  status  of  prose  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  is 
difficult  for  the  modern  reader  to  understand.  To-day 
the  novel  and  short  story  are  the  most  numerous  if  not 
the  highest  form  of  literary  expression,  and  the  essay 
is  as  often  lyrical  as  expository.  In  the  age  of  Pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  prose  is  nearly  always  the  practical 
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vehicle  for  'the  literature  of  knowledge.'  For  this 
reason,  only  the  most  distinguished  prose  is  interesting 
to  the  modern  reader.  Defoe's  The  Shortest  Way  with 
Dissenters  (1702)  must  be  read  with  notes,  and  except 
as  a  specimen  of  style  and  satirical  method,  has  little 
claim  to  our  attention  unless  we  are  historians.  Swift's 
A  Modest  Proposal  (1729)  is  similar,  but  more  dis- 
tinguished by  Swift's  genius  for  bitter  irony.  Yet  for 
one  man  who  enjoys  these  pamphlets,  thousands  can  be 
found  who  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver's  Travels, 
the  latter  usually  cut  to  exclude  the  most  satirical  pas- 
sages. The  modern  reader  has  difficulty  in  remembering, 
then,  that  no  critic  of  Pope's  time  would  consider  these 
romances  worthy  his  thought  or  pen.  Although  in  such 
tales  the  beginnings  of  the  novel  can  now  be  discerned, 
the  novel  proper  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  recognized 
literary  form. 

The  informal  essay,  however,  boasts  a  more  illustrious 
lineage  from  the  brief  notes  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne, 
and  had  long  been  the  diversion,  at  least,  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Developed  by  Addison  and  Steele,  the  essay 
gained  further  recognition  as  a  definite  form.  The 
Toiler  (1709)  and  Spectator  (1711)  papers  were  in- 
tended by  their  authors  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  increasingly  prosperous  middle  class  and 
the  aristocracy  of  letters.  They  portrayed  the  culti- 
vated gentleman  as  he  conversed  with  his  friends  in 
the  coffee-house,  or  reflected  in  the  privacy  of  his 
apartment  on  men,  women,  and  books.  The  imaginary 
'Club'  is  a  hospitable  gesture  to  the  reader,  inviting 
him  to  become  a  worthy  companion  of  the  author  and 
his  friends.  Although  there  is  an  elegant  aloofness  ia 
the  papers  of  Addison  as  compared  with  the  later  papers 
of  Goldsmith,  the  beginnings  of  the  republic  of  letters 
and  culture  can  be  seen  in  them. 
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Any  brief  sketch  of  a  period  in  English  literature 
must  be  inaccurate  in  the  details  of  impression,  and 
can  only  hope  to  avoid  downright  caricature.  At  a 
casual  glance,  the  Augustan  age  appears  composed  of 
a  race  of  critical  town-dwellers  whose  chief  interests 
are  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  doings 
of  their  contemporaries  in  the  metropolis  of  letters.  It 
is  well  to  remember,  then,  that  Pope  wrote  Eloise  to 
Ahelard  (1717),  a  romantic  theme  in  a  Gothic  setting, 
and  at  his  home  at  Twickenham  built  a  'grotto'  designed 
to  thrill  by  its  strangeness.  Gay,  too,  whose  Trivia 
(1715)  pictures  so  vividly  the  artificial  town,  wrote  as 
well  of  Rural  Sports  (1713),  and  in  his  Shepherd's 
Week  (1714),  which  satirizes  the  Augustan  pastoral, 
shows  his  knowledge  of  rural  manners,  and  a  fondness 
for  his  bumpkins.  And  Addison,  fastidious  as  he  was, 
had  great  admiration  for  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

The  foreground  of  literary  activity  in  the  age  of 
Pope  is  dominated  by  the  aristocracy  of  letters,  con- 
scious of  its  class  and  classicism,  public-spirited,  but 
critical  and  aloof.  Behind  this  can  be  seen  the  forces 
of  change,  leading  to  republicanism  in  politics,  and  to 
romanticism,  so-called,  in  literature. 

II 

The  growth  of  romanticism  becomes  apparent  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sudden  change  in  the  spirit  or  form  of  litera- 
ture. Slowly,  and  with  tentative  moves  in  various 
directions,  a  new  spirit  develops.  In  philosophy,  David 
Hume  and  his  sometime  friend,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
did  much  to  disturb  the  complacency  of  the  rationalists, 
and  showed  them  how  important  and  directing  a  part 
the  emotions  play  in  the  life  of  man.     Hume  questioned 
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the  validity  of  much  of  the  conventional  reasoning,  point- 
ing out  that  man  has  almost  no  knowledge  of  the 
relations  existing  between  things,  except  a  belief  based 
upon  their  external  similarities  or  their  accustomed  ap- 
pearance in  succession.  He  also  minimized  the  rational 
element  in  the  abstraction  of  specific  qualities  to  form 
ideas.  To  Hume,  an  idea  was  a  'faded  sense  impres- 
sion.' The  more  curious  in  philosophy  and  literature 
began  to  find  such  generalizations  as  those  of  Pope, 
brilliant  but  brittle  weapons  in  an  attack  upon  reality. 
Many  questioned  the  benefits  of  'methodized  Nature,' 
and  suspected  even  that  the  artificial  system  of  the 
Augustans  had  no  basis  in  nature.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  all  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor  to  begin  anew  the 
observation  of  particular  and  actual  things  with  an  un- 
prejudiced and  inquiring  mind.  Societies  of  philos- 
ophers, scientists,  and  antiquarians  flourish,  and  lose 
the  stigma  of  'originals*  as  they  become  more  expert  in 
assembling  and  classifying  the  fruits  of  their  researches. 
Patronage  of  literature,  too,  descends  from  the  culti- 
vated nobleman  to  the  more  humble  and  commercial 
bookseller.  The  reading  public,  which  the  periodical 
essays  did  much  to  enlarge,  now  becomes  the  real  patron 
of  letters. 

The  most  tangible  evidence  of  the  workings  of  the 
new  spirit  is  the  renewed  interest  in  English  literature, 
and  the  opposition  of  nationalism  to  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  Augustans.  With  a  new  independence,  writers 
turn  more  often  to  the  great  figures  in  English  literary 
history  for  inspiration  and  counsel.  Milton  is  a  favorite 
of  these  experimenters,  for  Milton  had  written  an  epic 
in  the  classical  manner,  and  was  learned.  But  he  had 
also  shown  a  great  interest  in  British  tradition  and  had 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
and   hig   fondness   for  them.      The  influence  of   Milton, 
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and  through  him,  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  grows  stead- 
ily throughout  the  century.  Parnell,  the  friend  of  Pope, 
wrote  his  Hymn  to  Contentment  and  Night  Piece  on 
Death  in  the  verse  form  and  in  much  the  same  mood 
as  Milton's  //  Penseroso.  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  in  the 
same  form,  shows  an  interest  in  rural  scenery  even  less 
Arcadian  than  that  Milton  loved. 

The  most  important  of  the  landscape  poets,*  as  they 
are  called,  is  James  Thomson.  He  follows  the  trailition 
of  Miltonic  blank  verse  even  to  inversions  of  words  and 
clauses,  and  the  building  of  complex  verse  paragraphs. 
In  the  assembled  poems  The  Seasons  (1730)  he  de- 
scribes with  much  picturesque  detail  the  aspect  of  rural 
England,  pausing  now  and  then  for  didactic  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  great  Plan  of  Nature  and  its  great  First 
Cause.  In  Winter  and  Summer  he  plans  the  description 
of  a  winter  and  a  summer  day  much  as  does  Milton  the 
day  of  a  pensive  man  and  a  gay  one.  Thomson's  Castle 
of  Indolence  (1748)  is,  of  course,  frankly  and  with 
much  success  Spenserian.  Shenstone's  The  Schoolmis- 
tress (1742),  although  a  burlesque,  seems  first  to  have 
pitied  and  then  embraced  the  quaintness  of  Spenser's 
style.  Collins,  in  his  more  original  pieces,  is  obviously 
influenced  by  Milton's  imagery  and  music.  Largely  by 
Milton,  in  fact,  is  English  poetry  led  out  of  the  city 
into  the  country,  the  scenes  of  which  are  described  with 
some  of  the  color  and  life  of  the  Elizabethans. 

Thomas  Gray  was  by  training  and  disposition  a  con- 
servative scholar,  yet  his  poems  illustrate  two  growing 
interests  of  the  times.  The  first  of  these  is  the  search 
for  a  possible  heroic  age  of  British  poetry.  In  The 
Bard  (1757),  Gray  pictures  a  Celtic  Homer  calling 
down  vengeance  upon  Edward  I.  Among  the  early  poets 
such  as  Gray's  Bard,  writers  sought  the  origin  of  a  Brit- 
ish tradition  in  poetry  from  which  modern  poets  might 
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draw  inspiration.  For  as  literary  men  were  turning  to 
the  simple  and  actual  around  them,  so  too  they  turned 
to  the  antiquities  of  Britain  for  the  elemental  in  poetry. 
Indicative  of  this  is  the  interest  in  ballad  collections, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Macpherson  forgeries  of 
Ossianic  poems.  That  the  interest  in  Ossian,  and  Chat- 
terton's  'Rowley  Poems/  was  more  antiquarian  than 
literary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  soon  cast 
aside  by  contemporary  readers  when  their  genuineness 
was  disproved. 

The  elements  of  poetry  and  society  can  be  studied  in 
the  present  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  past  if  one  observes 
the  humble  folk  who  are  his  neighbors.  Gray's  Elegy, 
Written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard  (1751)  illustrates 
the  growing  importance  of  simple  people  and  things  as 
subject-matter  for  poetry.  And  the  elegiac  mood  of  the 
poet  when  he  considers  the  "mute  inglorious  Milton" 
echoes  the  republican  feeling  that  the  humble  might  be 
great  if  they  had  opportunity.  Humble  Scotch  customs 
are  definitely  recommended  as  poetic  material  in  Collins* 
Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands, 
which,  but  for  the  accident  of  Collins'  death  might  have 
appeared  about  the  same  time  as  Gray's  Elegy. 

,  What  seems  almost  a  conspiracy  against  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  the  Augustans  appears  in  a  number  of 
prose  critical  works  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  century. 
Joseph  Warton  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope  (1756)  directly  attacks  Pope's  standing  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  order  because  he  is  but  the  poet  of  the 
reason,  and  has  not  the  fire  and  imagination  of  such 
men  as  Shakespere  and  Spenser.  This  Essay  he  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  Young,  whose  Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition  (1759)  spiritedly  advises  the  poet  to  de- 
velop his  originality,  and  to  refuse  such  homage  to  the 
ancients  as  restrains  his  own  spirit  from  its  flights.     He 
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is  further  insistent  that  by  imitating  the  ancients  less, 
the  moderns  will  resemble  them  the  more. 

Thomas  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry 
(1774-78),  is  the  first  to  write  methodically  of  the 
growth  of  English  literature  as  an  organism  independent 
of  classical  culture.  In  his  Observations  on  the  Faerie 
Queene  (1762),  he  attacks  the  practice  of  judging  Spen- 
ser by  critical  standards  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge 
or  need.  In  like  manner,  Richard  Hurd  in  his  Letters 
on  Chivalry  and  Romance  (1762)  insists  upon  a  Gothic 
test  for  the  regularity  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  laments 
the  good  sense  of  Augustan  poetry  gained  at  the  expense 
of  "a,  world  of  fine  fabling." 

The  impetus  of  such  criticism  as  that  of  the  Wartons, 
Hurd,  and  Young  would  no  doubt  have  carried  forward 
more  rapidly  the  romantic  beginnings  had  not  the  figure 
of  Samuel  Johnson  blocked  the  way.  Not  by  his  own 
contributions  to  poetry,  or  even  by  his  critical  writings, 
but  by  his  personality  did  Doctor  Johnson  dominate  the 
literary  world  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades  of 
the  century.  Johnson  was  above  all  a  man  of  sense, 
and  a  stern  moralist.  The  good  to  humanity  and  the 
glory  of  God  were  the  ultimate  tests  to  which  he  brought 
everj-thing  in  life  and  literature.  A  lover  of  the  town, 
of  society,  and  the  play  of  the  mind  on  any  subject,  he 
was  disposed  to  admire  the  poetry  of  reason.  His  Lon- 
don (1738),  and  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  (1749) 
are  in  the  tradition  of  Pope,  and  differ  from  his  satires 
chiefly  in  their  seriousness  and  depth  of  moral  feeling. 
Being  himself  genuine,  Johnson  attacked  with  vigor  all 
things  which  seemed  to  him  shams,  even  the  veneered 
elegance  of  the  Augustans.  Chatterton  he  referred  to 
as  a  'whelp,*  and  when  Macpherson  threatened  him,  as 
he  thought,  Johnson  prov^ded  himself  with  a  stout  club 
against  these  "menaces  of  a  ruffian."     The  polish  Lord 
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Chesterfield  urged  his  son  to  acquire  seemed  to  Johnson 
the  "manners  of  a  dancing-master."  And  his  courageous 
independence  of  patrons  and  generous  aid  to  struggling 
authors  did  much  to  enable  the  commonwealth  of  letters 
to  establish  itself.  He  was  at  times  playful,  burlesqued 
his  friend  Goldsmith's  The  Hermit,  yet  said  of  him  that 
in  literature  he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 
Although  he  objected  to  the  riot  of  wit  and  fancy  in  the 
'metaphysical  poets/  he  was  not  too  strict  to  admire  the 
genius  of  Shakespere,  and  defend  his  violation  of  the 
unities.  On  the  whole,  Johnson's  influence  on  English 
literature  was  good.  Probably  he  deterred  the  investiga- 
tors of  the  humble  and  remote  from  erecting  into  systems 
of  criticism  and  practice  their  hasty  conclusions. 

In  Goldsmith  one  sees  the  Augustan  form  and  John- 
sonian morality  imposed  upon  a  genius  belonging  to  a 
later  period.  The  Deserted  Village  (1770)  is  in  heroic 
couplets,  but  the  narrative  spills  over  from  one  couplet 
to  another.  In  moral  tones  Goldsmith  denounces  lux- 
ury, but  more  natural  is  his  lament  for  Sweet  Auburn 
and  the  emigrants.  His  essays  picture  the  shabby- 
genteel  with  the  sympathy  oi  fellowship,  and  although 
in  his  comedies  he  avows  himself  the  enemy  of  the 
•sentimental  drama,  he  is  at  heart  a  sentimentalist  him- 
self, almost  an  'enthusiast.' 

The  age  of  Johnson  is  a  period  of  experiment  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  Without  the  complacency 
in  reason  which  the  age  of  Pope  displays,  it  still  lacks 
the  sureness  of  feeling  and  insight  characteristic  of  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  they  surveyed  the 
new  fields  opened  to  literature,  many  writers  developed 
that  uncritical  'wonder'  which  Johnson  described  as  "the 
impact  of  novelty  upon  ignorance."  The  growing  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  and  classical  models  was,  however, 
a  great  gain  for  English  literature  and  opened  the  way 
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for  the  romantic  poets.  Fully  as  important — and  at- 
tended by  some  unfortunate  consequences — is  the  change 
from  an  aristocracy  to  a  republic  of  letters.  The  further 
results  of  these  changes  can  be  traced  at  large  in  the 
Romantic  Movement. 

Joseph  P.  Blickensderfer 


JOHN  POMFRET  (1667-1702) 

THE  CHOICE 

If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful   ease   and  satisfaction   spend; 
Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain;  10 

Methinks  't  is  nauseous,  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A   little   garden   grateful   to    the   eye. 
And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  the  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced: 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ;  20 

Sharp   Juvenal,  and  amorous   Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew: 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines,  ^ 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins/ 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel — 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  expressed  so  well: 
With  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
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Esteemed  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 

In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 

I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise;  30 

For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 

Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  to  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should    be    relieved    with    what    my    wants    could 
spare;  40 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  returned  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's   sufficient  to   make   nature   strong, 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long,  50 

I'd  freely  take;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 

I'd  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  stored 
With  the  best  wines  each  vintage  could  afford. 
Wine  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force. 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse: 
By  making  all  our  spirits  debonair, 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  sediment  of  care. 
But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  lends 
May  be  debauched,  and  serve  ignoble  ends;  60 

So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  refreshing  juice 
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Does  many  mischievous  effects  produce. 

My  house  should  no  rude  disorders  know, 

As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow; 

Nor  would  I  use  what  was  so  kindly  given, 

To  the  dishonour  of  indulgent  Heaven. 

If  any  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  free, 

Used  with  respect,  and  not  uneasy  be. 

In  my  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  me. 

What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reason  give,    70 

All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive: 

But  the  least  swerving  from  their  rule's  too  much; 

For  what's  forbidden  us,  't  is  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 
And  all  my  joys  refined,  sincere,  and  g^eat; 
I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  my  felicity: 
Well-born,  of  humours  suited  to  my  own. 
Discreet,  and  men  as  well  as  books  have  known; 
Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or   formality: 
Airy  and  prudent;  merry,  but  not  light; 
Quick  in  discerning,  and  in  judgment  right: 
Secret  they  should  be,  faithful  to  their  trust; 
In  reasoning  cool,  strong,  temperate,  and  just; 
Obliging,  open,  without  huffing,  brave ; 
Brisk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  sober,  grave: 
Close  in  dispute,  but  not  tenacious;  tryed 
By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide: 
Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate ;  «" 

Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state: 
Strangers  to  slander,  and  sworn  foes  to  spite; 
Not  quarrelsome,  but  stout  enough  to  fight; 
Loyal,  and  pious,  friends  to  Caesar^;^true 
As  dying  martyrs  to  their  Maker  too. 
In  their  society  I  could  not  miss  jw-^. 
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A  permanent,  sincere,  substantial  bliss. 

Would  bounteous  Heaven  once  more  indulge,  I'd 
choose 
(For  who  would  so  much  satisfaction  lose 
As  witty  nymphs,  in  conversation,  give?)  100 

Near  some  obliging  modest  fair  to  live: 
For  there's  that  sweetness  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  in  a  man's  we  cannot  hope  to  find; 
That,  by  a  secret,  but  a  powerful  art. 
Winds  up  the  springs  of  life,  and  does  impart 
Fresh  vital  heat  to  the  transported  heart. 

I'd  have  her  reason  all  her  passions  sway: 
Easy  in  company,  in  private  gay : 
Coy  to  a   fop,  to  the  deserving  free; 
Still  constant  to  herself,  and  just  to  me.  110 

A  soul  she  should  have  for  great  actions  fit; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  to  direct  her  wit : 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  face; 
No  fear,  but  only  to  be  proud,  or  base; 
Quick  to  advise,  by  an  emergence  prest. 
To  give  good  counsel,  or  to  take  the  best. 
I'd  have  the  expression  of  her  thoughts  be  such. 
She  might  not  seem  reserved,  nor  talk  too  much: 
Tliat  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of  sense; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence.  120 

Her  conduct  regular,  her  mirth  refined; 
Civil  to  strangers,  to  her  neighbours  kind: 
Averse  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride ; 
In  all  the  methods  of  deceit  untryed: 
So  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all, 
No  censure  might  upon  her  actions  fall: 
Then  would  ev'n  Envy  be  compelled  to  say 
She  goes  the  least  of  womankind  astray. 

To  this  fair  creature  I'd  sometimes  retire; 
Her  conversation  would  new  joys  inspire;  130 
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Give  life  an  edge  so  keen,  no  surly  care 
Would  venture  to  assault  my  soul,  or  dare 
Near  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  secret  snare. 
But  so  divine,  so  noble  a  repast 
I'd  seldom,  and  with  moderation,  taste: 
For  highest  cordials  all  their  virtue  lose. 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  an  use; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirits  in  distress. 
Ruins  our   health,  when  taken  to  excess. 

I'd  be  concerned  in  no  litigious  jar;  140 

Beloved  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  bring 
T'  oblige  my  country,  or  to  serve  my  king. 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsel,  or  my  sword. 
Lawsuits  I'd  shun,  with  as  much  studious  care. 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great,  150 

To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate: 
For  what  do  we  all  by  our  bustle  gain, 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain? 

If  Heaven  a  date  of  any  years  would  give. 
Thus  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  I  near  approached  the  verge  of  life. 
Some  kind  relation   (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care. 
Whilst  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare. 
Then  I'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  vexed,  160 

Nor  have  the  evening  of  my  days  perplexed; 
But  by  a  silent  and  a  peaceful  death. 
Without  a  sigh,  resign  my  aged  breath. 
And  when  committed  to  the  dust,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  grave. 
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Then  would  my  exit  so  propitious  be. 
All  men  would  wish  to  live  and  die  like  me. 

1700 

DANIEL  DEFOE    (1661?-1731) 

THE  SHORTEST  WAY  WITH 
THE    DISSENTERS 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  tells  us  a  story  in  his  collec- 
tion of  Fables,  of  the  cock  and  the  horses.  The  cock 
was  gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable  among  the  horses ;  and 
there  being  no  racks  or  other  conveniences  for  him,  it 
seems  he  was  forced  to  roost  upon  the  ground.  The 
horses  jostling  about  for  room  and  putting  the  cock  in 
danger  of  his  life,  he  gives  them  this  grave  advice,  'Pray, 
gentlefolks !  let  us  stand  still !  for  fear  we  should  tread 
upon  one  another !' 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who,  now  they 
are  unperched,  and  reduced  to  an  equality  with  other 
people,  and  under  strong  and  very  just  apprehensions 
of  being  further  treated  as  they  deserve,  begin  with 
Esop's  cock,  to  preach  up  peace  and  union  and  the 
Christian  duty  of  moderation ;  forgetting  that  when  they 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  those  graces  were 
strangers  in  their  gates ! 

It  is  now  near  fourteen  years,  that  the  glory  and 
peace  of  the  purest  and  most  flourishing  church  in  the 
world  has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted,  and  disturbed  by  a 
sort  of  men  whom  Grod  in  his  providence  has  suffered 
to  insult  over  her,  and  bring  her  down.  These  have 
been  the  days  of  her  humiliation  and  tribulation.  She 
has  borne  with  an  invincible  patience  the  reproach  of 
the  wicked;  and  God  has  at  last  heard  her  prayers, 
and  delivered  her  from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 
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And  now,  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their  power 
gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  possessed  by  a 
royal,  English,  true,  and  ever  constant  member  of,  and 
friend  to,  the  Church  of  England.  Now  they  find  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  the  Church  of  England's  just 
resentments.  Now,  they  cry  out,  'Peace !'  'Union !' 
'Forbearance!'  and  'Charity!':  as  if  the  Church  had  not 
too  long  harbored  her  enemies  under  her  wing,  and 
nourished  the  viperous  brood,  till  they  hiss  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  mother  that  cherished  them ! 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is  past,  your  day 
of  grace  is  over,  you  should  have  practised  peace,  and 
moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  expected  any  your- 
selves. 

We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen  years 
past.  We  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  with  your  Act 
of  Toleration.  You  have  told  us  you  are  the  Church 
established  by  law,  as  well  as  others;  have  set  up  your 
canting  synagogues  at  our  church  doors ;  and  the  Church 
and  her  members  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with 
oaths,  associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not!  Where 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity  you 
have  shown  to  tender  consciences  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  could  not  take  oaths  as  fast  as  you  made 
them;  that,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  their  lawful  and 
rightful  king,  could  not  dispense  with  that  oath,  their 
king  being  still  alive,  and  swear  to  your  new  hodge- 
podge of  a  Dutch  government  .f*  These  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  families  left 
to  starve;  their  estates  double  taxed  to  carry  on  a  war 
they  had  no  hand  in,  and  you  got  nothing  by ! 

What  account  can  you  give  of  the  multitudes  you  have 
forced  to  comply,  against  their  consciences,  with  your 
new  sophistical  politics,  who,  like  new  converts  in 
France,  sin  because  they  cannot  starve  .^^     And  now  the 
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tables  are  turned  upon  you,  you  must  not  be  persecuted ! 
It  is  not  a  Christian  spirit ! 

You  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another  king, 
and  made  a  mock  king  of  a  third,  and  yet,  you  could 
have  the  face  to  expect  to  be  employed  and  trusted 
by  the  fourth!  Anybody  that  did  not  know  the  temper 
of  your  party,  would  stand  amazed  at  the  impudence 
as  well  as  the  folly  to  think  of  it ! 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch,  whom  you 
reduced  to  a  mere  King  of  Clubs,  is  enough  to  give  any 
future  princes  such  an  idea  of  your  principles  as  to 
warn  them  sufficiently  from  coming  into  your  clutches ; 
and,  God  be  thanked,  the  Queen  is  out  of  your  hands, 
knows  you,  and  will  have  a  care  of  you ! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  supreme  authority  of  a 
nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  right  to  that  power, 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part  of  that  nation  it 
governs.  The  execution  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  with  but  a  gentle  hand  neither,  was  all  that 
the  fanatical  party  of  this  land  have  ever  called  per- 
secution. This  they  have  magnified  to  a  height  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  them.  Not  to  execute  the  known  laws 
of  a  nation  upon  those  who  transgress  them,  after  having 
first  been  voluntarily  consenting  to  the  making  of  those 
laws,  can  never  be  called  persecution,  but  justice.  But 
justice  is  always  violence  to  the  party  offending,  for 
every  man  is  innocent  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against  Dissenters  in 
England  was  in  the  days  of  King  James  I;  and  what 
did  it  amount  to?  Truly,  the  worst  they  suffered  was, 
at  their  own  request,  to  let  them  go  to  New  England, 
and  erect  a  new  colony;  and  give  them  great  privileges, 
grants,  and  suitable  powers;  keep  them  under  protec- 
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tion,  and  defend  them  against  all  invaders ;  and  receive 
no  taxes  or  revenue  from  them ! 

This  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fatal 
lenity !  It  was  the  ruin  of  that  excellent  prince,  King 
Charles  I.  Had  King  James  sent  all  the  Puritans  in 
England  away  to  the  West  Indies,  we  had  been  a  na- 
tional unmixed  church.  The  Church  of  England  had 
been  kept  undivided  and  entire ! 

To  requite  the  lenity  of  the  father,  they  take  up 
arms  against  the  son,  conquer,  pursue,  take,  imprison, 
and  at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed  of  God,  and  de- 
stroy the  very  being  and  nature  of  government :  setting 
up  a  sordid  imposter,  who  had  neither  title  to  govern, 
nor  understanding  to  manage,  but  supplied  that  want, 
with  power,  bloody  and  desperate  counsels  and  craft, 
without  conscience. 

Had  not  King  James  I  withheld  the  full  execution  of 
the  laws:  had  he  given  them  strict  justice,  he  had 
cleared  the  nation  of  them !  And  the  consequences  had 
been  plain;  his  son  had  never  been  murdered  by  them, 
nor  the  monarchy  overwhelmed.  It  was  too  much  mercy 
shown  them  that  was  the  ruin  of  his  posterity,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  nation's  peace.  One  would  think  the 
Dissenters  should  not  have  the  face  to  believe  that  we 
are  to  be  w^heedled  and  canted  into  peace  and  tolera- 
tion, when  they  know  that  they  have  once  requited  us 
with  a  civil  war,  and  once  with  an  intolerable  and 
unrighteous  persecution,  for  our  former  civility. 

Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easy  with  them,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Church  but  they  treated  her  with  all  the  severity,  with 
all  the  reproach  and  contempt  as  was  possible !  What 
peace  and  what  mercy  did  they  show  the  loyal  gentry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  their  tri- 
umphant  Commonwealth.''      How  did   they   put   all   the 
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gentry  of  England  to  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually 
in  arms  for  the  king  or  not,  making  people  compound 
for  their  estates,  and  starve  their  families !  How  did 
they  treat  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  sequester 
the  ministers,  devour  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
and  divide  the  spoil,  by  sharing  the  Church  lands  among 
their  soldiers,  and  turning  her  clergy  out  to  starve ! 
Just  such  measure  as  they  have  meted,  should  be  meas- 
ured to  them  again ! 

Charity  and  love  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it  in  practise 
towards  the  Dissenters,  even  beyond  what  they  ought, 
till  she  has  been  wanting  to  herself,  and  in  effect  unkind 
to  her  own  sons;  particularly,  in  the  too  much  lenity 
of  King  James  I,  mentioned  before.  Had  he  so  rooted 
the  Puritans  from  the  face  of  the  land,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  early  to  have  done,  they  had  not  had 
the  power  to  vex  the  Church,  as  since  they  have  done. 

In  the  days  of  King  Charles  II,  how  did  the  Church 
reward  their  bloody  doings  with  lenity  and  mercy ! 
Except  the  barbarous  regicides  of  the  pretended  court 
of  justice,  not  a  soul  suffered  for  all  the  blood  in  an 
unnatural  war.  King  Charles  came  in  all  mercy  and 
love,  cherished  them,  preferred  them,  employed  them, 
withheld  the  rigor  of  the  law  and  oftentimes,  even 
against  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  gave  them  liberty 
of  conscience;  and  how  did  they  requite  him.''  With  the 
villainous  contrivance  to  depose  and  murder  him  and 
his  successor,  at  the  Rye  House  Plot ! 

King  James  II,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  family,  began  his  reign  with  unusual  favour  to 
them.  Nor  could  their  joining  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth against  him,  move  him  to  do  himself  justice  upon 
them.  But  that  mistaken  prince,  thinking  to  win  them 
by  gentleness  and  love,  proclaimed  a  universal  liberty 
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to  them,  and  rather  discountenanced  the  Church  of 
England  than  them.  How  they  requited  him,  all  the 
world  knows ! 

The  late  reign  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
the  world  to  need  a  comment.  How  under  pretense 
of  joining  with  the  Church  in  redressing  some  griev- 
ances, they  pushed  things  to  that  extremity,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  mistaken  gentlemen,  as  to  depose  the 
late  king;  as  if  the  grievance  of  the  nation  could  not 
have  been  redressed  but  by  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
prince. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  their  temper,  their  peace,  and 
charity ! 

To  what  height  they  carried  themselves  during  the 
reign  of  a  king  of  their  own,  how  they  crope  into  all 
places  of  trust  and  profit;  how  they  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  were  at  first 
preferred  to  the  highest  places  in  the  nation,  how  they 
engrossed  the  ministry;  and,  above  all,  how  pitifully 
they  managed,  is  too  plain  to  need  any  remarks. 

But  particularly,  their  mercy  and  charity,  the  spirit 
of  union  they  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been  remarkable 
in  Scotland.  If  any  man  would  see  the  spirit  of  a  Dis- 
senter, let  him  look  into  Scotland.  There,  they  made 
entire  conquest  of  the  Church,  trampled  down  the  sacred 
orders  and  suppressed  the  episcopal  government,  with 
an  absolute,  and,  as  they  supposed,  irretrievable  vic- 
tory; though  it  is  possible  they  may  find  themselves 
mistaken ! 

Now  it  would  be  a  very  proper  question  to  ask  their 
impudent  advocate,  the  Observator,  'Pray  how  much 
mercy  and  favour  did  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  find  in  Scotland  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
government?'     And  I  shall  undertake  for  the  Church  of 
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England,  that  the  Dissenters  shall  still  receive  as  much 
here,  though  they  deserve  but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  The  Sufferings  of  the  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  Scotland,  it  will  appear  what  usage  they 
met  with,  how  they  not  only  lost  their  livings;  but,  in 
several  places,  were  plundered  and  abused  in  their  per- 
sons; the  ministers  that  could  not  conform,  turned  out. 
with  numerous  families  and  no  maintenance,  and  hardly 
charity  enough  left  to  relieve  them  with  a  bit  of  bread. 
The  cruelties  of  the  party  were  innumerable,  and  are 
not  to  be  attem^pted  in  this  short  piece. 

And  now,  to  prevent  the  distant  cloud  which  they 
perceive  to  hang  over  their  heads  from  England,  with 
a  true  Presbyterian  policy,  they  put  in  for  a  union  of 
nations — that  England  might  unite  their  Church  with 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  their  assembly  of  Scotch 
canting  long-cloaks  in  our  convocation.  What  might 
have  been,  if  our  fanatic  Whiggish  statesmen  continued, 
God  only  knows;  but  we  hope  we  are  out  of  fear  of 
that  now. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  faction,  and  they  have 
begun  to  bully  us  with  it,  that  'if  we  won't  unite  with 
them,  they  will  not  settle  the  Crown  with  us  again;  but 
when  her  Majesty  dies,  will  choose  a  king  for  them- 
selves !' 

If  they  won't,  we  must  make  them;  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  let  them  know  that  we  are  able. 
The  crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have  not  so  far  dis- 
owned the  right  of  succession,  but  they  may  retrieve 
it  again;  and  if  Scotland  thinks  to  come  off  from  a  suc- 
cessive to  an  elective  state  of  government,  England  has 
not  promised  not  to  assist  the  right  heir,  and  put  him 
into  possession,  without  any  regards  to  their  ridiculous 
settlements. 
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These  are  the  gentlemen !  these,  their  ways  of  treat- 
ing the  Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad ! 

Now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give,  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them;  why  we 
should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

First.  They  are  very  numerous,  they  say.  They  are 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot  suppress 
them ! 

To  this,  may  be  answered: 

First.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Protestants 
in  France:  and  yet  the  French  king  effectually  cleared 
the  nation  of  them  at  once;  and  we  don't  find  he  misses 
them  at  home ! 

But  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  they  are  so  numerous 
as  is  pretended.  Their  party  is  more  numerous  than 
their  persons;  and  those  mistaken  people  of  the  Church 
who  are  misled  and  deluded  by  their  wheedling  artifices 
to  join  with  them,  make  their  party  the  greater:  but 
those  will  open  their  eyes  when  the  government  shall 
set  heartily  about  the  work,  and  come  off  from  them,  as 
some  animals,  which  they  say,  always  desert  a  house 
when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Secondly.  The  more  numerous,  the  more  dangerous; 
and  therefore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them;  and  God 
has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads  in  our  sides,  for 
not  utterly  extinguishing  them  long  ago. 

Thirdly.  If  we  are  to  allow  them,  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried,  whether 
we  can  or  no;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  easy  to  be  done, 
and  could  prescribe  ways  and  means,  if  it  were  proper: 
but  I  doubt  not  the  government  will  find  effectual  meth- 
ods for  the  rooting  of  the  contagion  from  the  face  of 
this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this.     That  this 
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is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy. 

We  answer,  this  common  enem.y  had  been  no  enemy, 
if  they  had  not  made  him  so.  He  was  quiet,  in  peace, 
and  no  way  disturbed  and  encroached  upon  us;  and  we 
know  no  reason  we  had  to  quarrel  with  him. 

But  further.  We  make  no  question  but  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without  their  help : 
but  why  must  we  unite  with  them,  because  of  the  enemy  ? 
Will  they  go  over  to  the  enemy,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it, 
by  a  union  with  them?  We  are  very  well  contented 
they  should,  and  make  no  question,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  deal  with  them  and  the  common  enemy  too;  and 
better  without  them  than  with  them.  Besides,  if  we  have 
a  common  enemy,  there  is  the  more  need  to  be  secure 
against  our  private  enemies.  If  there  is  one  common 
enemy,  we  have  the  less  need  to  have  an  enemy  in  our 
bowels ! 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  people  used  against 
suppressing  the  old  money,  that  'it  was  a  time  of  war, 
and  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the  nation  to  run.  If 
we  should  not  master  it,  we  should  be  undone  !'  And 
yet  the  sequel  proved  the  hazard  was  not  so  great  but 
it  might  be  mastered,  and  the  success  was  answerable. 
The  suppressing  the  Dissenters  is  not  a  harder  work, 
nor  a  work  of  less  necessity  to  the  public.  We  can 
never  enjoy  a  settled,  uninterrupted  union  and  tran- 
quillity in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of  Whiggism,  fac- 
tion,  and   schism   is   melted   down   like   the   old   money ! 

To  talk  of  difficulty  is  to  frighten  ourselves  with 
chimeras  and  notions  of  a  powerful  party,  which  are  in- 
deed a  party  without  power.  Difficulties  often  appear 
greater  at  a  distance  than  when  they  are  searched  into 
with  judgment,  and  distinguished  from  the  vapours  and 
shadows  that  attend  them. 
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We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it !  This  age  is 
wiser  than  that,  by  all  our  own  experience,  and  theirs 
too!  King  Charles  I  had  early  suppressed  thjs  party, 
if  he  had  taken  more  deliberate  measures.  In  short, 
it  is  not  worth  arguing,  to  talk  of  their  arms.  Their 
Monmouths  and  Shaftesburys  and  Argj'les  are  gone ! 
Their  Dutch  sanctuary  is  at  an  end !  Heaven  has  made 
way  for  their  destruction,  and  if  we  do  not  close  with 
the  divine  occasion,  we  are  to  blame  ourselves !  and 
may  hereafter  remember  that  we  had,  once,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  Church  of  England,  by  extirpating 
her  implacable  enemies ;  and  having  let  slip  the  minute 
that  Heaven  presented,  may  experimentally  complain, 
post  est  occasio  calva. 

Here  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  way. 

As  first,  the  queen  has  promised  them  to  continue  them 
in  their  tolerated  liberty;  and  has  told  us  she  will  be 
a  religious  observer  of  her  word. 

What  her  Majesty  will  do  we  cannot  help,  but  what, 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  she  ought  to  do,  is  another 
case.  Her  Majesty  has  promised  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Church  of  England,  and  if  she  cannot  effectually 
do  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Dissenters,  she 
must,  of  course,  dispense  with  one  promise  to  comply 
with  another. 

But  to  answer  this  cavil  more  effectually.  Her 
Majesty  did  never  promise  to  maintain  the  toleration 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  upon  sup- 
position that  it  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  the  Church,  which  she  had  declared  she 
would  take  especial  care  of.  Now  if  these  two  interests 
clash,  it  is  plain  her  Majesty's  intentions  are  to  uphold, 
protect,  defend,  and  establish  the  Church;  and  this,  we 
conceive,  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Church  is  in  no  imme- 
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diate  danger  from   the   Dissenters,   and  therefore   it   is 
time  enough. 

But  this  is  a  weak  answer.  For  first:  if  the  danger 
be  real,  the  distance  of  it  is  no  argument  against,  but 
rather  a  spur  to  quicken  us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be 
too  late  hereafter. 

And  secondly:  here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  that  ever  the  Church  had  to  secure  her- 
self and  destroy  her  enemies. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  time  is  come  which  all  good  men  have 
wished  for,  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  may  serve 
the  Church  of  England,  now  they  are  protected  and 
encouraged  by  a  Church  of  England  queen ! 

What  will  you  do  for  your  sister  in  the  day  that  she 
shall  be  spoken  for } 

If  ever  you  will  establish  the  best  Christian  church 
in  the  world;  if  ever  you  will  suppress  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm;  if  ever  you  will  free  the  nation  from  the 
viperous  brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the  blood  of 
their  mother;  if  ever  you  will  leave  your  posterity  free 
from  faction  and  rebellion,  this  is  the  time !  This  is 
the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed  of  sedition,  that 
has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
poisoned  the  good  corn ! 

But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this  is  re- 
newing fire  and  faggot,  reviving  the  Act,  de  heretico 
covihurendo.  This  will  be  cruelty  in  its  nature,  and 
barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad  in 
cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature  makes  it  a 
charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy  those  creatures,  not 
for  any  personal  injury  received,  but  for  prevention; 
not  for  the  evil  they  have  done,  but  the  evil  they  may 
do.      Serpents,   toads,   vipers,   etc.,   are   noxious    to   the 
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body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  life:  these  poison  the 
soul,  corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy 
the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our  future  felicity,  and  con- 
taminate the  whole  mass ! 

Shall  any  law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures  ?  Some 
beasts  are  for  sport,  and  the  huntsmen  give  them  the 
advantages  of  ground,  but  some  are  knocked  on  the  head 
by  all  possible  ways  of  violence  and  surprise. 

I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  faggot;  but  as  Scipio  said 
of  Carthage,  Delenda  est  Carthago!  They  are  to  be 
rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  ever  we  will  live  in  peace, 
serve  God,  or  enjoy  our  own.  As  for  the  manner,  I 
leave  it  to  those  hands  who  have  a  right  to  execute  God's 
justice  on  the  nation's  and  the  Church's  enemies. 

But  if  we  must  be  frighted  from  this  justice,  under 
these  specious  pretenses,  and  odious  sense  of  cruelty, 
nothing  will  be  effected.  It  will  be  more  barbarous  to 
our  own  children  and  dear  posterity,  when  they  shall 
reproach  their  fathers,  as  we  ours,  and  tell  us,  'You 
had  an  opportunity  to  root  out  this  cursed  race  from 
the  world  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  true 
Church  of  England  queen,  and  out  of  your  foolish  pity, 
you  spared  them,  because,  forsooth,  you  would  not  be 
cruel !  And  now  our  Church  is  suppressed  and  per- 
secuted, our  religion  trampled  under  foot,  our  estates 
plundered,  our  persons  imprisoned,  and  dragged  to  gaols, 
gibbets,  and  scaffolds !  Your  sparing  this  Amalekite 
race  is  our  destruction !  Your  mercy  to  them  proves 
cruelty  to  your  poor  posterity !' 

How  just  will  such  reflections  be  when  our  posterity 
shall  fall  under  the  merciless  clutches  of  this  unchari- 
table generation;  when  our  Church  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  schism,  faction,  enthusiasm,  and  confusion;  when 
our  government  shall  be  devolved  upon  foreigners,  and 
our  monarchy  dwindled  into  a  republic ! 
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It  would  be  more  rational  for  us,  if  we  must  spare 
this  generation,  to  summon  our  own  to  a  general  mas- 
sacre; and  as  we  have  brought  them  into  the  world 
free,  to  send  them  out  so;  and  not  betray  them  to  de- 
struction by  our  supine  negligence,  and  then  cry,  'It 
is  mercy !' 

Moses  was  a  merciful  meek  man;  and  yet  with  what 
fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  three  and  thirty  thousand  of  his  dear  Israelites  that 
were  fallen  into  idolatry.  What  was  the  reason?  It 
was  mercy  to  the  rest,  to  make  these  examples,  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  whole  army. 

How  many  millions  of  future  souls  we  save  from 
infection  and  delusion,  if  the  present  race  of  poisoned 
spirits  were  purged  from  the  face  of  the  land ! 

It  is  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter.  The  light  foolish 
handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  fines,  etc.;  't  is  their  glory 
and  their  advantage!  If  the  gallows  instead  of  the 
counter,  and  the  galleys  instead  of  the  fines  were  the 
reward  of  going  to  a  conventicle  to  preach  or  hear,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  sufferers.  The  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom is  over.  They  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen 
sheriffs  and  mayors,  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather 
than  be  hanged ! 

If  one  severe  law  were  made  and  punctually  executed 
that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conventicle  should  be 
banished  the  nation,  and  the  preacher  be  hanged,  we 
should  soon  see  an  end  of  the  tale.  They  would  all 
come  to  church  again,  and  one  age  would  make  us  all 
one  again. 

To  talk  of  five  shillings  a  month  for  not  coming  to 
the  sacrament,  and  one  shilling  per  week,  for  not  com- 
ing to  church:  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people 
as  was  never  known.  This  is  selling  them  a  liberty 
to  transgress,  for  so  much  money. 
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If  it  be  not  a  crime,  why  don't  we  give  them  full 
license?  And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  for 
the  committing  of  it,  for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to 
people  to  sin  against  God  and  the  government. 

If  it  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence,  both 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among  capital  offenses,  and 
let  it  receive  a  punishment  in  proportion  to  it. 

We  hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for  things 
not  worth  naming;  but  that  an  offense  against  God  and 
the  Church,  against  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  the 
dignity  of  religion  shall  be  bought  off  for  five  shillings: 
this  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian  government  that  it  is 
with  regret  I  transmit  it  to  posterity. 

If  men  sin  against  God,  affront  his  ordinances,  rebel 
against  his  church,  and  disobey  the  precepts  of  their 
superiors ;  let  them  suffer,  as  such  capital  crimes  de- 
serve. So  will  religion  flourish,  and  this  divided  nation 
be  once  again  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will  soon 
be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not  supposing 
that  all  the  Dissenters  in  England  should  be  hanged  or 
.banished.  But  as  in  case  of  rebellions  and  insurrec- 
tions, if  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  suffer,  the  multitude 
are  dismissed;  so  a  few  obstinate  people  being  made 
examples,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  severity  of  the  law 
would  find  a  stop  in  the  compliance  of  the  multitude. 

To  make  the  reasonableness  of  this  matter  out  of 
question,  and  more  unanswerably  plain,  let  us  examine 
for  what  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided  into  parties 
and  factions;  and  let  us  see  how  they  can  justify  a 
separation;  or  we  of  the  Church  of  England  can  justify 
our  bearing  the  insults  and  inconveniences  of  the  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  man  of  as  much 
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learning  as  most  among  them,  in  his  Answer  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity, hath  these  words,  p.  27 : — 'Do  the  religion  of 
the  Church  and  the  meeting  houses  make  two  religions? 
Wherein  do  they  differ?  The  substance  of  the  same 
religion  is  common  to  them  both,  and  the  modes  and 
accidents  are  the  things  in  which  only  they  differ.' 
P.  28 : — 'Thirty-nine  Articles  are  given  us  for  the  sum- 
mary of  our  religion;  thirty-six  contain  the  substance  of 
it  wherein  we  agree;  three  are  additional  appendices, 
about  which  we  have  some  differences.' 

Now,  if,  as  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  the  Church 
of  England  is  a  true  church,  and  the  difference  is  only 
in  a  few  'modes  and  accidents,'  why  should  we  expect 
that  they  will  suffer  the  gallows  and  galleys,  corporal 
punishment  and  banishment,  for  these  trifles  ?  There 
is  no  question,  but  they  will  be  wiser.  Even  their  own 
principles  won't  bear  them  out  in  it. 

They  will  certainly  comply  with  the  laws,  and  with 
reason.  And  though,  at  the  first,  severity  may  seem 
hard,  the  next  age  will  feel  nothing  of  it;  the  contagion 
will  be  rooted  out.  The  disease  being  cured,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  operation.  But  if  they  should  venture 
to  transgress,  and  fall  into  the  pit,  all  the  world  must 
condemn  their  obstinacy,  as  being  without  ground  from 
their  own  principles. 

Thus  the  pretense  of  cruelty  will  be  taken  off,  and 
the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  disquiets  they 
have  so  often  brought  upon  the  nation,  prevented. 

Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  make  them  haughty; 
and  that  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  to  persuade 
us  to  forbear  them,  that  it  is  a  warning  to  us,  without 
any  more  delay,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  or  remove  them  from  us. 

At  present^  Heaven  be  praised !  they  are  not  so  for- 
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midable  as  they  have  been,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so.  Providence  and  the  Church 
of  England  seem  to  join  in  this  particular,  that  now  the 
destroyers  of  the  nation's  peace  may  be  overturned; 
and  to  this  end,  the  present  opportunity  seems  to  put 
into  our  hands. 

To  this  end,  her  present  Majesty  seems  reserved  to 
enjoy  the  crown,  that  the  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  civil 
rights  of  the  nation  may  be  restored  by  her  hand. 

To  this  end,  the  face  of  affairs  has  received  such  a 
turn  in  the  process  of  a  few  months  as  never  has  been 
before.  The  leading  men  of  the  nation,  the  universal 
cry  of  the  people,  the  unanimous  request  of  the  clergy 
agree  in  this,  that  the  deliverance  of  our  Church  is  at 
hand! 

For  this  end,  has  Providence  given  such  a  parliament, 
such  a  convocation,  such  a  gentry,  and  such  a  queen, 
as  we  never  had  before. 

And  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  neglect  of 
such  opportunities  ?  The  succession  of  the  crown  has 
but  a  dark  prospect.  Another  Dutch  turn  m^y  make 
the  hopes  of  it  ridiculous,  and  the  practice  impossible. 
Be  the  house  of  our  future  princes  ever  so  well  inclined, 
they  will  be  foreigners.  Many  years  will  be  spent  in 
suiting  the  genius  of  strangers  to  this  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation;  and  how  many  ages  it  may  be 
before  the  English  throne  be  filled  with  so  much  zeal 
and  candour,  so  much  tenderness  and  hearty  affection  to 
the  Church,  as  we  see  it  now  covered  with,  who  can 
imagine  ? 

It  is  high  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  think  of  building  up  and  establishing  her 
in  such  a  manner  that  she  may  be  no  more  invaded  by 
foreigners,  nor  divided  by  factions,  schisms,  and  error. 

If   this   could   be   done   by   gentle   and  easy   methods. 
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I  should  be  glad:  but  the  wound  is  corroded,  the  vitals 
begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing  but  amputation  of  mem- 
bers can  complete  the  cure.  All  the  ways  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  all  persuasive  arguments  have 
been  made  use  of  in  vain. 

The  humour  of  the  Dissenters  has  so  increased  among 
the  people,  that  they  hold  the  Church  in  defiance,  and 
the  house  of  God  is  an  abomination  among  them.  Nay, 
they  have  brought  up  their  posterity  in  such  prepos- 
sessed aversion  to  our  holy  religion,  that  the  ignorant 
mob  think  we  are  all  idolators  and  worshippers  of  Baal, 
and  account  it  a  sin  to  come  within  the  walls  of  our 
churches.  The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shy 
of  a  heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  nor  the 
Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our  Dissenters  are 
of  the  church  and  the  divine  service  solemnized  therein. 

The  obstinacy  must  be  rooted  out,  with  the  profession 
of  it.  While  the  generation  are  left  at  liberty  daily  to 
affront  God  Almighty,  and  dishonour  his  holy  worship, 
we  are  wanting  in  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  mother, 
the  Church  of  England. 

How  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  Church,  and 
to  our  posterity,  to  leave  them  entangled  with  fanaticism, 
error,  and  obstinacy,  in  the  bowels  of  the  nation;  to 
leave  them  an  enemy  in  their  streets,  that,  in  time, 
may  involve  them  in  the  same  crimes,  and  endanger  the 
utter  extirpation  of  the  religion  of  the  nation  .f* 

What  is  the  difference  betwixt  this,  and  being  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  whence  we 
have  reformed?  If  one  be  an  extreme  to  the  one  hand, 
and  one  on  another,  it  is  equally  destructive  to  the  truth 
to  have  errors  settled  among  us,  let  them  be  of  what 
nature  they  will.  Both  are  enemies  of  our  Church,  and 
of  our  peace;  and  why  should  it  not  be  as  criminal  to 
admit  an  enthusiast  as  a  Jesuit.'*     Why  should  the  papist 
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with  his  seven  sacraments  be  worse  than  the  Quaker 
with  no  sacraments  at  all?  Why  should  religious  houses 
be  more  intolerable  than  meeting  houses? 

Alas,  the  Church  of  England !  What  with  popery  on 
one  hand,  and  schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  been 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  Now,  let  us  crucify  the 
thieves ! 

Let  her  foundations  be  established  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  enemies  !  The  doors  of  mercy  being  always 
open  to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people,  let 
the  obstinate  be  ruled  with  the  rod  of  iron ! 

Let  all  true  sons  of  so  holy  and  oppressed  a  mother, 
exasperated  by  her  afflictions,  harden  their  hearts  against 
those  w^ho  have  oppressed  her. 

And  may  God  Almighty  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all 
the  friends  of  truth,  to  lift  up  a  standard  against  pride 
and  Antichrist,  that  the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  error 
may  be  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  this  land,  for  ever  I 
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A  TRUE  RELATION  OF  THE  APPARITION 
OF  ONE  MRS.  VEAL  THE  NEXT  DAY 
AFTER  HER  DEATH,  TO  ONE  MRS.  BAR- 
GRAVE,  AT  CANTERBURY,  THE  EIGHTH 
OF  SEPTEMBER,  1705 

THE    PREFACE 

This  relation  is  matter  of  fact,  and  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  may  induce  any  reasonable  man 
to  believe  it.  It  was  sent  by  a  gentleman,  a  justice  of 
peace  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  a  very  intelligent  per- 
son, to  his  friend  in  London,  as  it  is  here  worded;  which 
discourse  is  attested  by  a  very  sober  and  understanding 
gentlewoman  and   kinswoman   of  the   said   gentleman's. 
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who  lives  in  Canterbury,  within  a  few  doors  of  the 
house  in  which  the  within-named  Mrs.  Bargrave  lives ; 
who  believes  his  kinswoman  to  be  of  so  discerning  a 
spirit,  as  not  to  be  put  upon  by  any  fallacy,  and  who 
positively  assured  him  that  the  whole  matter  as  it  is 
here  related  and  laid  down  is  really  true,  and  what 
she  herself  had  in  the  same  words,  as  near  as  may  be, 
from  Mrs.  Bargrave's  own  mouth,  who,  she  knows,  had 
no  reason  to  invent  and  publish  such  a  story,  nor  any 
design  to  forge  and  tell  a  lie,  being  a  woman  of  much 
honesty  and  virtue,  and  her  whole  life  a  course,  as  it 
were,  of  piety.  The  use  which  we  ought  to  make  of  it 
is  to  consider  that  there  is  a  life  to  come  after  this, 
and  a  just  God  who  will  retribute  to  every  one  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  therefore  to 
reflect  upon  our  past  course  of  life  we  have  led  in  the 
world;  that  our  time  is  short  and  uncertain;  and  that 
if  we  would  escape  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly  and 
receive  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  which  is  the  laying 
hold  of  eternal  life,  we  ought,  for  the  time  to  come,  to 
return  to  God  by  a  speedy  repentance,  ceasing  to  do 
evil,  and  learning  to  do  well;  to  seek  after  God  early, 
if  haply  He  may  be  found  of  us,  and  lead  such  lives 
for  the   future  as   may  be  well  pleasing  in   His   sight. 

A  RELATION  OF  THE  APPARITION  OF 
MRS.  VEAL 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  on 
so  good  authority,  that  my  reading  and  conversation  has 
not  given  me  anything  like  it.  It  is  fit  to  gratify  the 
most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mrs.  Bargrave  is 
the  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Veal  appeared  after  her  death; 
she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can  avouch  for  her 
reputation    for   these   last    fifteen   or    sixteen   yearSj   on 
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my  own  knowledge;  and  I  can  confirm  the  good  char- 
acter she  had  from  her  youth  to  the  time  of  my  ac- 
quaintance; though  since  this  relation  she  is  calum- 
niated by  some  people  that  are  friends  to  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Veal  who  appeared,  who  think  the  relation  of  this 
appearance  to  be  a  reflection,  and  endeavour  what  they 
can  to  blast  Mrs.  Bargrave's  reputation,  and  to  laugh 
the  story  out  of  countenance.  But  by  the  circumstances 
thereof,  and  the  cheerful  disposition  of  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
notwithstanding  the  unheard-of  ill-usage  of  a  very 
wicked  husband,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  dejection 
in  her  face;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  her  let  fall  a  desponding 
or  murmuring  expression;  nay,  not  when  actually  under 
her  husband's  barbarity,  which  I  have  been  witness  to, 
and  several  other  persons  of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now  you  must  know  Mrs.  Veal  was  a  maiden  gentle- 
woman of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  some  years 
last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which  were  per- 
ceived coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from  her  discourse 
very  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She  was  main- 
tained by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house  in  Dover. 
She  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  her  brother  a  very 
sober  man,  to  all  appearance;  but  now  he  does  all  he 
can  to  null  or  quash  the  story.  Mrs.  Veal  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bargrave  from  her  child- 
hood. Mrs.  Veal's  circumstances  were  then  mean;  her 
father  did  not  take  care  of  his  children  as  he  ought, 
so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hardships ;  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  in  those  days  had  as  unkind  a  father,  though  she 
wanted  neither  for  food  nor  clothing,  whilst  Mrs.  Veal 
wanted  for  both;  so  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mrs. 
Bargrave  to  be  very  much  her  friend  in  several  in- 
stances, which  mightily  endeared  Mrs.  Veal;  insomuch 
that  she  would  often  say,  "Mrs.  Bargrave,  you  are  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world; 
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and  no  circumstance  in  life  shall  ever  dissolve  my 
friendship."  They  would  often  condole  each  other's 
adverse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelincourt  Upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
sorrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  custom-house  at  Dover  which  occasioned  Mrs. 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Bargrave,  though  there  never  was  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a  half;  though  about  a  twelve-month  of 
the  time  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  been  absent  from  Dover, 
and  this  last  half-year  had  been  in  Canterbury  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  8th  of  September  last,  viz., 
1705,  she  was  sitting  alone,  in  the  forenoon,  thinking 
over  her  unfortunate  -life,  and  arguing  herself  into  a 
due  resignation  to  Providence,  though  her  condition 
seemed  hard.  "And,"  said  she,  "I  have  been  provided 
for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  still;  and  am 
well  satisfied  that  my  aflBictions  shall  end  when  it  is  most 
fit  for  me";  and  then  she  took  up  her  sewing-work, 
which  she  had  no  sooner  done  but  she  hears  a  knocking 
at  the  door.  She  went  to  see  who  was  there,  and  this 
proved  to  be  Mrs.  Veal,  her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a 
riding-habit;  at  that  moment  of  time  the  clock  struck 
twelve  at  noon. 

"Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I  am  surprised  to  see 
you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger" ;  but  told  her 
she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute  her,  which 
Mrs.  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips  almost  touched; 
and  then  Mrs.  Veal  drew  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes 
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and  said,  "I  am  not  very  well/'  and  so  waived  it.  She 
told  Mrs.  Bargrave  she  was  going  a  journey,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  her  first.  "But,"  says  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave,  "how  came  you  to  take  a  journey  alone?  I  am 
amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have  so  fond  a 
brother."  "Oh,"  says  Mrs.  Veal,  "I  gave  my  brother 
the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so  great  a  de- 
sire to  see  you  before  I  took  my  journey."  So  Mrs. 
Bargrave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room  within 
the  first,  and  Mrs.  Veal  set  her  down  in  an  elbow-chair, 
in  which  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  sitting  when  she  heard 
Mrs.  Veal  knock.  Then  says  Mrs.  Veal,  "My  dear  friend, 
I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friendship  again,  and  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  breach  of  it;  and  if  you  can  forgive 
me,  you  are  one  of  the  best  of  women."  "Oh,"  says 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  "don't  mention  such  a  thing.  I  have  not 
had  an  uneasy  thought  about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it." 
"What  did  you  think  of  me.''"  said  Mrs.  Veal.  Says 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  forget 
yourself  and  me."  Then  Mrs.  Veal  reminded  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  in  her  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  with  each 
other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity;  what  books  they 
read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  received  from 
Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death,  which  was  the  best,  she 
said,  on  that  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also  mentioned 
Dr.  Sherlock,  the  two  Dutch  books  which  were  trans- 
lated, wrote  upon  Death,  and  several  others;  but  Drelin- 
court,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions  of  death  and  the 
future  state  of  any  who  had  handled  that  subject. 
Then  she  asked  Mrs.  Bargrave  whether  she  had  Drelin- 
court.  She  said,  "Yes."  Says  Mrs.  Veal,  "Fetch  it." 
And  so  Mrs.  Bargrave  goes  upstairs  and  brings  it  down. 
Says  Mrs.  Veal,  "Dear  Mrs.  Bargrave,  if  the  eyes  of 
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our  faith  were  as  open  as  the  eves  of  our  body,  we 
should  see  numbers  of  angels  about  us  for  our  guard. 
The  notions  we  have  of  heaven  now  are  nothing  like 
what  it  is,  as  Drelincourt  says.  Therefore  be  comforted 
under  your  afflictions,  and  believe  that  the  Almighty 
has  a  particular  regard  to  you,  and  that  your  afflictions 
are  marks  of  God's  favour;  and  when  they  have  done 
the  business  they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed 
from  you.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what 
I  say  to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  in- 
finitely reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings ;  for  I  can 
never  believe"  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
great  earnestness,  which  indeed  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  "that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state;  but  be  assured  that 
your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a  short 
time."  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and  heavenly  man- 
ner that  Mrs.  Bargrave  wept  several  times,  she  was  so 
deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mrs.  Veal  mentioned  Dr.  Horneck's  Ascetic, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of 
the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  recom- 
mended to  our  imitation,  and  said  their  conversation  was 
not  like  this  of  our  age ;  "for  now,"  says  she,  "there  is 
nothing  but  frothy,  vain  discourse,  which  is  far  different 
from  theirs.  Theirs  was  to  edification,  and  to  build  one 
another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they  were  not  as  we  are,  nor 
are  we  as  they  were;  but,"  said  she,  "we  might  do  as 
they  did.  There  was  a  hearty  friendship  among  them; 
but  where  is  it  now  to  be  found  .^"  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
"It  is  hard  indeed  to  find  a  true  friend  in  these  days." 
Says  Mrs.  Veal,  "Mr.  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses, 
called  Friendship  in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully 
admire.      Have    vou   seen   the   book?"    savs    Mrs.    Veal. 
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"No,"  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "but  I  have  the  verses  of  my 
own  writing  out."  "Have  you.^"  says  Mrs.  Veal;  "then 
fetch  them."  Which  she  did  from  above-stairs,  and 
offered  them  to  Mrs.  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and 
waived  the  thing,  saying  holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  ache ;  and  then  desired  Mrs.  Bargrave  to  read 
them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  admiring 
Friendship  Mrs.  Veal  said,  "Dear  Mrs.  Bargrave,  I  shall 
love  you  for  ever."  In  these  verses  there  is  twice  used 
the  word  Elysian.  "Ah  !"  says  Mrs.  Veal,  "these  poets 
have  such  names  for  heaven  !"  She  would  often  draw 
her  hand  across  her  own  eyes  and  say,  "Mrs.  Bargrave, 
do  not  you  think  I  am  mightily  impaired  by  my  fits }" 
"No,"  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I  think  you  look  as  well  as 
ever  I  knew  you." 

After  all  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mrs.  Bargrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters' conversation  could  be  retained,  though  the  main 
of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs.  Bargrave 
she  would  have  her  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  and 
tell  him  she  would  have  him  give  rings  to  such  and  such, 
and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold  in  her  cabinet,  and 
that  she  would  have  two  broad  pieces  given  to  her  cousin 
Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs.  Bargrave  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  in  a 
chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep  her  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it  (for  the  elbow- 
chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling  on  either 
side);  and  to  divert  Mrs.  Veal,  as  she  thought,  took 
hold  of  her  gown-sleeve,  several  times,  and  commended 
it.     Mrs.  Veal  told  her  it  was  a  scoured  silk,  and  newly 
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made  up.  But  for  all  this,  Mrs.  Veal  persisted  in  her 
request,  and  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  she  must  not  deny 
her,  and  she  would  have  her  tell  her  brother  all  their 
conversation  when  she  had  an  opportunity.  "Dear  Mrs. 
Veal,"  said  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "this  seems  so  impertinent 
that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  comply  with  it;  and  what  a 
mortifying  story  will  our  conversation  be  to  a  young 
gentleman !"  "Well,"  says  Mrs.  Veal,  "I  must  not  be 
denied."  "Why,"  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "it  is  much  bet- 
ter, methinks,  to  do  it  yourself."  "No,"  says  Mrs.  Veal, 
"though  it  seems  impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see 
more  reason  for  it  hereafter."  Mrs.  Bargrave  then,  to 
satisfy  her  importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and 
ink,  but  Mrs.  Veal  said,  "Let  it  alone  now,  and  do  it 
when  I  am  gone;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it";  which 
was  one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting. 
And  so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Veal  asked  for  Mrs.  Bargrave's  daughter. 
She  said  she  was  not  at  home.  "But  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  her,"  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I'll  send  for 
her."  "Do/'  says  Mrs.  Veal.  On  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  send  for  her;  and  by  the 
time  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  returning,  Mrs.  Veal  was  got 
without  the  door  into  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the 
beast-market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day), 
and  stood  ready  to  part.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Bargrave 
came  to  her,  she  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste. 
She  said  she  must  be  going,  though  perhaps  she  might 
not  go  her  journey  until  Monday;  and  told  Mrs. 
Bargrave  she  hoped  she  should  see  her  again  at  her 
cousin  Watson's  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leave  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs.  Bargrave  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three-quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 
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Mrs.  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  above  four 
hours'  sense  before  death,  in  which  time  she  received  the 
sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs.  Veal's  appearing, 
being  Sunday,  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  so  mightily  indisposed 
with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could  not  go  out 
that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she  sent  a  person  to 
Captain  Watson's  to  know  if  Mrs.  Veal  was  there. 
They  wondered  at  Mrs.  Bargrave's  inquiry,  and  sent  her 
word  that  she  was  not  there,  nor  was  expected.  At 
this  answer,  Mrs.  Bargrave  told  the  maid  she  had  cer- 
tainly mistook  the  name  or  made  some  blunder.  And 
though  she  was  ill,  she  put  on  her  hood,  and  went  her- 
self to  Captain  Watson's,  though  she  knew  none  of  the 
family,  to  see  if  Mrs.  Veal  was  there  or  not.  They 
said  they  wondered  at  her  asking,  for  that  she  had  not 
been  in  town;  they  were  sure,  if  she  had,  she  would 
have  been  there.  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I  am  sure  she 
was  with  me  on  Saturday  almost  two  hours."  They 
said  it  was  impossible;  for  they  must  have  seen  her,  if 
she  had.  In  comes  Captain  Watson  while  they  are  in 
dispute,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Veal  was  certainly  dead, 
and  her  escutcheons  were  making.  This  strangely  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Bargrave,  when  she  sent  to  the  person 
immediately  who  had  the  care  of  them,  and  found  it 
true.  Then  she  related  the  whole  story  to  Captain 
Watson's  family,  and  what  gown  she  had  on,  and  how 
striped,  and  that  Mrs.  Veal  told  her  it  was  scoured. 
Then  Mrs.  Watson  cried  out,  "You  have  seen  her  in- 
deed, for  none  knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  myself  that 
the  gown  was  scoured."  And  Mrs.  Watson  owned  that 
she  described  the  gown  exactly;  "for,"  said  she,  "I 
helped  her  to  make  it  up."  This  Mrs.  Watson  blazed 
all  about  the  town,  and  avouched  the  demonstration  of 
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the  truth  of  Mrs.  Bargrave's  seeing  Mrs.  Veal's  appari- 
tion; and  Captain  Watson  carried  two  gentlemen  imme- 
diately to  Mrs.  Bargrave's  house  to  hear  the  relation 
from  her  own  mouth.  And  when  it  spread  so  fast  the 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality,  the  judicious  and 
skeptical  part  of  the  world,  flocked  in  upon  her,  it 
at  last  became  such  a  task  that  she  was  forced  to  go 
out  of  the  way;  for  they  were  in  general  extremely 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  plainly  saw 
that  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  no  hypochondriac,  for  she  al- 
ways appears  with  such  a  cheerful  air  and  pleasing 
mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  favour  and  esteem  of  all 
the  gentry,  and  it  is  thought  a  great  favour  if  they  can 
but  get  the  relation  from  her  own  mouth.  I  should 
have  told  you  before  that  Mrs.  Veal  told  Mrs.  Bargrave 
that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  were  just  come  down 
from  London  to  see  her.  Says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "How 
came  you  to  order  matters  so  strangely?"  "It  could  not 
be  helped,"  says  Mrs.  Veal.  And  her  brother  and  sis- 
ter did  come  to  see  her,  and  entered  the  town  of  Dover 
just  as  Mrs.  Veal  was  expiring.  Mrs.  Bargrave  asked 
her  whether  she  would  drink  some  tea.  Says  Mrs.  Veal, 
"I  do  not  care  if  I  do;  but  I'll  warrant  this  mad  fellow" 
(meaning  Mrs.  Bargrave's  husband)  "has  broke  all 
your  trinkets."  "But,"  says  Mrs.  Bargrave,  "I'll  get 
something  to  drink  in,  for  all  that."  But  Mrs.  Veal 
waived  it,  and  said,  "It  is  no  matter;  let  it  alone";  and 
so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs.  Bargrave,  which  was 
some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  sayings  of  Mrs.  Veal. 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mrs.  Bargrave — 
that  old  Mr.  Breton  allowed  Mrs.  Veal  ten  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  till  Mrs.  Veal  told  it  her.     Mrs.  Bargrave  never 
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varies  in  her  story,  which  puzzles  those  who  doubt  of 
the  truth  or  are  unwilling  to  believe  it.  A  servant  in 
the  neighbour's  yard  adjoining  to  Mrs.  Bargrave's  house 
heard  her  talking  to  somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mrs. 
Veal  was  with  her.  Mrs.  Bargrave  went  out  to  her 
next  neighbour's  the  very  moment  she  parted  with  Mrs. 
Veal,  and  told  her  what  ravishing  conversation  she  had 
with  an  old  friend,  and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelin- 
court's  Book  of  Death  is,  since  this  happened,  bought 
up  strangely.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  trouble  and  fatigue  Mrs.  Bargrave  has 
undergone  upon  this  account,  she  never  took  the  value 
of  a  farthing,  nor  suffered  her  daughter  to  take  any- 
thing of  anybody,  and  therefore  can  have  no  interest  in 
telling  the  story. 

But  Mr.  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  see  Mrs.  Bargrave;  but  yet  it  is 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  never 
went  near  Mrs.  Bargrave;  and  some  of  his  friends  re- 
port her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr.  Breton's 
ten  pounds  a  year.  But  the  person  who  pretends  to  say 
so  has  the  reputation  of  a  notorious  liar  among  persons 
whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Now,  Mr. 
Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  to  say  she  lies,  but 
says  a  bad  husband  has  crazed  her.  But  she  needs 
only  present  herself  and  it  will  effectually  confute  that 
pretense.  Mr.  Veal  says  he  asked  his  sister  on  her 
death-bed  whether  she  had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  any- 
thing, and  she  said  no.  Now,  the  things  which  Mrs. 
Veal's  apparition  would  have  disposed  of  were  so 
trifling,  and  nothing  of  justice  aimed  at  in  their  dis- 
posal, that  the  design  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  only  in 
order   to   make    Mrs.    Bargrave    so   to    demonstrate   the 
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truth  of  her  appearance,  as  to  satisfy  the  world  of  the 
reality  thereof  as  to  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
to  secure  her  reputation  among  the  reasonable  and  under- 
standing part  of  mankind.  And  then  again  Mr.  Veal 
owns  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold;  but  it  was  not 
found  in  her  cabinet,  but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks 
improbable;  for  that  Mrs.  Watson  owned  that  Mrs. 
Veal  was  so  very  careful  of  the  key  of  the  cabinet 
that  she  would  trust  nobody  with  it;  and  if  so,  no  doubt 
she  would  not  trust  her  gold  out  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Veal's 
often  drawing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs. 
Bargrave  whether  her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks 
to  me  as  if  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  of  her  fits,  to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  strange 
that  she  should  put  her  upon  writing  to  her  brother 
to  dispose  of  rings  and  gold,  which  looks  so  much  like 
a  dying  person's  request;  and  it  took  accordingly  with 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  as  the  effects  of  her  fits  coming  upon 
her;  and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonder- 
ful love  to  her  and  care  of  her  that  she  should  not  be 
affrighted,  which  indeed  appears  in  her  whole  manage- 
ment, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the  daytime, 
M^aiving  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was  alone,  and 
then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  prevent  a  second 
attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr.  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection,  as  it  is  plain  he  does  by  his  endeavouring  to 
stifle  it,  I  can't  imagine,  because  the  generality  believe 
her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so  heavenly. 
Her  two  great  errands  were  to  comfort  Mrs.  Bargrave 
in  her  afl3iction,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the 
breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious  discourse  to  en- 
courage her.  So  that  after  all  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Bargrave   could   hatch   such    an    invention   as   this    from 
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Friday  noon  to  Saturday  noon,  supposing  that  she  knew 
of  Mrs.  Veal's  death  the  very  first  moment,  without 
jumbling  circumstances,  and  without  any  interest  too, 
she  must  be  more  witty,  fortunate,  and  wicked  too,  than 
any  indifferent  person,  I  dare  say,  will  allow.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Bargrave  several  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the 
gown.  She  answered  modestly,  "If  my  senses  are  to 
be  relied  on,  I  am  sure  of  it."  I  asked  her  if  she  heard 
a  sound  when  she  clapped  her  hand  upon  her  knee.  She 
said  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  and  she  said,  "She 
appeared  to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did,  who  talked 
with  her.  And  I  may,"  said  she,  "be  as*  soon  persuaded 
that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now  as  that  I  did 
not  really  see  her;  for  I  was  under  no  manner  of  fear, 
and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted  with  her  as 
such.  I  would  not,"  says  she,  "give  one  farthing  to 
make  any  one  believe  it;  I  have  no  interest  in  it.  Noth- 
ing but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me  for  a  long  time,  for 
aught  I  know;  and  had  it  not  come  to  light  by  accident, 
it  would  never  have  been  made  public."  But  now  she 
says  she  will  make  her  own  private  use  of  it,  and  keep 
herself  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  she  can;  and  so  she 
has  done  since.  She  says  she  had  a  gentleman  who 
came  thirty  miles  to  her  to  hear  the  relation,  and  that 
she  had  told  it  to  a  room  full  of  people  at  a  time.  Sev- 
eral particular  gentlemen  have  had  the  story  from  Mrs. 
Bargrave's  own  mouth. 

This  thing  has  very  much  affected  me,  and  I  am  as 
well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best  grounded  matter  of 
fact.  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact  because 
we  cannot  solve  things  of  which  we  have  no  certain  or 
demonstrative  notions,  seems  strange  to  me.  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave's  authority  and  sincerity  alone  would  have  been 
undoubted  in  any  other  case. 
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JONATHAN    SWIFT    (1667-1745) 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CITY  SHOWER 

(/w  Imitation  of  Virgil* s  Georgics) 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 

(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 

Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 

Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

If  you  be  wise,  then,  go  not  far  to  dine: 

You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 

A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 

Old  aches  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage;  10 

Sauntering  in  coffeehouse  is  Dulman  seen; 

He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  South,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 

A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 

That  swill'd  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 

And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 

Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 

While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope; 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which   some  careless   quean 

Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean:  20 

You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then,  turning,  stop 

To  rail;  she  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 

Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  the  unequal  strife. 

But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life. 

And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 

'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 

All !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 

When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  } 
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Sole  coat !  where  dust,  cemented  by  the  rain, 

Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain !  30 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 

Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 

The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach. 

Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 

The  tuck'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 

While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides. 

Here   various   kinds   by  various   fortunes   led, 

Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed.  40 

Triumphant  Tories,  and  desponding  Whigs, 

Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 

Box'd  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits. 

While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits. 

And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 

The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 

So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 

Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed, 

(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do. 

Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through)  50 

Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 

And  each  imprison'd  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odour,  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sail'd  from,  by  their  sight  and  smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  with  rapid  force, 
From  Smithfield  to  St.  Pulchre's  shape  their  course, 
And  in  huge  confluence  join'd  at   Snowhill  ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holborn  bridge.  60 

Sweeping  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drench'd  in  mud, 
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Dead   cats,   and   turnip-tops,   come   tumbling   down   the 
flood. 
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In  the  modern  taste 


Fluttering    spread    thy    purple    pinions. 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart: 

I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions ; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 


II 


Mild   Arcadians,   ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flocks. 
See  my  weary  days   consuming 

All  beneath  your  flowery  rocks. 

Ill 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping 

Mourned  Adonis,  darling  youth;  10 

Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping. 

Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 


IV 


Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers ; 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre; 
Soothe  my  ever-waking  slumbers ; 

Bright   Apollo,  lend  thy   choir. 
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Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors. 

Armed   with  adamantine   chains. 
Lead   me   to   the   crystal   mirrors. 

Watering   soft    Elysian   plains.  20 


VI 


Mournful    cypress,   verdant   •willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's   brows, 
Morpheus,  hovering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 

VII 

Melancholy  smooth  Meander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round, 
On  thy  margins  lovers  wander. 

With  thy  flowery  chaplets  crowned. 

VIII 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping 

Softly   seeks   her   silent   mate,  30 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping; 

Melody  resigns  to   fate. 
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A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 

FOR  PREVENTING  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
POOR  PEOPLE  FROM  BEING  A  BURTHEN 
TO  THEIR  PARENTS  OR  COUNTRY,  AND 
FOR  MAKING  THEM  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those,  who  walk  through  this 
great  town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they  see  the 
streets,  the  roads,  and  cabin-doors,  crowded  with  beggars 
of  the  female  sex,  followed  by  three,  four,  or  six  chil- 
dren, all  in  rags,  and  importuning  every  passenger  for 
an  alms.  These  mothers  instead  of  being  able  to  work 
for  their  honest  livelihood,  are  forced  to  employ  all  their 
time  in  strolling,  to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless 
infants,  who,  as  they  grow  up,  either  turn  thieves  for 
want  of  work,  or  leave  their  dear  Native  Country  to 
fight  for  the  Pretender  in  Spain,  or  sell  themselves  to 
the  Barbadoes. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  this  prodigious 
number  of  children,  in  the  arms,  or  on  the  backs,  or  at 
the  heels  of  their  mothers,  and  frequently  of  their 
fathers,  is  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  king- 
dom, a  very  great  additional  grievance;  and  therefore 
whoever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap  and  easy  method  of 
making  these  children  sound,  useful  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth would  deserve  so  well  of  the  public,  as  to 
have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation. 

But  my  intention  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to 
provide  only  for  the  children  of  professed  beggars,  it  is 
of  a  much  greater  extent,  and  shall  take  in  the  whole 
number   of   infants   at   a   certain   age,   who   are   born   of 
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parents  in  effect  as  little  able  to  support  them,  as  those 
who  demand  our  charity  in  the  streets. 

As  to  my  own  part,  having  turned  my  thoughts,  for 
many  years,  upon  this  important  subject,  and  maturely 
weighed  the  several  schemes  of  other  projectors,  I  have 
always  found  them  grossly  mistaken  in  their  computa- 
tion. It  is  true  a  child,  just  dropped  from  its  dam,  may 
be  supported  by  her  milk  for  a  solar  year  with  little 
other  nourishment,  at  most  not  above  the  value  of  two 
shillings,  which  the  mother  may  certainly  get,  or  the 
value  in  scraps,  by  her  lawful  occupation  of  begging, 
and  it  is  exactly  at  one  year  old  that  I  propose  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as,  instead  of  being  a 
charge  upon  their  parents,  or  the  parish,  or  wanting  food 
and  raiment  for  the  rest  of  their  liv^es,  they  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  contribute  to  the  feeding  and  partly  to  the 
clothing  of  many  thousands. 

There  is  likewise  another  great  advantage  in  my 
scheme,  that  it  will  prevent  those  voluntary  abortions, 
and  that  horrid  practice  of  women  murdering  their 
bastard  children,  alas,  too  frequent  among  us,  sacrificing 
the  poor  innocent  babes,  I  doubt,  more  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense, than  the  shame,  which  would  move  tears  and  pity 
An  the  most  savage  and  inhuman  breast. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  kingdom  being  usually 
reckoned  one  million  and  a  half,  of  these  I  calculate 
there  may  be  about  two  hundred  thousand  couple  whose 
wives  are  breeders,  from  whicli  number  I  subtract  thirty 
thousand  couples,  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  own 
children,  although  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  so  many 
under  the  present  distresses  of  the  kingdom,  but  this 
being  granted,  tliere  will  remain  an  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  breeders.  I  again  subtract  fifty  thousand  for 
those  women  who  miscarr}'-,  or  whose  children  die  by  ac- 
cident, or  disease  within  the  year.     There  only  remain  an 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  of  poor  parents 
annually  born:  The  question  therefore  is,  how  this  num- 
ber shall  be  reared,  and  provided  for,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  under  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is 
utterly  impossible  by  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed, 
for  we  can  neither  employ  them  in  handicraft,  or  agri- 
culture; we  neither  build  houses  (I  mean  in  the  country), 
nor  cultivate  land :  they  can  very  seldom  pick  up  a 
livelihood  by  stealing  till  they  arrive  at  six  years  old, 
except  where  they  are  of  towardly  parts,  although,  I 
confess  they  learn  the  rudiments  much  earlier,  during 
which  time,  they  can  however  be  properly  looked  upon 
only  as  probationers,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  prin- 
cipal gentleman  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  who  protested 
to  me,  that  he  never  knew  above  one  or  two  instances 
under  the  age  of  six,  even  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  so 
renowned  for  the  quickest  proficiency  in  that  art. 

I  am  assured  by  our  merchants,  that  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
before  twelve  years  old,  is  no  saleable  commodity,  and 
even  when  they  come  to  this  age,  they  will  not  yield 
above  three  pounds,  or  three  pounds  and  half-a-crown  at 
most  on  the  Exchange,  which  cannot  turn  to  account 
either  to  the  parents  or  the  kingdom,  the  charge  of  nutri- 
ment and  rags  having  been  at  least  four  times  that  value. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  humbly  propose  my  own 
thoughts,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the  least 
objection. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of 
my  acquaintance  in  London;  that  a  young  healthy  child 
well  nursed  is  at  a  year  old  a  most  delicious,  nourishing, 
and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or 
boiled,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in 
a  fricassee,  or  a  ragout. 

I  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration, 
that    of    the    hundred    and    twentv    thousand    children. 
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already  computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  reserved  for 
breed,  whereof  only  one  fourth  part  to  be  males,  which 
is  more  than  we  allow  to  sheep,  black-cattle,  or  swine, 
and  my  reason  is  that  these  children  are  seldom  the 
fruits  of  marriage,  a  circumstance  not  much  regarded  by 
our  savages,  therefore  one  male  will  be  sufficient  to  serve 
four  females.  That  the  remaining  hundred  thousand 
may  at  a  year  old  be  offered  in  sale  to  the  persons  of 
quality,  and  fortune,  through  the  kingdom,  always  ad- 
vising the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plentifully  in  the  last 
month,  so  as  to  render  them  plump,  and  fat  for  a  good 
table.  A  child  will  make  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment 
for  friends,  and  when  the  family  dines  alone,  the  fore  or 
hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable  dish,  and  seasoned 
with  a  little  pepper  or  salt  will  be  very  good  boiled  on 
the  fourth  day,  especially  in  winter. 

I  have  reckoned  upon  a  medium,  that  a  child  just 
born  will  w^eigh  12  pounds,  and  in  a  solar  year  if  toler- 
ably nursed  increaseth  to  28  pounds. 

I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear,  and  there- 
fore very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already 
devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title 
to  the  children. 

•  Infants'  flesh  will  be  in  season  throughout  the  year, 
but  more  plentiful  in  March,  and  a  little  before  and 
after,  for  we  are  told  by  a  grave  author,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  that  fish  being  a  prolific  diet,  there 
are  more  children  born  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
about  nine  months  after  Lent,  than  at  any  other  season; 
therefore  reckoning  a  year  after  Lent,  the  markets  will 
be  more  glutted  than  usual,  because  the  number  of 
Popish  infants,  is  at  least  three  to  one  in  this  kingdom, 
and  therefore  it  will  have  one  other  collateral  advantage 
by  lessening  the  number  of  Papists  among  us. 

I  have  already  computed  the  charge  oi  nursing  a  beg- 
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gar's  child  (in  which  list  I  reckon  all  cottagers, 
labourers,  and  four-fifths  of  the  farmers)  to  be  about 
two  shillings  per  annum,  rags  included,  and  I  believe  no 
gentleman  would  repine  to  give  ten  shillings  for  the 
carcass  of  a  good  fat  child,  which,  as  I  have  said  will 
make  four  dishes  of  excellent  nutritive  meat,  when  he 
hath  only  some  particular  friend,  or  his  own  family  to 
dine  with  him.  Thus  the  Squire  will  learn  to  be  a  good 
landlord,  and  grow  popular  among  his  tenants,  the 
mother  will  have  eight  shillings  net  profit,  and  be  fit 
for   work  till   she   produces   another   child. 

Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confess  the 
times  require)  may  flay  the  carcass;  the  skin  of  which, 
artificially  dressed,  will  make  admirable  gloves  for  ladies, 
and   summer  boots   for   fine   gentleman. 

As  to  our  City  of  Dublin,  shambles  may  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  most  convenient  parts  of  it,  and 
butchers  we  may  be  assured  will  not  be  wanting,  although 
I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  alive,  and  dress- 
ing them  hot  from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting  pigs. 

A  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and 
whose  virtues  I  highly  esteem,  was  lately  pleased,  in 
discoursing  on  this  matter,  to  offer  a  refinement  upon  my 
scheme.  He  said,  that  many  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom, 
having  of  late  destroyed  their  deer,  he  conceived  that 
the  want  of  venison  might  be  well  supplied  by  the 
bodies  of  young  lads  and  maidens,  not  exceeding  four- 
teen years  of  age,  nor  under  twelv^e,  so  great  a  number 
of  both  sexes  in  every  country  being  now  ready  to  starve, 
for  want  of  work  and  service :  and  these  to  be  disposed 
of  by  their  parents  if  alive,  or  otherwise  by  their  nearest 
relations.  But  with  due  deference  to  so  excellent  a 
friend,  and  so  deserving  a  patriot,  I  cannot  be  altogether 
in  his  sentiments;  for  as  to  the  males,  my  American 
acquaintance  assured  me  from  frequent  experience,  that 
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their  flesh  was  generally  tough  and  lean,  like  that  of  our 
schoolboys,  by  continual  exercise,  and  their  taste  dis- 
agreeable, and  to  fatten  them  would  not  answer  the 
charge.  Then  as  to  the  females,  it  would,  I  think  with 
humble  submission,  be  a  loss  to  the  public,  because  they 
soon  would  become  breeders  themselves :  And  besides,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  scrupulous  people  might  be 
apt  to  censure  such  a  practice,  (although  indeed  very 
unjustly)  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty,  which,  I 
confess,  hath  always  been  with  me  the  strongest  objec- 
tion against  any  project,  however  so  well  intended. 

But  in  order  to  justify  my  friend,  he  confessed  that 
this  expedient  was  put  into  his  head  by  the  famous 
Psalmanazar,  a  native  of  the  island  Formosa,  who  came 
from  thence  to  London,  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  in 
conversation  told  my  friend,  that  in  his  country  when 
any  young  person  happened  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
executioner  sold  the  carcass  to  persons  of  quality,  as  a 
prime  dainty,  and  that,  in  his  time,  the  body  of  a  plump 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  crucified  for  an  attempt  to 
poison  the  emperor,  was  sold  to  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
Prime  Minister  of  State,  and  other  great  Mandarins  of 
the  Court,  in  joints  from  the  gibbet,  at  four  hundred 
.crowns.  Neither  indeed  can  I  deny,  that  if  the  same 
use  were  made  of  several  plump  young  girls  in  this  town, 
who,  without  one  single  groat  to  their  fortunes,  cannot 
stir  abroad  without  a  chair,  and  appear  at  the  playhouse, 
and  assemblies  in  foreign  fineries,  which  they  never  will 
pay  for,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  the  worse. 

Some  persons  of  a  desponding  spirit  are  in  great  con- 
cern about  that  vast  number  of  poor  people,  who  are 
aged,  diseased,  or  maimed,  and  I  have  been  desired  to 
employ  my  thoughts  what  course  may  be  taken,  to  ease 
the  nation  of  so  grievous  an  encumbrance.  But  I  am  not 
in  the  least  pain  upon  that  matter,  because  it  is  very  well 
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known,  that  they  are  every  day  dying,  and  rotting,  by 
cold,  and  famine,  and  filth,  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  And  as  to  the  younger  labourers 
they  are  now  in  almost  as  hopeful  a  condition.  They 
cannot  get  work,  and  consequently  pine  away  for  want 
of  nourishment,  to  a  degree,  that  if  at  any  time  they  are 
accidentally  hired  to  common  labour,  they  have  not 
strength  to  perform  it;  and  thus  the  country  and  them- 
selves are  happily  delivered  from  the  evils  to  come. 

I  have  too  long  digressed,  and  therefore  shall  return 
to  my  subject.  I  think  the  advantages  by  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made  are  obvious  and  many,  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  importance. 

For  first,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  would  greatly 
lessen  the  number  of  Papists,  with  whom  we  are  yearly 
over-run,  being  the  principal  breeders  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  our  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  who  stay  at 
home  on  purpose  with  a  design  to  deliver  the  kingdom  to 
the  Pretender,  hoping  to  take  their  advantage  by  the 
absence  of  so  many  good  Protestants,  who  have  chosen 
rather  to  leave  their  country,  than  stay  at  home,  and  pay 
tithes  against  their  conscience,  to  an  Episcopal  curate. 

Secondly,  The  poorer  tenants  will  have  something 
valuable  of  their  own,  which  by  law  may  be  made  liable 
to  distress,  and  help  to  pay  their  landlord's  rent,  their 
corn  and  cattle  being  already  seized,  and  money  a  thing 
unknozcn. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  the  maintenance  of  an  hundred 
thousand  children  from  two  years  old,  and  upwards,  can- 
not be  computed  at  less  than  ten  shillings  a  piece  per 
annum,  the  nation's  stock  will  be  thereby  increased  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  besides  the  profit  of  a  new 
dish,  introduced  to  the  tables  of  all  gentlemen  of  fortune 
in  the  kingdom,  who  have  any  refinement  in  taste,  and 
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the  money  will  circulate  among  ourselves,  the  goods 
being  entirely  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture. 

Fourtlily,  The  constant  breeders,  besides  the  gain  of 
eight  shillings  sterling  per  annum,  by  the  sale  of  their 
children,  will  be  rid  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  them 
after  the  first  year. 

Fifthly,  This  food  would  likewise  bring  great  custom 
to  taverns,  where  the  vintners  will  certainly  be  so 
prudent  as  to  procure  the  best  receipts  for  dressing  it 
to  perfection,  and  consequently  have  their  houses  fre- 
quented by  all  the  fine  gentlemen,  who  justly  value 
themselves  upon  their  knowledge  in  good  eating;  and  a 
skilful  cook,  who  understands  how  to  oblige  his  guests 
will  contrive  to  make  it  as  expensive  as  they  please. 

Sixthly,  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  mar- 
riage, which  all  wise  nations  have  either  encouraged 
by  rewards,  or  enforced  by  laws  and  penalties.  It  would 
increase  the  care  and  tenderness  of  mothers  toward  their 
children,  when  they  were  sure  of  a  settlement  for  life, 
to  the  poor  babes,  provided  in  some  sort  by  the  public 
to  their  annual  profit  instead  of  expense.  We  should 
see  an  honest  emulation  among  the  married  women, 
which  of  them  could  bring  the  fattest  child  to  the  mar- 
ket; men  would  become  as  fond  of  their  wives,  during 
the  time  of  their  pregnancy,  as  they  are  now  of  their 
mares  in  foal,  their  cows  in  calf,  or  sows  when  they  are 
ready  to  farrow,  nor  offer  to  beat  or  kick  them  (as  it  is 
too  frequent  a  practice)  for  fear  of  a  miscarriage. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  enumerated:  For  in- 
stance, the  addition  of  some  thousand  carcasses  in  our 
exportation  of  barrelled  beef ;  the  propagation  of  swine's 
flesh,  and  improvement  in  the  art  of  making  good  bacon, 
so  much  wanted  among  us  by  the  great  destruction  of 
pigs,  too  frequent  at  our  tables,  which  are  no  way  com- 
parable in  taste,  or  magnificence  to  a  well-grown,  fat 
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yearling  child,  which  roasted  whole  will  make  a  consider- 
able figure  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or  any  other  public 
entertainment.  But  this^  and  many  others,  I  omit,  being 
studious  of  brevity. 

Supposing  that  one  thousand  families  in  this  city. 
would  be  constant  customers  for  infants'  flesh,  besides 
others  who  might  have  it  at  merry-meetings,  particularly 
weddings  and  christenings,  I  compute  that  Dublin  would 
take  off  annually  about  twenty  thousand  carcasses,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (where  probably  they  will  be 
sold  somewhat  cheaper)  the  remaining  eighty  thousand. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  objection,  that  will  possibly  be 
raised  against  this  proposal,  unless  it  should  be  urged 
that  the  number  of  people  will  be  thereby  much  lessened 
in  the  kingdom.  This  I  freely  own,  and  was  indeed  one 
principal  design  in  offering  it  to  the  world,  I  desire  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  I  calculate  my  remedy  for  this 
one  individual  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  for  no  other  that 
ever  xcas,  is,  or,  I  think,  ever  can  he  upon  earth.  There- 
fore let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  other  expedients :  Of  tax- 
ing our  absentees  at  five  shillings  a  pound:  Of  using 
neither  clothes,  nor  household  furniture,  except  what  is 
\of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  Of  utterly  reject- 
ing the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote  foreign 
luxury:  Of  curing  the  expensiveness  of  pride,  vanity, 
idleness,  and  gaming  in  our  women:  Of  introducing  a 
vein  of  parsimony,  prudence  and  temperance :  Of  learn- 
ing to  love  our  Country,  wherein  we  differ  even  from 
Laplaxders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Topixamboo.  Of 
quitting  our  animosities  and  factions,  nor  act  any  longer 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  murdering  one  another  at  the 
very  moment  their  city  was  taken:  Of  being  a  little 
cautious  not  to  sell  our  country  and  consciences  for  noth- 
ing: Of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at  least  one  degree 
of   mercy    toward    their    tenants.      Lastly    of    putting   a 
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spirit  of  honesty,  industry  and  skill  into  our  shopkeep- 
ers, tcho,  if  a  resolution  could  now  he  taken  to  buy  our 
native  goods,  would  immediately  unite  to  cheat  and  exact 
upon  us  in  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the  goodness,  nor 
could  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fair  proposal  of 
just  dealing,  though  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  it. 

Therefore  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these 
and  the  like  expedients,  till  he  hath  at  least  some  glimpse 
of  hope  that  there  will  ever  be  some  hearty  and  sincere 
attempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 

But  as  to  myself,  having  been  wearied  out  for  many 
years  with  offering  vain,  idle,  visionary  thoughts,  and 
at  length  utterly  despairing  of  success,  I  fortunately 
fell  upon  this  proposal,  which  as  it  is  wholly  new,  so 
it  hath  something  solid  and  real,  of  no  expense  and  little 
trouble,  full  in  our  own  power,  and  whereby  we  can 
incur  no  danger  in  disobliging  England.  For  this  kind 
of  commodity  will  not  bear  exportation,  the  flesh  being 
of  too  tender  a  consistence,  to  admit  a  long  continuance 
in  salt,  although  perhaps  I  could  name  a  country,  which 
zvould  be  glad  to  eat  up  our  whole  nation  without  it. 

After  all,  I  am  not  so  violently  bent  upon  my  own 
opinion,  as  to  reject  any  offer,  proposed  by  wise  men, 
which  shall  be  found  equally  innocent,  cheap,  easy  and 
effectual.  But  before  something  of  that  kind  shall  be 
advanced  in  contradiction  to  m.y  scheme,  and  offering 
a  better,  I  desire  the  author,  or  authors  will  be  pleased 
maturely  to  consider  two  points.  First,  as  things  now 
stand,  how  they  will  be  able  to  find  food  and  raiment  for 
an  hundred  thousand  useless  mouths  and  backs^^-'^nd 
secondly,  there  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in 
human  figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole 
subsistence  put  into  a  common  stock,  would  leave  them 
in  debt  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  adding  those, 
who  are  beggars  by  profession,  to  the  bulk  of  farmers, 
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cottagers  and  labourers  with  their  wives  and  children, 
who  are  beggars  in  effect.  I  desire  those  politicians, 
who  dislike  my  overture,  and  may  perhaps  be  so  bold  to 
attempt  an  answer,  that  they  will  first  ask  the  parents  of 
these  mortals,  whether  they  would  not  at  this  day  think 
it  a  great  happiness  to  have  been  sold  for  food  at  a 
year  old,  fn  the  manner  I  prescribe,  and  thereby  have 
avoided  such  a  perpetual  scene  of  misfortunes,  as  they 
have  since  gone  through,  by  the  oppression  of  landlords, 
the  impossibility  of  paying  rent  without  money  or  trade, 
the  want  of  common  sustenance,  with  neither  house  nor 
clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  the  most  inevitable  prospect  of  entailing 
the  like,  or  greater  miseries  upon  their  breed  for  ever. 
I  profess  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  have  not 
the  least  personal  interest  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
this  necessary  work,  having  no  other  motive  than  the 
public  good  of  my  country,  by  advancing  our  trade,  pro- 
viding for  infants,  relieving  the  poor,  and  giving  so^me 
pleasure  to  the  rich.  I  have  no  children,  by  which  I  can 
propose  to  get  a  single  penny;  the  youngest  being  nine 
years  old,  and  my  wife  past  child-bearing. 

1729 

A  TALE  OF  A  TUB 

Sect.  II. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  man  who  had  three  sons 
by  one  wife,  and  all  at  a  birth;  neither  could  the  mid- 
wife tell  certainly,  which  was  the  eldest.  Their  father 
died  while  they  were  young;  and  upon  his  deathbed, 
calling  the  lads  to  him,  spoke  thus: 

"Sons,  because  I  have  purchased  no  estate,  nor  was 
born  to  any,  I  have  long  considered  of  some  good  legacies 
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to  bequeath  you;  and  at  last,  with  much  care,  as  well 
as  expense,  have  provided  each  of  you  (here  they  are) 
a  new  coat.  Now,  you  are  to  understand,  that  these 
coats  have  two  virtues  contained  in  them;  one  is,  that 
witli  good  wearing,  they  will  last  you  fresh  and  sound 
as  long  as  you  live:  the  other  is,  that  they  will  grow 
in  the  same  proportion  with  your  bodies,  lengthening  and 
widening  of  themselves,  so  as  to  be  always  fit.  Here; 
let  me  see  them  on  you  before  I  die.  So;  very  well; 
pray,  children,  wear  them  clean,  and  brush  them  often. 
You  will  find  in  my  will  (here  it  is)  full  instructions 
in  every  particular  concerning  the  wearing  and  manage- 
ment of  your  coats ;  wherein  you  must  be  very  exact,  to 
avoid  the  penalties  I  have  appointed  for  every  transgres- 
sion or  neglect,  upon  which  your  future  fortunes  will 
entirely  depend.  I  have  also  commanded  in  my  will, 
that  you  should  live  together  in  one  house  like  brethren 
and  friends,  for  then  you  will  be  sure  to  thrive,  and  not 
otherwise." 

Here,  the  story  says,  this  good  father  died,  and  the 
three  sons  went  all  together  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  recounting  what  adven- 
tures they  met  for  the  first  seven  years;  any  farther 
than  by  taking  notice,  that  they  carefully  observed  their 
father's  will,  and  kept  their  coats  in  very  good  order : 
that  they  travelled  through  several  countries,  encoun- 
tered a  reasonable  quantity  of  giants,  and  slew  certain 
dragons. 

Being  now  arrived  at  the  proper  age  for  producing 
themselves,  they  came  up  to  town,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  ladies,  but  especially  three,  who  about  that  time 
were  in  chief  reputation;  the  Duchess  d' Argent,  Madame 
de  Grands  Titres,  and  the  Countess  d'Orgueil.  On  their 
first  appearance,  our  three  adventurers  met  with  a  very 
bad  reception ;  and  soon  with  great  sagacity  guessing  out 
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the  reason,  they  quickly  began  to  improve  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  town:  they  writ,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed, 
and  sung,  and  said,  and  said  nothing:  they  drank,  and 
fought,  and  slept,  and  swore,  and  took  snuff:  they  went 
to  new  plays  on  the  first  night,  haunted  the  chocolate 
houses,  beat  the  watch :  they  bilked  hackney-coachmen, 
ran  in  debt  with  shopkeepers,  and  killed  bailiffs,  kicked 
fiddlers  down  stairs,  eat  at  Locket's,  loitered  at  Will's: 
they  talked  of  the  drawing-room,  and  never  came  there: 
dined  with  lords  they  never  saw:  whispered  a  duchess, 
and  spoke  never  a  word:  exposed  the  scrawls  of  their 
laundress  for  billets-doux  of  quality:  came  ever  just 
from  court,  and  were  never  seen  in  it:  attended  the 
Levee  sub  dio:  got  a  list  of  peers  by  heart  in  one  com- 
pany, and  with  great  familiarity  retailed  them  in  an- 
other. Above  all,  thev  constantlv  attended  those  Com- 
mittees  of  Senators,  who  are  silent  in  the  House,  and 
loud  in  the  coffee-house;  where  they  nightly  adjourn  to 
chew  the  cud  of  politics,  and  are  encompassed  with  a 
ring  of  disciples,  who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  up  their  drop- 
pings. The  three  brothers  had  acquired  forty  other 
qualifications  of  the  like  stamp,  too  tedious  to  recount, 
and  by  consequence,  were  justly  reckoned  the  most  ac- 
complished persons  in  the  town:  but  all  would  not  suffice, 
and  the  ladies  aforesaid  continued  still  inflexible.  To  clear 
up  which  difficulty  I  must,  with  the  reader's  good  leave  and 
patience,  have  recourse  to  some  points  of  weight,  which 
the  authors  of  that  age  have  not  sufficiently  illustrated. 
For,  about  this  time  it  happened  a  sect  arose,  whose 
tenets  obtained  and  spread  very  far,  especially  in  the 
grande  monde,  and  among  ever3'body  of  good  fashion. 
They  worshipped  a  sort  of  idol,  who,  as  their  doctrine 
delivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind  of  manufactory 
operation.  This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  house,  on  an  altar  erected  about  three  foot :  he  was 
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shewn  in  the  posture  of  a  Persian  emperor,  sitting  on 
a  superficies,  witli  his  legs  interwoven  under  him.  This 
god  had  a  goose  for  his  ensign:  whence  it  is  that  some 
learned  men  pretend  to  deduce  his  original  from  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  At  his  left  hand,  beneath  the  altar,  Hell 
seemed  to  open,  and  catch  at  the  animals  the  idol  was 
creating;  to  prevent  which,  certain  of  his  priests  hourly 
flung  in  pieces  of  the  uninformed  mass,  or  substance, 
and  sometimes  whole  limbs  already  enlivened,  which 
that  horrid  gulf  insatiably  swallowed,  terrible  to  behold. 
The  goose  was  also  held  a  subaltern  divinity  or  deus 
minorum  gentium,  before  whose  shrine  was  sacrificed 
that  creature,  whose  hourly  food  is  human  gore,  and 
who  is  in  so  great  renown  abroad,  for  being  the  delight 
and  favourite  of  the  ^^gyptian  Cercopithecus.  Millions 
of  these  animals  were  cruelly  slaughtered  every  day,  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  that  consuming  deity.  The  chief 
idol  was  also  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  the  yard 
and  needle;  whether  as  the  god  of  seamen,  or  on  account 
of  certain  other  mystical  attributes,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently cleared. 

The  worshippers  of  this  deity  had  also  a  system  of 
their  belief,  which  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  following 
fundamentals.  They  held  the  universe  to  be  a  large  suit 
of  clothes,  which  invests  everything:  that  the  earth  is 
invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  is  invested  by  the  stars ;  and 
the  stars  are  invested  by  the  primum  mobile.  Look  on 
this  globe  of  earth,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  complete 
and  fashionable  dress.  What  is  that  which  some  call 
land,  but  a  fine  coat  faced  with  green }  or  the  sea,  but 
a  waistcoat  of  water-tabby.'^  Proceed  to  the  particular 
works  of  the  creation,  you  will  find  how  curious  journey- 
man Nature  has  been,  to  trim  up  the  vegetable  beaux; 
observe  how  sparkish  a  periwig  adorns  the  head  of  a 
beech,  and  what  a  fine  doublet  of  white  satin  is  worn 
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by  the  birch.  To  conclude  from  all,  what  is  man  himself 
but  a  micro-coat,  or  rather  a  complete  suit  of  clothes 
with  all  its  trimmings  ?  as  to  his  body,  there  can  be  no 
dispute:  but  examine  even  the  acquirements  of  his  mind, 
you  will  find  them  all  contribute  in  their  order  towards 
furnishing  out  an  exact  dress:  to  instance  no  more;  is 
not  religion  a  cloak;  honesty  a  pair  of  shoes  worn  out 
in  the  dirt;  self-love  a  surtout;  vanity  a  shirt;  and  con- 
science a  pair  of  breeches.  .  .  . 

These  postulata  being  admitted,  it  will  follow  in  due 
course  of  reasoning,  that  those  beings,  which  the  world 
calls  improperly  suits  of  clothes,  are  in  reality  the  most 
refined  species  of  animals ;  or,  to  proceed  higher,  that 
they  are  rational  creatures,  or  men.  For,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest, that  they  live,  and  move,  and  talk,  and  perform  all 
other  offices  of  human  life  }  Are  not  beauty,  and  wit,  and 
mien,  and  breeding,  their  inseparable  properties.''  In 
short,  we  see  nothing  but  them,  hear  nothing  but  them. 
Is  it  not  they  who  walk  the  streets,  fill  up  parliament — , 
coffee — ,  play — ,  .  .  .  houses  ?  'Tis  true,  indeed,  that 
these  animals,  which  are  vulgarly  called  suits  of  clothes, 
or  dresses,  do,  according  to  certain  compositions,  receive 
different  appellations.  If  one  of  them  be  trimmed  up 
with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  red  gown,  and  a  white  rod,  and 
a  great  horse,  it  is  called  a  Lord-Mayor:  if  certain 
ermines  and  furs  be  placed  in  a  certain  position,  we 
style  them  a  Judge;  and  so  an  apt  conjunction  of  lawn 
and  black  satin  we  entitle  a  Bishop. 

Others  of  these  professors,  though  agreeing  in  the 
main  system,  were  yet  more  refined  upon  certain 
branches  of  it;  and  held,  that  man  was  an  animal  com.- 
pounded  of  two  dresses,  the  natural  and  celestial  suit, 
which  were  the  body  and  the  soul:  that  the  soul  was  the 
outward,  and  the  body  the  inward  clothing;  that  the  lat- 
ter was  ex  traduce;  but  the  former  of  dailv  creation  and 
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circumf usion ;  this  last  they  proved  by  scripture,  be- 
cause in  them  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being; 
as  likewise  by  philosophy,  because  they  are  all  in  all, 
and  all  in  every  part.  Besides,  said  they,  separate 
these  two,  and  you  will  find  the  body  to  be  only  a  sense- 
less unsavoury  carcass.  By  all  which  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  outward  dress  must  needs  be  the  soul. 

To  this  system  of  religion,  were  tagged  several  sub- 
altern doctrines,  which  were  entertained  with  great 
vogue ;  as  particularly,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were 
deduced  by  the  learned  among  them  in  this  manner; 
embroidery,  was  sheer  wit;  gold  fringe,  was  agreeable 
conversation;  gold  lace,  was  repartee;  a  huge  long  peri- 
wig, was  humour;  and  a  coat  full  of  powder,  was  very 
good  raillery;  all  which  required  abundance  of  finesse 
and  dclicatesse  to  manage  with  advantage,  as  well  as 
strict  observance  after  times  and  fashions. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  reading,  collected  out 
of  ancient  authors,  this  short  summary  of  a  body  of 
philosophy  and  divinity,  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  vein  and  race  of  thinking,  very  different  from 
any  other  systems  either  ancient  or  modern.  And  it  was 
not  merely  to  entertain  or  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity, 
but  ratlier  to  give  him  light  into  several  circumstances 
of  the  following  story;  that  knowing  the  state  of  dis- 
positions and  opinions  in  an  age  so  remote,  he  may  better 
comprehend  those  great  events,  which  were  the  issue 
of  them.  I  advise,  therefore,  the  courteous  reader  to 
peruse  with  a  world  of  application,  again  and  again, 
whatever  I  have  written  upon  this  matter.  And  leaving 
these  broken  ends,  I  carefully  gather  up  the  chief  thread 
of  my  story  and  proceed. 

These  opinions,  therefore,  were  so  universal,  as  well 
as  the  practices  of  them,  among  the  refined  part  of  court 
and  town,  that  our  three  brother-adventurers,  as  their 
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circumstances  then  stood,  were  strangely  at  a  loss.  For. 
on  the  one  side,  the  three  ladies  they  addressed  them- 
selves to,  (whom  we  have  named  already,)  were  at  the 
very  top  of  the  fashion,  and  abhorred  all  that  were 
below  it  but  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  On  the  other  side, 
their  father's  will  was  very  precise,  and  it  was  the  main 
precept  in  it,  with  the  greatest  penalties  annexed,  not 
to  add  to,  or  diminish  from  their  coats  one  thread, 
without  a  positive  command  in  the  will.  Now,  the  coats 
their  father  had  left  them  were,  'tis  true,  of  very  good 
cloth,  and,  besides,  so  neatly  sewn,  you  would  swear  they 
were  all  of  a  piece ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  plain,  and 
with  little  or  no  ornament :  and  it  happened,  that  before 
they  were  a  month  in  town,  great  shoulder-knots  came 
up :  straight  all  the  world  was  shoulder-knots ;  no 
approaching  the  ladies'  ruelles  without  the  quota  of 
shoulder-knots.  That  fellow,  cries  one,  has  no  soul  ; 
where  is  his  shoulder-knot  ?  Our  three  brethren  soon 
discovered  their  want  by  sad  experience,  meeting  in  their 
walks  with  forty  mortifications  and  indignities.  If  they 
went  to  the  play-house,  the  door-keeper  shewed  them 
into  the  twelve-penny  gallery.  If  they  called  a  boat, 
says  a  waterman,  I  am  first  sculler.  If  they  stepped  to 
the  Rose  to  take  a  bottle,  the  drawer  would  cry.  Friend, 
we  sell  no  ale.  If  they  went  to  visit  a  lady,  a  footman 
met  them  at  the  door,  with.  Pray  send  up  your  message. 
In  this  unhappy  case,  they  went  immediately  to  consult 
their  father's  will,  read  it  over  and  over,  but  not  a  word 
of  the  shoulder-knot.  What  should  they  do.^  What 
temper  should  they  find.'^  Obedience  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  yet  shoulder-knots  appeared  extremely 
requisite.  After  much  thought,  one  of  the  brothers,  who 
happened  to  be  more  book-learned  than  the  other  two, 
said,  he  had  found  an  expedient.  'Tis  true,  said  he, 
there  is  nothing  here  in  this  will,  totidem  verbis,  making 
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mention  of  shoulder-knots:  but  I  dare  conjecture,  we 
may  find  them  inclusive,  or  totidem  syllahis.  This  dis- 
tinction was  immediately  approved  by  all;  and  so  they 
fell  again  to  examine  the  will.  But  their  evil  star  had 
so  directed  the  matter,  that  the  first  syllable  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  writing.  Upon  which  disappoint- 
ment, he,  who  found  the  former  evasion,  took  heart,  and 
said,  "Brothers,  there  are  yet  hopes;  for  though  we 
cannot  find  them  totidem  verbis,  nor  totidem  syllahis,  I 
dare  engage  we  shall  make  them  out,  tertio  modo,  or 
totidem  Uteris."  This  discovery  was  also  highly  com- 
mended, upon  which  they  fell  once  more  to  the  scru- 
tiny, and  picked  out  S,H,0,U,L,D,E,R ;  when  the  same 
planet,  enemy  to  their  repose,  had  wonderfully  con- 
trived that  a  K  was  not  to  be  found.  Here  was  a  weighty 
difficulty  !  But  the  distinguishing  brother,  (for  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  find  a  name,)  now  his  hand  was  in, 
proved  by  a  very  good  argument,  that  K  was  a  modern, 
illegitimate  letter,  unknown  to  the  learned  ages,  nor  any- 
where to  be  found  in  ancient  manuscripts.  **  'Tis  true," 
said  he,  "Calendae  hath  in  Q.V.C.  been  sometimes  writ 
with  a  K,  but  erroneously ;  for,  in  the  best  copies,  it  is 
ever  spelt  with  a  C.  And,  by  consequence,  it  was  a  gross 
mistake  in  our  language  to  spell  'knot'  with  a  K;"  but 
that  from  henceforward,  he  would  take  care  it  should 
be  writ  with  a  C.  Upon  this  all  farther  difficulty  van- 
ished; shoulder-knots  were  made  clearly  out  to  be  jure 
paterno:  and  our  three  gentlemen  swaggered  with  as 
large  and  as  flaunting  ones  as  the  best. 

But,  as  human  happiness  is  of  a  very  short  duration, 
so  in  those  days  were  human  fashions,  upon  which  it 
entirely  depends.  Shoulder-knots  had  their  time,  and  we 
must  now  imagine  them  in  their  decline;  for  a  certain 
lord  came  just  from  Paris,  with  fifty  yards  of  gold  lace 
upon  his  coat,  exactly  trimmed  after  the  court  fashion 
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of  that  month.  In  two  days  all  mankind  appeared  closed 
up  in  bars  of  gold  lace :  whoever  durst  peep  abroad 
without  his  complement  of  gold  lace,  was  as  scandalous 
as  a  — ,  and  as  ill  receiv^ed  among  the  women.  What 
should  our  three  knights  do  in  this  momentous  affair? 
They  had  sufficiently  strained  a  point  already  in  the 
affair  of  shoulder-knots.  Upon  recourse  to  the  will, 
nothing  appeared  there  but  altum  silentium.  That  of 
the  shoulder-knots  was  a  loose,  flying,  circumstantial 
point ;  but  this  of  gold  lace  seemed  too  considerable  an 
alteration  without  better  warrant.  It  did  aliquo  modo 
essentiae  adhcerere,  and  therefore  required  a  positive 
precept.  But  about  this  time  it  fell  out,  that  the  learned 
brother  aforesaid  had  read  " Aristotelis  Dialectica/'  and 
especially  that  wonderful  piece  de  Interpretatione ,  which 
has  the  faculty  of  teaching  its  readers  to  find  out  a 
meaning  in  everything  but  itself,  like  commentators  on 
the  Revelations,  who  proceed  prophets  without  under- 
standing a  syllable  of  the  text.  "Brothers,"  said  he,  "you 
are  to  be  informed,  that  of  wills  duo  sunt  genera,  nuncu- 
patory  and  scriptory;  that  in  the  scriptory  will  here 
before  us,  there  is  no  precept  or  mention  about  gold 
lace,  conceditur :  but,  si  idem  affirmetur  de  nuncupatorio, 
negatur.  For,  brothers,  if  you  remember,  we  heard  a 
fellow  say,  when  we  were  boys,  that  he  heard  my  father's 
man  say,  that  he  heard  my  father  say,  that  he  would 
advise  his  sons  to  get  gold  lace  on  their  coats,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  could  procure  money  to  buy  it."  "By  G — ! 
that  is  very  true,"  cries  the  other;  "I  remember  it  per- 
fectly well,"  said  the  third.  And  so  without  more  ado 
got  the  largest  gold  lace  in  the  parish,  and  walked  about 
as  fine  as  lords. 

A  while  after  there  came  up  all  in  fashion  a  pretty 
sort  of  flame-coloured  satin  for  linings ;  and  the  mercer 
brought  a  pattern  of  it  immediately  to  our  three  gentle- 
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men:   "An   please  your   worships/*   said   he,   "my   Lord 

C and  Sir  J.  W.  had  linings  out  of  this  very  piece 

last  night;  it  takes  wonderfully,  and  I  shall  not  have  a 
remnant  left  enough  to  make  my  wife  a  pin-cushion,  by 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock."  Upon  this,  they  fell 
again  to  rummage  the  will,  because  the  present  case  also 
required  a  positive  precept,  the  lining  being  held  by 
orthodox  writers  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  coat.  After 
long  search,  they  could  fix  upon  nothing  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  except  a  short  advice  of  their  father's  in  the 
will,  to  take  care  of  fire,  and  put  out  their  candles  before 
they  went  to  sleep.  This,  though  a  good  deal  for  the 
purpose,  and  helping  very  far  towards  self-conviction, 
yet  not  seeming  wholly  of  force  to  establish  a  command ; 
and  being  resolved  to  avoid  farther  scruple,  as  well  as 
future  occasion  for  scandal,  says  he  that  was  the  scholar, 
"I  remember  to  have  read  in  wills  of  a  codicil  annexed, 
which  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  will,  and  what  it  contains 
hath  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  Now,  I  have  been 
considering  of  this  same  will  here  before  us,  and  I  can- 
not reckon  it  to  be  complete  for  want  of  such  a  codicil: 
I  will  therefore  fasten  one  in  its  proper  place  very 
dexterously :  I  have  had  it  by  me  some  time ;  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  dog-keeper  of  my  grandfather's,  and  talks  a 
great  deal,  (as  good  luck  would  have  it,)  of  this  very 
flame-coloured  satin."  The  project  was  immediately 
approved  by  the  other  two ;  an  old  parchment  scroll  was 
tagged  on  according  to  art,  in  the  form  of  a  codicil 
annexed,  and  the  satin  bought  and  worn. 

Next  winter  a  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the 
corporation  of  fringe-makers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new 
comedy,  all  covered  with  silver  fringe,  and,  according 
to  the  laudable  custom,  gave  rise  to  that  fashion.  Upon 
which  the  brothers,  consulting  their  father's  will,  to 
their  great  astonishment  found  these  words :  "Item,   I 
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charge  and  command  my  said  three  sons  to  wear  no 
sort  of  silver  fringe  upon  or  about  their  said  coats," 
etc.,  with  a  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedience,  too  long 
here  to  insert.  However,  after  some  pause,  the  brother 
so  often  mentioned  for  his  erudition,  who  was  well  skilled 
in  criticisms,  had  found  in  a  certain  author,  which  he 
said  should  be  nameless,  that  the  same  word,  which,  in 
the  will,  is  called  fringe,  does  also  signify  a  broom-stick, 
and  doubtless  ought  to  have  the  same  interpretation  in 
this  paragraph.  This  another  of  the  brothers  disliked, 
because  of  tha'"  epithet  silver,  which  could  not,  he 
humbly  conceived,  in  propriety  of  speech,  be  reasonably 
applied  to  a  broom-stick;  but  it  was  replied  upon  him, 
that  his  epithet  was  understood  in  a  mythological  and 
allegorical  sense.  However,  he  objected  again,  why 
their  father  should  forbid  them  to  wear  a  broom-stick 
on  their  coats,  a  caution  that  seemed  unnatural  and 
impertinent ;  upon  which  he  was  taken  up  short,  as  one 
who  spoke  irreverently  of  a  mystery,  which  doubtless 
was  very  useful  and  significant,  but  ought  not  to  be 
over-curiously  pried  into,  or  nicely  reasoned  upon.  And, 
in  short,  their  father's  authority  being  now  considerably 
sunk,  this  expedient  was  allowed  to  serve  as  a  lawful 
dispensation  for  wearing  their  full  proportion  of  silver 
fringe. 

A  while  after  was  revived  an  old  fashion,  long  anti- 
quated, of  embroidery  with  Indian  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Here  they  remembered  but  too 
well  how  their  father  had  always  abhorred  this  fashion; 
that  he  made  several  paragraphs  on  purpose,  importing 
his  utter  detestation  of  it,  and  bestowing  his  everlasting 
curse  to  his  sons,  whenever  they  should  wear  it.  For 
ell  this,  in  a  few  days  they  appeared  higher  in  the 
fashion  than  anybody  else  in  the  town.  But  they  solved 
the  matter  by  saying,  that  these  figures  were  not  at  all 
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the  same  with  those  that  were  formerly  worn,  and  were 
meant  in  the  will.  Besides,  they  did  not  wear  them  in 
the  sense  as  forbidden  by  their  father;  but  as  they 
were  a  commendable  custom,  and  of  great  use  to  the 
public.  That  these  rigorous  clauses  in  the  will  did  there- 
fore require  some  allowance,  and  a  favourable  interpre- 
tation, and  ought  to  be  understood  cum  grano  sails. 

But  fashions  perpetually  altering  in  that  age,  the 
scholastic  brother  grew  weary  of  searching  farther 
evasions,  and  solving  everlasting  contradictions.  Re- 
solved, therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  comply  with  the 
modes  of  the  world,  they  concerted  matters  together, 
and  agreed  unanimously  to  lock  up  their  father's  will 
in  a  strong  box,  brought  out  of  Greece  or  Italy,  (I  have 
forgot  which,)  and  trouble  themselves  no  farther  to 
examine  it,  but  only  refer  to  its  authority  whenever 
they  thought  fit.  In  consequence  whereof,  a  while  after 
it  grew  a  general  mode  to  wear  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  most  of  them  tagged  with  silver :  upon  which,  the 
scholar  pronounced  ex  cathedra,  that  points  were  abso- 
lutely jure  patemo,  as  they  might  very  well  remember. 
*Tis  true,  indeed,  the  fashion  prescribed  somewhat  more 
than  were  directly  named  in  the  will ;  however,  that 
they,  as  heirs-general  of  their  father,  had  power  to 
make  and  add  certain  clauses  for  public  emolument, 
though  not  deducible,  totidem  verbis,  from  the  letter 
of  the  will,  or  else  viulta  ahsurda  sequerentur.  This  was 
understood  for  canonical,  and  therefore,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  they  came  to  churcli  all  covered  with  points. 

The  learned  brother,  so  often  mentioned,  was  reckoned 
the  best  scholar  in  all  that,  or  the  next  street  to  it;  inso- 
much as,  having  run  something  behind-hand  in  the 
world,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  a  certain  lord,  to 
receive  him  into  his  house,  and  to  teach  his  children.  A 
while  after  the  lord  died,  and  he,  by  long  practice  of 
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his  father's  will,  found  the  way  of  contriving  a  deed 
of  conveyance  of  that  house  to  himself  and  his  heirs ; 
upon  which  he  took  possession,  turned  the  young  squires 
out,  and  received  his  brothers  in  their  stead. 

Sect.  VI. 

We  left  Lord  Peter  in  open  rupture  with  his  two 
brethren;  both  for  ever  discarded  from  his  house,  and 
resigned  to  the  wide  world,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
trust  to.  Which  are  circumstances  that  render  them 
proper  subjects  for  the  charity  of  a  writer's  pen  to 
work  on,  scenes  of  misery  ever  affording  the  fairest 
harvest  for  great  adventures.  And  in  this,  the  world 
may  perceive  the  difference  between  the  integrity  of  a 
generous  author  and  that  of  a  common  friend.  The 
latter  is  observed  to  adhere  close  in  prosperity,  but  on 
the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  suddenly  off.  Whereas 
the  generous  author,  just  on  the  contrary,  finds  his  hero 
on  the  dunghill,  from  thence  by  gradual  steps  raises 
him  to  a  throne,  and  then  im.mediately  withdraws,  ex- 
pecting not  so  much  as  thanks  for  his  pains ;  in  imitation 
of  which  example,  I  have  placed  Lord  Peter  in  a  noble 
house,  given  him  a  title  to  wear,  and  money  to  spend. 
There  I  shall  leave  him  for  some  time,  returning  where 
common  charity  directs  me,  to  the  assistance  of  his 
two  brothers,  at  their  lowest  ebb.  However,  I  shall  by 
no  means  forget  my  character  of  an  historian  to  follow 
the  truth  step  by  step,  whatever  happens,  or  wherever 
it  may  lead  me. 

The  two  exiles,  so  nearly  united  in  fortune  and  inter- 
est, took  a  lodging  together,  where,  at  their  first  leisure, 
they  began  to  reflect  on  the  numberless  misfortunes  and 
vexations  of  their  life  past,  and  could  not  tell  on  the 
sudden,  to  what  failure  in  their  conduct  they  ought  to 
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impute  them,  when,  after  some  recollection,  thev  called 
to  mind  the  copy  of  their  father's  will,  which  they  had 
so  happily  recovered.  This  was  immediately  produced, 
and  a  firm  resolution  taken  between  them,  to  alter  what- 
ever was  already  amiss,  and  reduce  all  their  future 
measures  to  the  strictest  obedience  prescribed  therein. 
The  main  body  of  the  will  (as  the  reader  cannot  easily 
have  forgot)  consisted  in  certain  admirable  rules  about 
the  wearing  of  their  coats,  in  the  perusal  whereof,  the 
two  brothers,  at  every  period,  duly  comparing  the  doc- 
trine with  the  practice,  there  was  never  seen  a  wider 
difference  between  two  things,  horrible  downright  trans- 
gressions of  every  point.  Upon  which  they  both  re- 
solved, without  further  delay,  to  fall  imm^ediately  upon 
reducing  the  whole,  exactly  after  their   father's  model. 

But,  here  it  is  good  to  stop  the  hasty  reader,  ever 
impatient  to  see  the  end  of  an  adventure,  before  we 
writers  can  duly  prepare  him  for  it.  I  am  to  record, 
that  these  two  brothers  began  to  be  distinguished  at  this 
time  by  certain  names.  One  of  them  desired  to  be  called 
MARTIN,  and  the  other  took  the  appellation  of 
JACK.  These  two  had  lived  in  much  friendship  and 
agreement,  under  the  tyranny  of  their  brother  Peter, 
.as  it  is  the  talent  of  fellow-sufferers  to  do ;  men  in  mis- 
fortune, being  like  men  in  the  dark,  to  whom  all  colours 
are  the  same.  But  when  they  came  forward  into  the 
world,  and  began  to  display  themselves  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  light,  their  complexions  appeared  extremely 
different,  which  the  present  posture  of  their  affairs  gave 
them  sudden  opportunity  to  discover. 

But,  here  the  severe  reader  may  justly  tax  me  as  a 
writer  of  short  memory,  a  deficiency  to  which  a  true 
modern  cannot  but,  of  necessity,  be  a  little  subject. 
Because,  memory  being  an  employment  of  the  mind  upon 
things  past,  is  a  faculty  for  which  the  learned  in  our 
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illustrious  age  have  no  manner  of  occasion,  who  deal 
entirely  with  invention,  and  strike  all  things  out  of  them- 
selves, or  at  least  by  collision  from  each  other ;  upon 
which  account,  we  think  it  highly  reasonable  to  produce 
our  great  forgetfulness,  as  an  argument  unanswerable 
for  our  great  wit.  I  ought  in  method  to  have  informed 
the  reader,  about  fifty  pages  ago,  of  a  fancy  Lord  Peter 
took,  and  infused  into  his  brothers,  to  wear  on  their 
coats  whatever  trimmings  came  up  in  fashion ;  never 
pulling  off  any,  as  they  went  out  of  the  mode,  but  keeping 
on  all  together,  which  amounted  in  time  to  a  medley  the 
most  antic  you  can  possibly  conceive,  and  this  to  a 
degree,  that  upon  the  time  of  their  falling  out,  there 
was  hardly  a  thread  of  the  original  coat  to  be  seen,  but 
an  infinite  quantity  of  lace  and  ribbons,  and  fringe,  and 
embroidery,  and  points;  (I  mean  only  those  tagged  with 
silver,  for  the  rest  fell  off).  Now  this  material  circum- 
stance having  been  forgot  in  due  place,  as  good  fortune 
hath  ordered,  comes  in  very  properly  here,  when  the  two 
brothers  were  just  going  to  reform  their  vestures  into 
the  primitive  state,  prescribed  by  their  father's  will. 

They  both  unanimously  entered  upon  this  great  work, 
looking  sometimes  on  their  coats,  and  sometimes  on  the 
will.  Martin  laid  the  first  hand;  at  one  twitch  brought 
off  a  large  handful  of  points ;  and,  with  a  second  pull, 
stripped  away  ten  dozen  yards  of  fringe.  But  when 
he  had  gone  thus  far,  he  demurred  a  while :  he  knew  very 
well  there  yet  remained  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done ; 
however,  the  first  heat  being  over,  his  violence  began 
to  cool,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  more  moderately  in 
the  rest  of  the  work;  having  already  narrowly  escaped 
a  swinging  rent,  in  pulling  off  the  points,  which,  being 
tagged  with  silver  (as  we  have  observed  before)  the 
judicious  workman  had,  with  much  sagacity,  double 
sewn,  to  preserve  them  from  falling.   Resolving,  there- 
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fore,  to  rid  his  coat  of  a  great  quantity  of  gold-lace,  he 
picked  up  the  stitches  with  much  caution,  and  diligently 
gleaned  out  all  the  loose  threads  as  he  went,  which 
proved  to  be  a  work  of  time.  Then  he  fell  about  the 
embroidered  Indian  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
against  which,  as  you  have  heard  in  its  due  place,  their 
father's  testament  was  extremely  exact  and  severe : 
these,  with  much  dexterity  and  application,  were,  after 
a  while,  quite  eradicated,  or  utterly  defaced.  For  the 
rest,  where  he  observed  the  embroidery  to  be  worked  so 
close,  as  not  to  be  got  away  without  damaging  the 
cloth,  or  where  it  served  to  liide  or  strengthen  any  flaw 
in  the  body  of  the  coat,  contracted  by  the  perpetual  tam- 
pering of  workmen  upon  it;  he  concluded,  the  wisest 
course  was  to  let,  it_^rengi^in,  resolving  in  no  case  what- 
soever, that  the  substance  of  the  stuff  should  suffer  in- 
jury, which  he  thought  the  best  method  for  serving  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  his  father's  will.  And  this 
is  the  nearest  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
Martin's  proceedings  upon  this  great  revolution. 

But  his  brother  Jack,  whose  adventures  will  be  so 
extraordinary,  as  to  furnish  a  great  part  in  the  remainder 
of  this  discourse,  entered  upon  the  matter  with  other 
thoughts,  and  a  quite  different  spirit.  For  the  memory 
of  Lord  Peter's  injuries  produced  a  degree  of  hatred 
and  spite,  which  had  a  much  greater  share  of  inciting 
him,  than  any  regards  after  his  father's  commands,  since 
these  appeared,  at  best,  only  secondary  and  subservient 
to  the  other.  However,  for  this  medley  of  humour,  he 
made  a  shift  to  find  a  very  plausible  name,  honouring 
it  with  the  title  of  ^eaL;  which  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant word  that  has  been  ever  yet  produced  in  any 
language;  as,  I  think,  I  have  fully  proved  in  my  excellent 
analytical  discourse  upon  that  subject;  wherein  I  have 
deduced    a    histori-theo-physi-logical    account    of    zeal, 
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shewing  how  it  first  proceeded  from  a  notion  into  a 
word,  and  thence,  in  a  hot  summer,  ripened  into  a  tan- 
gible substance.  This  work,  containing  three  large  vol- 
umes in  folio,  I  design  very  shortly  to  publish  by  the 
modern  way  of  subscription,  not  doubting  but  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  of  the  land  will  give  me  all  possible 
encouragement,  having  had  already  such  a  taste  of  what 
I  am  able  to  perform. 

I  record,  therefore,  that  brother  Jack,  brimful  of  this 
miraculous  compound,  reflecting  with  indignation  upon 
Peter's  tyranny,  and  farther  provoked  by  the  despond- 
ency of  Martin,  prefaced  his  resolutions  to  this  purpose. 
"What!"  said  he,  "a  rogue  that  locked  up  his  drink, 
turned  away  our  wives,  cheated  us  of  our  fortunes; 
palmed  his  damned  crusts  upon  us  for  mutton;  and, 
at  last,  kicked  us  out  of  doors ;  must  we  be  in  his 
fashions,  with  a  pox.''  A  rascal,  besides,  that  all  the 
street  cries  out  against."  Having  thus  kindled  and 
inflamed  himself,  as  high  as  possible,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  a  delicate  temper  for  beginning  a  reformation, 
he  set  about  the  work  immediately;  and  in  three  minutes 
made  more  dispatch  than  Martin  had  done  in  as  many 
hours.  For,  (courteous  reader,)  you  are  given  to  under- 
stand, thati^eal  is  never  so  highly  obliged,  as  when  you 
set  it  a-tearing;  And  Jack,  who  doated  on  that  quality 
in  himself,  allowed  it  at  this  time  its  full  swing.  Thus 
it  happened,  that,  stripping  down  a  parcel  of  gold  lace 
a  little  too  hastily,  he  rent  the  main  body  of  his  coat 
from  top  to  bottom;  and  whereas  his  talent  was  not  of 
the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch,  he  knew  no  better 
way,  than  to  darn  it  again  with  packthread  and  a  skewer. 
But  the  matter  was  yet  infinitely  worse  (I  record  it  with 
tears)  when  he  proceeded  to  the  embroidery:  for,  being 
clumsy  by  nature,  and  of  temper  impatient;  withal, 
beholding  millions  of   stitches   that  required  the  nicest 
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hand,  and  sedatest  constitution,  to  extricate;  in  a  great 
rage  he  tore  off  the  whole  piece,  cloth  and  all,  and  flung 
them  into  the  kennel,  and  furiously  thus  continuing  his 
career :  "Ah !  good  brother  Martin,"  said  he,  "do  as  I 
do,  for  the  love  of  God;  strip,  tear,  pull,  rend,  flay  off 
all,  that  we  may  appear  as  unlike  the  rogue  Peter  as  it 
is  possible.  I  would  not,  for  a  hundred  pounds,  carry 
the  least  mark  about  me,  that  might  give  occasion  to  the 
neighbours  of  suspecting  that  I  was  related  to  such  a 
rascal."  But  Martin,  who  at  this  time  happened  to  be 
extremely  phlegmatic  and  sedate,  begged  his  brother,  of 
all  love,  not  to  damage  his  coat  by  any  means;  for  he 
never  would  get  such  another:  desired  him  to  consider, 
that  it  was  not  their  business  to  form  their  actions  by 
any  reflection  upon  Peter,  but  by  observing  the  rules 
prescribed  in  their  father's  will.  That  he  should  remem- 
ber, Peter  was  still  their  brother,  whatever  faults  or 
injuries  he  had  committed;  and  therefore  they  should, 
by  all  means,  avoid  such  a  thought  as  that  of  taking 
measures  for  good  and  evil,  from  no  other  rule  than  of 
opposition  to  him.  That  it  was  true,  the  testament  of 
their  good  father  was  very  exact  in  what  related  to  the 
wearing  of  their  coats;  yet  it  was  no  less  penal,  and 
strict,  in  prescribing  agreement,  and  friendship,  and 
affection  between  them.  And  therefore,  if  straining  a 
point  were  at  all  dispensable,  it  would  certainly  be 
so,  rather  to  the  advance  of  unity,  than  increase  of 
contradiction. 

MARTIN  had  still  proceeded  as  gravely  as  he  began, 
and  doubtless  would  have  delivered  an  admirable  lecture 
of  morality,  which  might  have  exceedingly  contributed 
to  my  reader's  repose  both  of  body  and  mind,  (the  true 
ultimate  end  of  ethics)  ;  but  Jack  was  already  gone  a 
flight-shot  beyond  his  patience.  And  as  in  scholastic 
disputes,  nothing  serves  to  rouse  the  spleen  of  him  that 
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opposes,  so  much  as  a  kind  of  pedantic  affected  calmness 
in  the  respondent;  disputants  being  for  the  most  part 
like  unequal  scales,  where  the  gravity  of  one  side  ad- 
vances the  lightness  of  the  other,  and  causes  it  to  fly 
up,  and  kick  the  beam;  so  it  happened  here  that  the 
weight  of  Martin's  argument  exalted  Jack's  levity,  and 
made  him  fly  out,  and  spurn  against  his  brother's  mod- 
eration. In  short,  Martin's  patience  put  Jack  in  a  rage; 
but  that  which  most  afflicted  him,  was,  to  observe  his 
brother's  coat  so  well  reduced  into  the  state  of  innocence ; 
while  his  own  was  either  wholly  rent  to  his  shirt,  or 
those  places  which  had  escaped  his  cruel  clutches,  were 
still  in  Peter's  livery.  So  that  he  looked  like  a  drunken 
beau,  half  rifled  by  bullies ;  or  like  a  fresh  tenant  of 
Newgate,  when  he  has  refused  the  payment  of  garnish; 
or  like  a  discovered  shoplifter,  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Exchange  women;  or  like  a  bawd  in  her  old  velvet 
petticoat,  resigned  into  the  secular  hands  of  the  mobile. 
Like  any,  or  like  all  of  these,  a  medley  of  rags,  and  lace, 
and  rents,  and  fringes,  unfortunate  Jack  did  now  ap- 
pear: he  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to  see  his  coat 
in  the  condition  of  Martin's,  but  infinitely  gladder  to  find 
that  of  Martin  in  the  same  predicament  with  his.  How- 
ever, since  neither  of  these  was  likely  to  come  to  pass, 
he  thought  fit  to  lend  the  whole  business  another  turn, 
and  to  dress  up  necessity  into  a  virtue.  Therefore,  after 
as  many  of  the  fox's  arguments  as  he  could  muster  up, 
for  bringing  Martin  to  reason,  as  he  called  it;  or,  as 
he  meant  it,  into  his  own  ragged,  bobtailed  condition ; 
and  observing  he  said  all  to  little  purpose ;  what,  alas ! 
was  left  for  the  forlorn  Jack  to  do,  but,  after  a  million 
of  scurrilities  against  liis  brother,  to  run  mad  with 
spleen,  and  spite,  and  contradiction.  To  be  short,  there 
began  a  mortal  breach  between  these  two.  Jack  went 
immediately  to  new  lodgings,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
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for  certain  reported,  that  lie  had  run  out  of  his  wits.  In 
a  short  time  after  he  a])pcared  abroad,  and  confirmed 
the  report  by  falling  into  the  oddest  whimseys  that  ever 
a  sick  brain  conceived. 

And  now  the  little  boys  in  the  streets  began  to  salute 
him  with  several  names.  Sometimes  they  would  call  him 
Jack  the  bald;  sometimes.  Jack  with  a  lantern;  some- 
times, Dutch  Jack;  sometimes,  French  Hugh;  some- 
times, Tom  the  beggar;  and  sometimes.  Knocking  Jack 
of  the  north.  And  it  was  under  one,  or  some,  or  all 
of  these  appellations,  (which  I  leave  the  learned  reader 
to  determine,)  that  he  has  given  rise  to  the  most  illus- 
trious and  epidemic  sect  of  jEolists;  who,  with  honour- 
able commemoration,  do  still  acknowledge  the  renowned 
JACK  for  their  author  and  founder.  Of  whose  original, 
as  well  as  principles,  I  am  now  advancing  to  gratify 
the  world  with  a  very  particular  account. 

Sect.  XI. 

After  so  wide  a  compass  as  I  have  wandered,  I  do  now 
gladly  overtake,  and  close  in  with  my  subject,  and  shall 
henceforth  hold  on  with  it  an  even  pace  to  the  end  of  my 
j.ourney,  except  some  beautiful  prospect  appears  within 
sight  of  my  way,  whereof  though  at  present  I  have 
neither  warning  nor  expectation,  yet  upon  such  an 
accident,  come  when  it  will,  I  shall  beg  my  reader's 
favour  and  company,  allowing  me  to  conduct  him  through 
it  along  with  myself.  For  in  writing  it  is  as  in  travel- 
ling: if  a  man  is  in  haste  to  be  at  home,  (which  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  none  of  my  case,  having  never  so  little 
business  as  when  I  am  there,)  and  his  horse  be  tired  with 
long  riding  and  ill  ways,  or  be  naturally  a  jade,  I  advise 
him  clearly  to  make  the  straightest  and  the  commonest 
road,  be  it  ever  so  dirty;  but  then  surely  we  must  own 
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such  a  man  to  be  a  scurvy  companion  at  best ;  he  spatters 
himself  and  his  fellow-travellers  at  every  step :  all  their 
thouglits,  and  wishes,  and  conversation,  turn  entirely 
upon  the  subject  of  their  journey's  end;  and  at  every 
splash,  and  plunge,  and  stumble  they  heartily  wish  one 
another  at  the  devil. 

On  the  other  side,  when  a  traveller  and  his  horse  are 
in  heart  and  plight;  when  his  purse  is  full,  and  the  day 
before  him;  he  takes  the  road  only  where  it  is  clean 
and  convenient;  entertains  his  company  there  as  agree- 
ably as  he  can;  but  upon  the  first  occasion,  carries  them 
along  with  him  to  every  delightful  scene  in  view,  whether 
of  art,  of  nature,  or  of  both;  and  if  they  chance  to 
refuse,  out  of  stupidity  or  weariness,  let  them  jog  on  by 

themselves    and    be    d n'd;    he'll    overtake    them    at 

the  next  town,  at  which  arriving,  he  rides  furiously 
through;  the  men,  women,  and  children  run  out  to  gaze; 
a  hundred  noisy  curs  run  barking  after  him,  of  which, 
if  he  honours  the  boldest  with  a  lash  of  his  whip,  it  is 
rather  out  of  sport  than  revenge;  but  should  some  sourer 
mongrel  dare  too  near  an  approach,  he  receives  a  salute 
on  the  chaps  by  an  accidental  stroke  from  the  courser's 
heels,  (nor  is  any  ground  lost  by  the  blow,)  which  sends 
him  yelping  and  limping  home. 

I  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  singular  adventures  of 
my  renowned  Jack;  the  state  of  whose  dispositions  and 
fortunes  the  careful  reader  does,  no  doubt,  most  exactly 
remember,  as  I  last  parted  with  them  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  former  section.  Therefore,  his  next  care  must  be, 
from  two  of  the  foregoing,  to  extract  a  scheme  of  notions, 
that  may  best  fit  his  understanding,  for  a  true  relish  of 
what  is  to  ensue. 

JACK  had  not  only  calculated  the  first  revolution  of 
his  brain  so  prudently,  as  to  give  rise  to  that  epidemic 
sect   of   ^^olists,   but   succeeding   also   into    a   new   and 
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strange  variety  of  conceptions,  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
imagination  led  liim  into  certain  notions,  which,  although 
in  appearance  very  unaccountable,  were  not  without  their 
mysteries  and  their  meanings,  nor  wanted  followers  to 
countenance  and  improve  them.  I  shall  therefore  be 
extremely  careful  and  exact  in  recounting  such  material 
passages  of  this  nature  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
either  from  undoubted  tradition,  or  indefatigable  read- 
ing; and  shall  describe  them  as  graphically  as  it  is 
possible,  and  as  far  as  notions  of  that  height  and  lati- 
tude can  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  pen.  Nor 
do  I  at  all  question,  but  they  will  furnish  plenty  of  noble 
matter  for  such,  whose  converting  imaginations  dispose 
them  to  reduce  all  things  into  types;  who  .can  make 
shadows,  no  thanks  to  the  sun,  and  then  mould  them 
into  substances,  no  thanks  to  philosophy;  whose  peculiar 
talent  lies  in  fixing  tropes  and  allegories  to  the  letter, 
and  refining  what  is  literal  into  figure  and  mystery. 

JACK  had  provided  a  fair  copy  of  his  father's  will, 
engrossed  in  form  upon  a  large  skin  of  parchment;  and, 
resolving  to  act  the  part  of  a  most  dutiful  son,  he 
became  the  fondest  creature  of  it  imaginable.  For 
although,  as  I  have  often  told  the  reader,  it  consisted 
•wholly  in  certain  plain,  easy  directions,  about  the  man- 
agement and  wearing  their  coats,  with  legacies  and 
penalties  in  case  of  obedience  or  neglect,  yet  he  began 
to  entertain  a  fancy  that  the  matter  was  deeper  and 
darker,  and  therefore  must  needs  have  a  great  deal  more 
of  mystery  at  the  bottom.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  will 
prove  this  very  skin  of  parchment  to  be  meat,  drink, 
and  cloth,  to  be  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  uni- 
versal medicine."  In  consequence  of  which  raptures, 
he  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  most  paltry  occasions  of  life.  He  had  a  way  of 
working  it  into  any  shape  he  pleased;  so  that  it  served 
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him  for  a  nightcap  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  for  an 
umbrella  in  rainy  weather.  He  would  lap  a  piece  of  it 
about  a  sore  toe,  or  when  he  had  fits,  burn  two  inches 
under  his  nose;  or  if  anything  lay  heavy  on  his  stomach, 
scrape  off,  and  swallow  as  much  of  the  powder,  as  would 
lie  on  a  silver-penny — they  were  all  infallible  remedies. 
With  analogy  to  these  refinements,  his  common  talk  and 
conversation  ran  wholly  in  the  phrase  of  his  will,  and  he 
circumscribed  the  utmost  of  his  eloquence  within  that 
compass,  not  daring  to  let  slip  a  syllable  without  author- 
ity from  thence.   .   .   . 

He  made  it  a  part  of  his  religion,  never  to  say  grace 
to  his  meat ;  nor  could  all  the  world  persuade  him,  as 
the  common  phrase  is,  to  eat  his  victuals  like  a  Christian. 

He  bore  a  strange  kind  of  appetite  to  snap-dragon, 
and  to  the  livid  snuffs  of  a  burning  candle,  which  he 
would  catch  and  swallow  with  an  agility  wonderful  to 
conceive;  and  by  this  procedure,  maintained  a  perpetual 
flame  in  his  belly,  which,  issuing  in  a  glowing  steam 
from  both  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his  nostrils  and  his  mouth, 
made  his  head  appear  in  a  dark  night,  like  the  skull  of 
an  ass,  wherein  a  roguish  boy  had  conveyed  a  farthing 
candle,  to  the  terror  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects. 
Therefore,  he  made  use  of  no  other  expedient  to  light 
himself  home,  but  was  wont  to  say,  that  a  wise  man 
was  his  own  lanthorn. 

e  would  shut  his  eyes  as  he  walked  along  the  streets, 

d  if  he  happened  to  bounce  his  head  against  a  post,  or 
into  a  kennel,  (as  he  seldom  missed  either  to  do 
one  or  both,)  he  would  tell  the  gibing  prentices,  who 
looked  on,  that  he  submitted  with  entire  resignation,  as 
to  a  trip,  or  a  blow  of  fate,  with  whom  he  found,  by 
long  experience,  how  vain  it  was  either  to  wrestle  or  to 
cuff,  and  whoever  durst  undertake  to  do  either,  would 
be  sure  to  come  off  with  a  swinging  fall,  or  a  bloody 
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nose.  "It  was  ordained,"  said  he,  "some  few  days 
before  the  creation,  that  my  nose  and  this  very  post 
should  have  a  rencounter,  and,  therefore,  nature  thought 
fit  to  send  us  both  into  the  world  in  the  same  age,  and 
to  make  us  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.  Now,  had 
my  eyes  been  open,  it  is  very  likely  the  business  might 
have  been  a  great  deal  worse;  for  how  many  a  con- 
founded slip  is  daily  got  by  a  man  with  all  his  foresight 
about  him.'^  Besides,  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  see 
best,  when  those  of  the  senses  are  out  of  the  way;  and 
therefore,  blind  men  are  observed  to  tread  their  steps 
with  much  more  caution,  and  conduct,  and  judgment, 
than  those  who  rely  with  too  much  confidence  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  visual  nerve,  which  every  little  accident 
shakes  out  of  order,  and  a  drop,  or  a  film,  can  wholly 
disconcert;  like  a  lanthorn  among  a  pack  of  roaring 
bullies  when  they  scour  the  streets,  exposing  its  owner 
and  itself  to  outward  kicks  and  buffets,  which  both  might 
have  escaped,  if  the  vanity  of  appearing  would  have 
suffered  them  to  walk  in  the  dark.  But  farther,  if  we 
examine  the  conduct  of  these  boasted  lights,  it  will  prove 
yet  a  great  deal  worse  than  their  fortune.  'Tis  true,  I 
have  broke  my  nose  against  this  post,  because  fortune 
'either  forgot,  or  did  not  think  it  convenient,  to  twitch 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  give  me  notice  to  avoid  it.  But, 
let  not  this  encourage  either  the  present  age,  or  posterity, 
to  trust  their  noses  into  the  keeping  of  their  eyes,  which 
may  prove  the  fairest  way  of  losing  them  for  good  and 
all.  For,  O  ye  eyes,  ye  blind  guides ;  miserable  guardians 
are  ye  of  our  frail  noses;  ye,  I  say,  who  fasten  upon 
the  first  precipice  in  view,  and  then  tow  our  wretched 
willing  bodies  after  you,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
But,  alas  !  that  brink  is  rotten,  our  feet  slip,  and  we 
tumble  down  prone  into  a  gulf,  without  one  hospitable 
slirub  in  the  way  to  break  the  fall — a  fall,  to  which  not 
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any  nose  of  mortal  make  is  equal,  except  that  of  the 
giant  Laurcalco,  who  was  lord  of  the  silver  bridge. 
Most  properly  therefore,  O  eyes,  and  with  great  justice, 
may  you  be  compared  to  those  foolish  lights,  which 
conduct  men  through  dirt  and  darkness,  till  they  fall 
into  a  deep  pit  or  a  noisome  bog." 

This  I  have  produced  as  a  scantling  of  Jack's  great 
eloquence,  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning  upon  such 
abstruse  matters. 

He  was,  besides,  a  person  of  great  design  and  im- 
provement in  affairs  of  devotion,  having  introduced  a 
new  deity,  who  has  since  met  with  a  vast  number  of 
worshippers,  by  some  called  Babel,  by  others  Chaos ; 
who  had  an  ancient  temple  of  Gothic  structure  upon 
Salisbury  plain,  famous  for  its  shrine,  and  celebration 
by  pilgrims. 

When  he  had  some  roguish  trick  to  play,  he  would 
down  with  his  knees,  up  with  his  eyes,  and  fall  to 
prayers,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  kennel.  Then  it 
was,  that  those  who  understood  his  pranks,  would  be 
sure  to  get  far  enough  out  of  his  way,  and  whenever 
curiosity  attracted  strangers  to  laugh,  or  to  listen,  he 
would,  of  a  sudden,  ...  all  bespatter  them  with  mud. 

In  winter  he  went  always  loose  and  unbuttoned,  and 
clad  as  thin  as  possible,  to  let  in  the  ambient  heat;  and 
in  summer  lapped  himself  close  and  thick  to  keep  it  out. 

In  all  revolutions  of  government,  he  would  make  his 
court  for  the  office  of  hangman  general;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  that  dignity,  wherein  he  was  very  dexterous, 
would  make  use  of  no  other  vizard,  than  a  long  prayer. 

He  had  a  tongue  so  musculous  and  subtile,  that  he 
could  twist  it  up  into  his  nose,  and  deliver  a  strange 
kind  of  speech  from  thence.  He  was  also  the  first  in 
these  kingdoms,  who  began  to  improve  the  Spanish 
accomplishment    of    braying;    and    haWng    large    ears, 
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perpetually  exposed  and  erected,  he  carried  his  art  to 
such  perfection,  that  it  was  a  point  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish,  either  by  the  view  or  the  sound,  between 
the  original  and  the  copy. 

He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that  called 
the  stinging  of  the  tarantula;  and  would  run  dog-mad  at 
the  noise  of  music,  especially  a  pair  of  bagpipes.  But 
he  would  cure  himself  again,  by  taking  two  or  three  turns 
in  Westminster-hall,  or  Billingsgate,  or  in  a  boarding- 
school,  or  the  Royal-iExchange,  or  a  state  coffee-house. 

He  was  a  person  that  feared  no  colours,  but  mortally 
hated  all,  and,  upon  that  account,  bore  a  cruel  aversion 
against  painters;  insomuch,  that,  in  his  paroxysms,  as 
he  walked  the  streets,  he  would  have  his  pockets  loaden 
with  stones  to  pelt  at  the  signs. 

Having,  from  this  manner  of  living,  frequent  occasion 
to  wasli  himself,  he  would  often  leap  over  head  and  ears 
into  the  water,  though  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  winter, 
but  was  always  observed  to  come  out  again  much  dirtier, 
if  possible,  than  he  went  in. 

He  was  the  first  that  ever  found  out  the  secret  of  con- 
triving a  soporiferous  medicine  to  be  conveyed  in  at  the 
ears ;  it  was  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  balm  of  Gilead, 
with  a  little  pilgrim's  salve. 

He  wore  a  large  plaster  of  artificial  caustics  on  his 
stomach,  with  the  fervour  of  which,  he  could  set  himself 
a-groaning,  like  the  famous  board  upon  application  of  a 
red-hot  iron. 

He  would  stand  in  the  turning  of  a  street,  and,  calling 
to  those  who  passed  by,  would  cry  to  one,  "Worthy  sir, 
do  me  the  honour  of  a  good  slap  in  the  chaps."  To 
another,  "Honest  friend,  pray  favour  me  with  a  hand- 
some kick  .  .  .  ;"  "Madam,  shall  I  entreat  a  small  box 
on  the  ear  from  your  ladyship's  fair  hands?"  "Noble 
captain,  lend  a  reasonable  thwack,  for  the  love  of  God, 
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with  that  cane  of  yours  over  these  poor  shoulders."  And 
when  he  had,  by  such  earnest  solicitations,  made  a  shift 
to  procure  a  basting  sufficient  to  swell  up  his  fancy  and 
his  sides,  he  would  return  home  extremely  comforted, 
and  full  of  terrible  accounts  of  what  he  had  undergone 
for  the  public  good.  "Observe  this  stroke,"  (said  he, 
shewing  his  bare  shoulders,)  "a  plaguy  janissary  gave 
it  me  this  very  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  as,  with  much 
ado,  I  was  driving  off  the  great  Turk.  Neighbours,  mind, 
this  broten  head  deserves  a  plaster;  had  poor  Jack 
been  tender  of  his  noddle,  you  would  have  seen  the  Pope 
and  the  French  king,  long  before  this  time  of  day, 
among  your  wives  and  your  warehouses.  Dear  Chris- 
tians, the  great  Mogul  was  come  as  far  as  Whitechapel, 
and  you  may  thank  these  poor  sides,  that  he  hath  not 
(God  bless  us !)  already  swallowed  up  man,  woman,  and 
child." 

It  was  highly  worth  observing  the  singular  effects  of 
that  aversion,  or  antipathy,  which  Jack  and  his  brother 
Peter  seemed,  even  to  an  affectation,  to  bear  toward  each 
other.  Peter  had  lately  done  some  rogueries,  that  forced 
him  to  abscond;  and  he  seldom  ventured  to  stir  out  be- 
fore night,  for  fear  of  bailiffs.  Their  lodgings  were  at 
the  two  most  distant  parts  of  the  town  from  each  other; 
and  whenever  their  occasions  or  humours  called  them 
abroad,  they  would  make  choice  of  the  oddest  unlikely 
times,  and  most  uncouth  rounds,  they  could  invent,  that 
they  might  be  sure  to  avoid  one  another:  yet^fter  all 
this,  it  was  their  perpetual  fortune  to  meet.^«^he  reason 
of  which  is  easy  enough  to  apprehend;  for,  the  phrenzy 
and  the  spleen  of  both  having  the  same  foundation,  we 
may  look  upon  them  as  two  pair  of  compasses,  equally 
extended,  and  the  fixed  foot  of  each  remaining  in  the 
same  centre;  which,  though  moving  contrary  ways  at 
first,  will  be  sure  to  encounter  somewhere  or  other  in 
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the  circumference.  Besides,  it  was  among  the  great 
misfortunes  of  Jack,  to  bear  a  huge  personal  resemblance 
with  his  brother  Peter.  Their  humour  and  dispositions 
were  not  only  the  same,  but  there  was  a  close  analogy 
in  their  shape  and  size,  and  their  mien.  Insomuch,  that 
nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  bailiff  to  seize 
Jack  by  the  shoulder,  and  cry,  "Mr.  Peter,  you  are  the 
king's  prisoner."  Or,  at  other  times,  for  one  of  Peter's 
nearest  friends  to  accost  Jack  with  open  arms,  "Dear 
Peter,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  pray  send  me  one  of  your 
best  medicines  for  the  worms."  This,  we  may  suppose, 
was  a  mortifying  return  of  those  pains  and  proceedings 
Jack  had  laboured  in  so  long;  and  finding  how  directly 
opposite  all  his  endeavours  had  answered  to  the  sole  end 
and  intention,  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  how 
could  it  avoid  having  terrible  effects  upon  a  head  and 
heart  so  furnished  as  his  ?  However,  the  poor  remainders 
of  his  coat  bore  all  the  punishment;  the  orient  sun  never 
entered  upon  his  diurnal  progress,  without  missing  a 
piece  of  it.  He  hired  a  tailor  to  stitch  up  the  collar  so 
close,  that  it  was  ready  to  choke  him,  and  squeezed  out 
his  eyes  at  such  a  rate,  as  one  could  see  nothing  but  the 
white.  What  little  was  left  of  the  main  substance  of  the 
coat,  he  rubbed  every  day  for  two  hours  against  a  rough- 
cast wall,  in  order  to  grind  away  the  remnants  of  lace 
and  embroidery,  but  at  the  same  time  went  on  with  so 
much  violence,  that  he  proceeded  a  heathen  philosopher. 
Yet,  after  all  he  could  do  of  this  kind,  the  success  con- 
tinued still  to  disappoint  his  expectation.  For,  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  rags  to  bear  a  kind  of  mock-resemblance 
to  finery,  there  being  a  sort  of  fluttering  appearance  in 
both,  which  is  not  to  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  in 
the  dark,  or  by  short-sighted  eyes,  so;  in  those  junctures, 
it  fared  with  Jack  and  his  tatters,  that  they  offered  to 
the  first  view  a  ridiculous  flaunting;  which,  assisting  the 
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resemblance  in  person  and  air,  thwarted  all  his  projects 
of  separation,  and  left  so  near  a  similitude  between 
them,  as  frequently  deceived  the  very  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  both. 

1704. 

RICHARD  STEELE    (1672-1729) 

Tatler  No.   1. 

Though  the  other  papers,  which  are  published  for  the 
use  of  the  good  people  of  England,  have  certainly  very 
wholesome  effects,  and  are  laudable  in  their  particular 
kinds,  they  do  not  seem  to  come  up  to  the  main  design 
of  such  narrations,  which,  I  humbly  presume,  should  be 
principally  intended  for  the  use  of  politic  persons,  who 
are  so  public-spirited  as  to  neglect  their  own  affairs  to 
look  into  transactions  of  state.  Now  these  gentlemen, 
for  the  most  part,  being  persons  of  strong  zeal,  and  weak 
intellects,  it  is  both  a  charitable  and  necessary  work  to 
offer  something,  whereby  such  worthy  and  well-affected 
members  of  the  commonwealth  may  be  instructed,  after 
their  reading,  what  to  think;  which  shall  be  the  end  and 
purpose  of  this  my  paper,  wherein  I  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  report  and  consider  all  matters  of  what  kind  soever 
that  shall  occur  to  me,  and  publish  such  my  advices  and 
reflections  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  in 
the  week,  for  the  convenience  of  the  post.  I  resolve  to 
have  something  which  may  be  of  entertainment  to  the 
fair  sex,  in  honour  of  whom  I  have  invented  the  title  of 
this  paper.  I  therefore  earnestly  desire  all  persons, 
without  distinction,  to  take  it  in  for  the  present  gratis, 
and  hereafter  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  forbidding  all 
hawkers  to  take  more  for  it  at  their  peril.     And  I  desire 
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all  persons  to  consider,  that  I  am  at  a  very  great  charge 
for  proper  materials  for  this  work,  as  well  as  that, 
before  I  resolved  upon  it,  I  had  settled  a  correspondence 
in  all  parts  of  the  known  and  knowing  world.  And  for- 
asmuch as  this  globe  is  not  trodden  upon  by  mere 
drudges  of  business  only,  but  that  men  of  spirit  and 
genius  are  justly  to  be  esteemed  as  considerable  agents 
in  it,  we  shall  not,  upon  a  dearth  of  news,  present  you 
with  musty  foreign  edicts,  and  dull  proclamations,  but 
shall  divide  our  relation  of  the  passages  which  occur  in 
action  or  discourse  throughout  this  town,  as  well  as  else- 
where, under  such  dates  of  places  as  may  prepare  you 
for  the  matter  you  are  to  expect  in  the  following  manner. 

All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  entertain- 
ment, shall  be  under  the  article  of  White's  Chocolate- 
house  ;  poetry,  under  that  of  Will's  Coffee-house ;  Learn- 
ing, under  the  title  of  Grecian;  foreign  and  domestic 
news,  you  will  have  from  St.  James's  Coffee-house;  and 
what  else  I  have  to  offer  on  any  other  subject  shall  be 
dated  from  my  own  Apartment. 

I  once  more  desire  my  reader  to  consider,  that  as  I 
cannot  keep  an  ingenious  man  to  go  daily  to  Will's 
under  two-pence  each  day,  merely  for  his  charges;  to 
White's  under  six-pence;  nor  to  the  Grecian,  without 
allowing  him  some  plain  Spanish,  to  be  as  able  as  others 
at  the  learned  table;  and  that  a  good  observer  cannot 
speak  with  even  Kidney  at  St.  James's  without  clean 
linen;  I  say,  these  considerations  will,  I  hope,  make  all 
persons  willing  to  comply  with  my  hutnble  request  (when 
my  gratis  stock  is  exhausted)  of  a  penny  apiece;  espe- 
cially since  they  are  sure  of  some  proper  amusement, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  want  means  to  enter- 
tain them,  having,  besides  the  force  of  my  own  parts, 
the  power  of  divination,  and  that  I  can,  by  casting  a 
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figure,   tell   you   all   that   will   happen   before   it   comes 
to  pass. 

But  this  last  faculty  I  shall  use  very  sparingly,  and 
speak  but  of  few  things  until  they  are  passed,  for  fear 
of  divulging   matters   which   may   offend   our   superiors. 

The  Tatler  No.  25. 

A  letter  from  a  young  lady,  written  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate terms,  wherein  she  laments  the  misfortune  of  a 
gentleman,  her  lover,  who  was  lately  wounded  in  a  duel, 
has  turned  my  thoughts  to  that  subject,  and  inclined  me 
to  examine  into  the  causes  which  precipitate  men  into 
so  fatal  a  folly.  And  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  of 
subjects  of  gallantry  in  the  article  from  hence,  and  no 
one  point  in  nature  is  more  proper  to  be  considered  by 
the  company  who  frequent  this  place  than  that  of  duels, 
it  is  worth  our  consideration  to  examine  into  this  chimer- 
ical groundless  humour,  and  to  lay  every  other  thought 
aside,  until  we  have  stripped  it  of  all  itg  false  pretenses 
to  credit  and  reputation  amongst  men. 

But  I  must  confess,  when  I  consider  what  I  am  going 
about,  and  run  over  in  my  imagination  all  the  endless 
crowd  of  men  of  honour  who  will  be  offended  at  such  a 
discourse;  I  am  undertaking,  methinks,  a  work  worthy 
an  invulnerable  hero  in  romance,  rather  than  a  private 
gentleman  with  a  single  rapier:  but  as  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  by  great  opportunities  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  know  of  a-  truth  that  all  men  fight  against  their 
will,  the  danger  vanishes,  and  resolution  rises  upon  this 
subject.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  talk  very  freely  on  a 
custom  which  all  men  wish  exploded,  though  no  man  has 
courage  enough  to  resist  it. 

But  there  is  one  unintelligible  word,  which  I  fear  will 
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extremely  perplex  my  dissertation,  and  I  confess  to  you 
I  find  very  hard  to  explain,  which  is  the  term  "satisfac- 
tion." An  honest  country  gentleman  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  company  with  two  or  three  modern  men  of 
honour,  where  he  happened  to  be  very  ill-treated;  and 
one  of  the  company,  being  conscious  of  his  offense,  sends 
a  note  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  tells  him,  he  was  ready 
to  give  him  satisfaction.  "This  is  fine  doing,"  says  the 
plain  fellow;  "last  night  he  sent  me  away  cursedly  out 
of  humour,  and  this  morning  he  fancies  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  be  run  through  the  body." 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  to  do  hand- 
some actions  denominates  a  man  of  honour ;  it  is  enough 
if  he  dares  to  defend  ill  ones.  Thus  you  often  see  a  com- 
mon sharper  in  competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
rank;  though  all  mankind  is  convinced,  that  a  fighting 
gamester  is  only  a  pickpocket  with  the  courage  of  an 
highwayman.  One  cannot  with  any  patience  reflect  on 
the  unaccountable  jumble  of  persons  and  things  in  this 
town  and  nation,  which  occasions  very  frequently,  that  a 
brave  man  falls  by  a  hand  below  that  of  a  common 
hangman,  and  yet  his  executioner  escapes  the  clutches 
of  the  hangman  for  doing  it.  I  shall  therefore  hereafter 
consider,  how  the  bravest  men  in  other  ages  and  nations 
have  behaved  themselves  upon  such  incidents  as  we  de- 
cide by  combat;  and  show,  from  their  practice,  that  this 
resentment  neither  has  its  foundation  from  true  reason 
or  solid  fame;  but  is  an  imposture,  made  of  cowardice, 
falsehood,  and  want  of  understanding.  For  this  work,  a 
good  history  of  quarrels  would  be  very  edifying  to  the 
public,  and  I  apply  myself  to  the  town  for  particulars 
and  circumstances  within  their  knowledge,  which  may 
serve  to  embellish  the  dissertation  with  proper  cuts. 
Most  of  the  quarrels  I  have  ever  known,  have  proceeded 
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from  some  valiant  coxcomb's  persisting  in  the  wrong, 
to  defend  some  prevailing  folly,  and  preserve  himself 
from  the  ingenuousness  of  owning  a  mistake. 

By  this  means  it  is  called  "giving  a  man  satisfaction/* 
to  urge  your  offense  against  him  with  your  sword;  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Peter's  order  to  the  keeper,  in  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub :  "if  you  neglect  to  do  all  this,  damn  you 
and  your  generation  for  ever :  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily 
farewell."  If  the  contradiction  in  the  very  terms  of  one 
of  our  challenges  were  as  well  explained  and  turned  into 
downright  English,  would  it  not  run  after  this  manner? 

"Sir, 

"Your  extraordinary  behaviour  last  night,  and  the  lib- 
erty you  were  pleased  to  take  with  me,  makes  me  this 
morning  give  you  this,  to  tell  you,  because  you  are  an 
ill-bred  puppy,  I  will  meet  you  in  Hyde-park,  an  hour 
hence;  and  because  you  want  both  breeding  and  human- 
ity, I  desire  you  would  come  with  a  pistol  in  your  hand, 
on  horseback,  and  endeavour  to  shoot  me  through  the 
head,  to  teach  you  more  manners.  If  you  fail  of  doing 
me  this  pleasure,  I  shall  say,  you  are  a  rascal,  on  every 
post  in  town:  and  so,  sir,  if  you  will  not  injure  me  more, 
I  shall  never  forgive  what  you  have  done  already.  Pray, 
sir,  do  not  fail  of  getting  everything  ready;  and  you 
will  infinitely  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  etc.'* 

The  Tatler  No.  132. 

After  having  applied  my  mind  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  to  my  studies,  it  is  my  usual  custom  to 
relax  and  unbend  it  in  the  conversation  of  such,  as  are 
rather  easy  than  shining  companions.     This  I  find  par- 
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ticularly  necessary  for  me  before  I  retire  to  rest,  in 
order  to  draw  my  slumbers  upon  me  by  degrees,  and 
fall  asleep  insensibly.  This  is  the  particular  use  I  make 
of  a  set  of  heavy  honest  men,  with  whom  I  have  passed 
many  hours  with  much  indolence,  though  not  with  great 
pleasure.  Their  conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative 
for  sleep:  it  takes  the  mind  down  from  its  abstractions, 
leads  it  into  the  familiar  traces  of  thought,  and  lulls  it 
into  that  state  of  tranquillity  which  is  the  condition  of 
a  thinking  man,  when  he  is  but  half  awake.  After  this, 
my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  account, 
which  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  club  of  my  own  contempo- 
raries, among  whom  I  pass  two  or  three  hours  every  eve- 
ning. This  I  look  upon  as  taking  my  first  nap  before 
I  go  to  bed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  should  think  myself 
unjust  to  posterity,  as  well  as  to  the  society  at  the  Trum- 
pet, of  which  I  am  a  member,  did  not  I  in  some  part  of 
my  writings  give  an  account  of  the  persons  among  whom 
I  have  passed  almost  a  sixth  part  of  my  time  for  these 
last  forty  years.  Our  club  consisted  originally  of  fif- 
teen; but,  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  law  in  arbitrary 
times,  and  partly  by  the  natural  effects  of  old  age,  we  are 
at  present  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  that  number :  in 
which,  however,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  the  best 
company  is  said  to  consist  of  five  persons.  I  must  con- 
fess, besides  the  aforementioned  benefit  which  I  meet 
witli  in  the  conversation  of  this  select  society,  I  am  not 
the  less  pleased  with  the  company,  in  that  I  find  myself 
the  greatest  wit  among  them,  and  am  heard  as  their 
oracle  in  all  points  of  learning  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Jeoffrey  Notch,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the  club,  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  right-hand  chair  time  out  of 
mind,  and  is  the  only  man  among  us  that  has  the  liberty 
of  stirring  the  fire.     This  our  foreman  is  a  gentleman  of 
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an  ancient  family,  that  came  to  a  great  estate  some  years 
before  he  had  discretion,  and  run  it  out  in  hounds,  horses, 
and  cock-fighting;  for  which  reason  he  looks  upon  him- 
self as  an  honest,  worthy  gentleman,  who  has  had  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  and  calls  every  thriving  man  a 
pitiful  upstart. 

Major  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  who  served  in  the 
last  civil  wars,  and  has  all  the  battles  by  heart.  He  does 
not  think  any  action  in  Europe  worth  talking  of  since 
the  fight  of  Marston  Moor ;  and  every  night  tells  us  of  his 
having  been  knocked  off  his  horse  at  the  rising  of  the 
London  apprentices;  for  which  he  is  in  great  esteem 
among  us. 

Honest  old  Dick  Reptile  is  the  third  of  our  society. 
He  is  a  good-natured  indolent  man,  who  speaks  little 
himself,  but  laughs  at  our  jokes;  and  brings  his  young 
nephew  along  with  him,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  old, 
to  show  him  good  company,  and  give  him  a  taste  of  the 
world.  This  young  fellow  sits  generally  silent;  but 
whenever  he  opens  his  mouth,  or  laughs  at  anything  that 
passes,  he  is  constantly  told  by  his  uncle,  after  a  jocular 
manner,  "Ay,  ay.  Jack,  you  young  men  think  us  fools; 
but  we  old  men  know  you  are.'* 

The  greatest  wit  of  our  company,  next  to  myself,  is  a 
Bencher  of  the  neighbouring  Inn,  who  in  his  youth  fre- 
quented the  ordinaries  about  Charing  Cross,  and  pre- 
tends to  have  been  intimate  with  Jack  Ogle.  He  has 
about  ten  distichs  of  Hudibras  without  book,  and  never 
leaves  the  club  until  he  has  applied  them  all.  If  any 
modern  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  town-frolic  spoken  of, 
he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dullness  of  the  present  age,  and 
tells  us  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  esteemed  among  them,  because 
they  see  I  am  something  respected  by  others;  though  at 
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the  same  time  I  understand  bv  their  behaviour,  that  I  am 
considered  by  them  as  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
but  no  knowledge  of  the  world;  insomuch,  that  the  Major 
sometimes,  in  the  height  of  his  military  pride,  calls  me 
the  Philosopher:  and  Sir  Jeoffrey,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night,  upon  a  dispute  what  day  of  the  month  it  was 
then  in  Holland,  pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
cried,  "What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it?" 

Our  club  meets  precisely  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
but  I  did  not  come  last  night  until  half  an  hour  after 
seven,  by  which  means  I  escaped  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
which  the  Major  usually  begins  at  about  three-quarters 
after  six:  I  found  also,  that  my  good  friend  the  Bencher 
had  already  spent  three  of  his  distichs ;  and  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  hear  a  sermon  spoken  of,  that  he  might 
introduce  the  couplet  where  "a  stick"  rhymes  to  "ecclesi- 
astic." At  my  entrance  into  the  room,  they  were  nam- 
ing a  red  petticoat  and  a  cloak,  by  which  I  found  that  the 
Bencher  had  been  diverting  them  with  a  story  of  Jack 
Ogle. 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat,  but  Sir  Jeoffrey,  to 
show  his  good-will  towards  me,  gave  me  a  pipe  of  his 
own  tobacco,  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
point  of  morality,  to  be  obliged  by  those  who  endeavour 
to  oblige  me ;  and  therefore,  in  requital  for  his  kindness, 
and  to  set  the  conversation  a-going,  I  took  the  best  oc- 
casion I  could  to  put  him  upon  telling  us  the  story  of  old 
Gantlett,  which  he  always  does  with  very  particular  con- 
cern. He  traced  up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for 
several  generations,  describing  his  diet  and  manner  of 
life,  with  his  several  battles,  and  particularly  that  in 
which  he  fell.  This  Gantlett  was  a  gamecock,  upon 
whose  head  the  knight,  in  his  youth,  had  won  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  lost  two  thousand.     This  naturally  set 
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the   Major   upon  the   account   of   Edge   Hill   fight,  and 
ended  in  a  duel  of  Jack  Ogle's. 

Old  Reptile  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  that  was 
said,  though  it  was  the  same  he  had  heard  every  night 
for  these  twenty  years,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  winked 
upon  his  nephew  to  mind  what  passed. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of  our  inno- 
cent conversation,  which  we  spun  out  until  about  ten  of 
the  clock,  when  my  maid  came  with  a  lantern  to  light  me 
home.  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  myself,  as  I  was 
going  out,  upon  the  talkative  humour  of  old  men,  and  the 
little  figure  which  that  part  of  life  makes  in  one  who 
cannot  employ  his  natural  propensity  in  discourses  which 
would  make  him  venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes  me 
very  melancholy  in  company,  when  I  hear  a  young  man 
begin  a  story;  and  have  often  observed,  that  one  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  long  in  a  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
gathers  circumjstances  every  time  he  tells  it,  until  it 
grows  into  a  long  Canterbury  tale  of  two  hours  by  that 
time  ire  is  threescore. 

/The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and  frivolous 
old  age  is,  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it  such  stores  of  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  as  may  make  us  useful  and  agree- 
able in  our  declining  years.  The  mind  of  man  in  a  long 
life  will  become  a  magazine  of  wisdom  or  folly,  and  will 
consequently  discharge  itself  in  something  impertinent 
or  improving.  For  which  reason,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  an  old  trifling  story-teller,  so  there 
is  nothing  more  venerable,  than  one  who  has  turned  his 
experience  to  the  entertainment  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind. 

In  short,  we,  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and 
are  apt  to  indulge  ourselves  in  talk,  ought  to  consider, 
if  what  we  speak  be  worth  being  heard,  and  endeavour 
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to  make  our  discourse  like  that  of  Nestor,  which  Homer 
compares  to  the  flowing  of  honey  for  its  sweetness. 

1709 

JOSEPH   ADDISON    (1672-1733) 

Spectator  No.  1. 

I  have  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book 
with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be 
a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition, 
married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like 
nature  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  an  author.  To  gratify  this  curiosity,  which  is  so 
natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and  m.y  next  as 
prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings,  and  shall 
give  some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  com- 
piling, digesting,  and  correcting  will  fall  to  my  share, 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  open  the  work  with  my 
own  history.  I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where 
it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to  son  whole  and 
entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  field 
or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years. 
There  runs  a  story  in  the  family,  that  my  mother 
dreamed  that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge: 
whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  lawsuit  which  was 
then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  so 
vain  as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should 
arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  though  that  was  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  neighbourhood  put  upon  it.  The  gravity 
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of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appearance  in  the  world 
seemed  to  favor  my  mother's  dream :  for,  as  she  has  often 
told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,  and  would  not  make  use  of  my  coral  till 
they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in 
it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find  that, 
during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen 
youth,  but  was  always  a  favorite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who 
used  to  say  that  my  parts  ivere  solid  and  would  wear 
well.  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  University  before  I 
distinguished  myself  by  a  most  profound  silence;  for 
during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public 
exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity 
of  an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself 
with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies  that  there  are  very 
few  celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  mod- 
ern tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father  I  was  resolved  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the  University 
with  the  character  of  an  odd,  unaccountable  fellow,  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  learning  if  I  would  but  show  it.  An 
insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge  carried  me  into  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  there  was  anything 
new  or  strange  to  be  seen ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies  of 
some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  pyramid;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself 
right  in  that  particular,  returned  to  my  native  country 
with  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am 
frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are 
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not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know 
me ;  of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give  a  more  particular 
account.  There  is  no  place  of  general  sort  wherein  I  do 
not  often  make  my  appearance ;  sometimes  I  am  seen 
thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians  at  Will's, 
and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that 
are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I 
smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  whilst  I  seem  attentive  to 
nothing  but  The  Postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of 
every  table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at 
St.  James's  Coffee-house,  and  sometimes  join  the  little 
committee  of  politics  in  the  Inner  room,  as  one  who 
comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  likewise 
very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-Tree,  and  in 
the  theaters  both  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Hay-Market. 
I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for 
above  these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in 
the  assembly  of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short, 
wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always  mix  with 
them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 
Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of 
mankind  than  as  one  of  the  species;  by  which  means  I 
have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  mer- 
chant, and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any 
practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  versed  in  the 
theory  of  an  husband  or  a  father,  and  can  discern  the 
errors  in  the  economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others 
better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  standers- 
by  discover  blots  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are 
in  the  game.  I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence, 
and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced  to  de- 
clare myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In  short, 
I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-on. 
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which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this 
paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  history 
and  character  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  altogether  un- 
qualified for  the  business  I  have  undertaken.  As  for 
other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  shall  insert 
them  in  following  papers  as  I  shall  see  occasion.  In 
the  meantime,  when  I  consider  how  much  I  have  seen, 
read,  and  heard,  I  began  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity : 
and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if 
possible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many  useful  discoveries  which 
I  have  made,  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  a  sheetful  of 
thoughts  every  morning  for  the  benefit  of  my  contem- 
poraries ;  and  if  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  diver- 
sion or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I 
shall  leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not 
spoken  to  in  this  paper,  and  which,  for  several  impor- 
tant reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some 
time:  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  name,  my  age,  and  my 
lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify  my  reader  in 
anything  that  is  reasonable;  but,  as  for  these  three  par- 
ticulars, though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much 
to  the  embellishment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to 
a  resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They 
would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  I  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places 
to  several  salutes  and  civilities  which  have  been  always 
very  disagreeable  to  me;  for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suf- 
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fer  is  the  being  talked  to  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and 
dress  at  very  great  secrets,  though  it  is  not  impossible 
but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall 
in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of  those  gentle- 
men who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  work;  for,  as  I 
have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted 
(as  all  other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a  club.  How- 
ever, as  my  friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the 
front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with  me 
may  direct  their  letters  To  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's, m  Little  Britain.  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
reader  that,  though  our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  we  have  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every 
night,  for  the  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

Spectator  No.  2. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcester- 
shire, of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  His  great-grandfather  was  inventor  of  that 
famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after  him.  All 
who  know  that  shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that 
is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singularities 
proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to 
the  manners  of  the  world  only  as  he  thinks  the  world 
is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  humour  creates  him  no 
enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy; 
and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms,  makes  him 
but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  all 
who  know  him.     When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho 
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Square.  It  is  said  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason 
he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse,  beautiful  widow 
of  the  next  county  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment, 
Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often 
supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Ether- 
ege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  calling 
him  "youngster."  But  being  ill-used  by  the  above- 
mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he 
at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and  never 
dressed  afterward.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and 
doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time 
of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us, 
has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it. 
iTis  said  Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desires  after  he 
had  forgot  this  cruel  beauty;  but  this  is  looked  upon  by 
his  friends  rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth.  He  is 
now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty; 
keeps  a  good  house  in  both  town  and  country;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his 
behaviour  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His 
tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the 
young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the  young  men 
are  glad  of  his  company;  when  he  comes  into  a  house 
he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the 
way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I  must  not  omit  that  Sir  Roger 
is  a  justice  of  the  quorum;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a 
quarter-session  with  great  abilities;  and,  three  months 
ago,  gained  universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage 
in  the  Game  Act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority  among  us 
is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understand- 
ing; but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence  rather  to 
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obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humoursome  father,  than  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of 
any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than  Lit- 
tleton or  Coke.  The  father  sends  up,  every  post,  ques- 
tions relating  to  marriage-articles,  leases,  and  tenures, 
in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  questions  he  agrees  with 
an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.  He 
is  studying  the  passions  themselves,  when  he  should  be 
inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which  arise  from 
them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the  re- 
ports of  our  own  courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a 
fool,  but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both 
disinterested  and  agreeable;  as  few  of  his  thoughts  are 
drawn  from  business,  they  are  m^ost  of  them  fit  for  con- 
versation. His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the 
age  he  lives  in;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very 
few.  His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  actions, 
and  writings  of  the  ancients  makes  him  a  very  delicate 
observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He 
is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his  hour 
of  business;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through  New  Inn, 
crosses  through  Russell  Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's 
till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his 
periwig  powdered  at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the 
Rose.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at 
a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London, 
a  person  of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and 
great  experience.  His  notions  of  trade  are  noble  and 
generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  usually  has  some  sly 
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way  of  jesting  which  would  make  no  great  figure  were 
he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Common. 
He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to  ex- 
tend dominion  by  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue  that  if  this  part 
of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from, 
one  nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I  have  heard 
him  prove  that  diligence  makes  more  lasting  acquisitions 
than  valour,  and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than 
the  sword.  Hie  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims,  among 
which  the  greatest  favorite  is,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got."  A  general  trader  of  good  sense  is  pleasanter  com- 
pany than  a  general  scholar;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a 
natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  dis- 
course gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another 
man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  himself,  and  says  that 
England  may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms  by  as  plain 
methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men ;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not 
a  point  in  the  compass  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which 
he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain 
Sentry,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  understand- 
ing, but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that 
deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  awkward  at  putting  their 
talents  within  the  observation  of  such  as  should  take 
notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and  be- 
haved himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engage- 
ments and  at  several  sieges;  but  having  a  small  estate  of 
his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted 
a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his 
merit  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a 
soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament  that  in  a  profes- 
sion where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view,  im- 
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ipudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he 
has  talked  to  this  purpose  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
sour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the 
world  because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty 
and  an  even,  regular  behaviour  are  in  themselves  obsta- 
cles to  him  that  must  press  through  crowds  who  en- 
deavour at  the  same  end  with  himself, — the  favour  of  a 
commander.  He  will,  however,  in  this  way  of  talk, 
excuse  generals  for  not  disposing  according  to  men's 
desert,  or  inquiring  into  it,  "For,"  says  he,  "that  great 
man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break 
through  to  come  at  me  as  I  have  to  come  at  him" ;  there- 
fore he  will  conclude  that  the  man  who  would  make  a 
figure,  especially  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all 
false  modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the  impor- 
tunity of  other  pretenders  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his 
own  vindication.  He  says  it  is  a  .civil  cowardice  to  be 
backward  in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it 
is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your 
duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of 
himself  and  others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through 
all  his  conversation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has 
furnished  him  with  many  adventures,  in  the  relation  of 
•which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is 
never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  command  men 
in  the  utmost  degree  below  him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious 
from  an  habit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humour- 
ists unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of 
the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb, 
a  gentleman  who,  according  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of 
his  person,  and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has 
made  but  very  little  impression  either  by  wrinkles  on  his 
forehead   or   traces   in   his   brain.      His   person   is   well 
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turned  and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that 
sort  of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain 
women.  He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  re- 
members habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile  when 
one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the 
history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which 
of  the  French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  plac- 
ing their  hoods;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by  such  a 
sort  of  petticoat,  and  whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot 
made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year. 
In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and  knowledge  has  been 
in  the  female  world.  As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take 
notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and 
such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  danced  at  court  such  a  woman  was  then  smit- 
ten, another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
in  the  Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he  has 
ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance  or  a 
blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother  of 
the  present  Lord  Such-a-one.  If  you  speak  of  a  young 
commoner  that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the  House,  he  starts 
up :  "He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins ;  Tom  Mirabell,  the 
rogue,  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  that  young  fellow's 
mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman  I  ever 
made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking  of  his  very 
much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more 
sedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company 
but  myself,  who  rarely  speaks  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him 
as  of  that  sort  of  man  who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred, 
fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his  character,  where  women 
are  not  concerned,  he  is  an  honest,  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am 
next  to  speak  of  as  one  of  our  company,  for  he  visits  us 
but  seldom;  but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every  man  else 
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a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very 
philosophic  man,  of  general  learning,  great  sanctity  of 
life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as 
preferments  in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to;  he  is 
therefore  among  divines  what  a  chamber-counselor  is 
among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind  and  the  integ- 
rity of  his  life  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquent 
or  loud  advances  others.  He  seldom  introduces  the  sub- 
ject he  speaks  upon;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in  years 
that  he  observes,  when  he  is  among  us,  an  earnestness 
to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interest 
in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of 
all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and 
infirmities.     These  are  my  ordinary  companions. 

Spectator  No.  62. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to 
shew  the  reason  why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of 
the  same  person.  His  words  are  as  follows:  'And  hence, 
perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common 
observation,  "That  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment,  or  the  deepest  reason."  For  wit  lying  most 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together 
with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;  judgment, 
on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separat- 
ing carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled 
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by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  an- 
other. This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to 
metaphor  and  allusion ;  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies 
that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes 
so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  acceptable 
to  all  people.' 

This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  ac- 
count that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  generally, 
though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and 
congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I  shall  only 
add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance 
of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such 
a  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 
These  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  par- 
ticularly the  last  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the 
resemblance  in  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ideas  should  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the  nature 
of  things;  for  where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no 
surprise.  To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  an- 
other, or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by 
that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by 
those  of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless  besides 
this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some  farther  congruity 
discovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving 
the  reader  some  surprise.  Thus  when  a  poet  tells  us  the 
bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  wit 
in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is 
as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit.  Every  reader's 
memory  may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of 
the  same  nature.  For  this  reason,  the  similitudes  in 
heroic  poets,  who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with 
great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with  such  as  are  new 
and  surprising,  have  seldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can 
be  called  wit.  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this 
short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of  the  species  of 
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wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  enigmas, 
mottos,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writ- 
ings, burlesque,  and  all  the  methods  of  allusion.  There 
are  many  other  pieces  of  wit  (how  remote  soever  they 
may  appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing  description) 
which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblance  and 
congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  re- 
semblance and  congruity  sometimes  of  single  letters,  as 
in  anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  and  acrostics: 
sometimes  in  syllables,  as  in  echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes : 
sometimes  in  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles ;  and  some- 
times of  whole  sentences  or  poems  cast  into  figures  of 
eggs,  axes,  or  altars :  nay,  som.e  carry  the  notion  of 
wit  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry; 
and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can 
resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and 
false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  according  to  the 
foregoing  instances ;  there  is  another  kind  of  wit  which 
consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  partly 
in  the  resemblance  of  words,  which  for  distinction-sake 
I  shall  call  mixed  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which 
abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that  ever 
wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr. 
Dryden  is  very  sparing  of  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much 
above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton.  The 
Italians,  even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Mon- 
sieur Boileau,  who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient 
poets,  has  every  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If  we 
look  after  mixed  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall 
find  it  no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are 
indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
Musaeus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks, 
betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern  composition.     If  we  look 
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into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixed  wit 
in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus;  very  little  in  Horace, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid,  and  scarce  any  thing  else 
in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixed  wit,  I  shall 
choose  one  instance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the 
writers  of  this  class.  The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature 
has  been  thought  to  resemble  fire;  for  which  reason 
the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use  of  to  signify  love. 
The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage 
of  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infi- 
nite number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  observing  the  cold 
regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
power  of  producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burn- 
ing-glasses made  of  ice;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live 
in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  mistress  has  read  his 
letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding  it  to  the 
fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by 
love's  flame.  When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward 
heat  that  distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbeck.  When 
she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees 
nearer  the  pole  than  when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambi- 
tious love  is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ;  his 
happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his  unhappy 
love  flames  of  hell.  When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep, 
it  is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke;  when  it  is  opposed 
by  counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more 
by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree 
in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observed  that  his  writ- 
ten flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.  When 
he  resolves  to  give  out  his  passion,  he  tells  us  that 
one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is 
an  Aetna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  encloses  Cupid's 
forge  in  it.     His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine. 
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is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  insinuate  to 
his  mistress,  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  sun 
(which  produces  so  many  living  creatures)  should  not 
only  warm,  but  beget.  Love  in  another  place  cooks 
Pleasure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen 
in  every  breast  and  sometimes  scorched  in  every  eye. 
Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like 
a  ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances, that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with 
those  of  love;  and  in  the  same  sentence  speaking  of  it 
both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  fire  surprises  the  reader 
with  those  seeming  resemblances  or  contradictions,  that 
make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixed  wit 
therefore  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is 
more  or  less  perfect,  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas 
or  in  the  words.  Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  false- 
hood and  partly  in  truth ;  reason  puts  in  her  claim  for 
one  part  of  it,  and  extravagance  for  the  other.  The 
only  province  therefore  for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram, 
or  those  little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their  own  nature 
are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  head  of  mixed  wit,  without  owning  that 
-the  admirable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  ex- 
amples of  it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that 
ever  writ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents  of  an  extraor- 
dinary genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  definition  of 
wit;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the 
judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  properly  a  defini- 
tion of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit,  as  he 
defines  it,  is  *a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted 
to  the  subject.'  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that 
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ever  set  pen  to  paper.  It  is  certain  there  never  was  a 
greater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the 
subject,  than  what  that  author  has  made  use  of  in  his 
Elements.  I  shall  only  appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this 
definition  agrees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be 
a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better 
poet,  but  a  greater  wit  than  Mr.  Cowley;  and  Virgil  a 
much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 
Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  penetrat- 
ing of  all  the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to  shew 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful 
which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things;  that  the  basis  of  all  wit  is  truth;  and 
that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good  sense 
is  not  the  ground-work.  Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  is  that  natural  way  of 
writing,  that  beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  the  compositions  of  the  ancients ;  and  which 
nobody  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want  strength  of 
genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural  beau- 
ties. Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that 
majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after 
foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of 
what  kind  soever  escape  them.  I  look  upon  these  writers 
as  Goths  in  poetry,  who  like  those  in  architecture,  not 
being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply  its 
place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  irregular  fancy. 
Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on 
Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  Aeneas,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  'Ovid',  says  he,  speaking  of  Virgil's 
fiction  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  'takes  it  up  after  him,  even 
in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's 
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new  created  Dido;  dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before 
her  death  to  the  ungrateful  fugitive,  and,  very  unluckily 
for  himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so 
much  superior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  subject.  I 
think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have  translated 
both.  The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing 
of  his  own;  lie  borrows  all  from  a  greater  master  in  his 
own  profession,  and,  which  is  worse,  improves  nothing 
which  he  finds.  Nature  fails  him,  and,  being  forced  to 
his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  This  passes 
indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  pref- 
erence to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.' 

Were  I  not  supported  by  so  great  an  authority  as  that 
of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  observe,  that 
the  taste  of  most  of  our  English  poets,  as  well  as  readers, 
is  extremely  Gothic.  He  quotes  Monsieur  Segrais,  for  a 
threefold  distinction  of  the  readers  of  poetry;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  readers, 
whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  regard  to  their  qual- 
ity, but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarseness  of  their 
taste.  His  words  are  as  follows:  'Segrais  had  distin- 
guished the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity 
of  judging,  into  three  classes.  (He  might  have  said  the 
same  of  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleased.)  In  the  lowest 
form  he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits  Esprits, 
such  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery  audience  in  a  play- 
house; who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit, 
and  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid 
sense  and  elegant  expression.  These  are  mob  readers. 
If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for  parliamentmen,  we 
know  already  who  would  carry  it.  But  though  they 
made  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cried 
the  loudest,  the  best  on  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of 
French  huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in 
herds,  but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two 
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pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus^  and  therefore  are  not 
privileged  to  poll.  Their  authors  are  of  the  same  level, 
fit  to  represent  them  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden;  yet  these 
are  they  who  have  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens, to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  readers  improve 
their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  reading  better 
books,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of  judgment)  they 
soon  forsake  them.' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing, 
that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  passage  above-mentioned  has 
discovered  the  most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is 
another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which  does  like- 
wise branch  itself  out  into  several  kinds.  For  not  only 
the  resemblance,  but  the  opposition  of  ideas,  does  very 
often  produce  wit;  as  I  could  shew  in  several  little 
points,  turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  en- 
large upon  in  some  future  speculation. 

Spectator   No.   70. 

When  I  traveled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing 
the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son, 
and  are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of 
the  countries  through  which  I  passed;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  universally  tasted  and 
approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the 
rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar 
aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatures;  and  what- 
ever falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongst 
readers  of  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Moliere,  as  we 
are  told  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  used  to  read  all  his 
comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  housekeeper,  as 
she  sat  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner; 
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and  could  foretell  the  success  of  his  play  in  the  theater, 
from  the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-side:  for  he  tells  us 
the  audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never 
failed  to  laugh  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essential  and 
inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of  thought,  above  that 
which  I  call  the  Gothic  manner  in  writing,  than  this ; 
the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only 
such  as  have  formed  to  themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste 
upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigram. 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of  their 
poems  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem,  of  Cowley:  so,  on  the 
contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight 
of  the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  please  all  such 
readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by 
their  affection  or  ignorance ;  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
because  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which  recommend 
it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beautiful  to 
the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy  Chase  is  the  favourite  ballad 
of  the  common  people  of  England;  and  Ben  Jonson  used 
to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than 
of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  discourse  of 
Poetry  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  words :  "I  never 
lieard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet 
it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice 
than  rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil  appareled  in  the 
dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar?"  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of  this  anti- 
quated song,  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critique  upon 
it,  without  any  further  apology  for  so  doing. 
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The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon  some 
important  precept  of  morality,  adapted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes.  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this  view.  As  Greece 
was  a  collection  of  many  governments,  who  suffered  very 
much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the  Persian  emperor, 
who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over 
them  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.  Homer, 
in  order  to  establish  among  them  an  union,  which  was  so 
necessary  for  their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the 
discords  of  the  several  Grecian  princes  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic  prince,  and  the 
several  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained  by  such  their 
discords.  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating 
of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether  they 
quarreled  among  themselves  or  with  their  neighbours,  and 
produced  unspeakable  calamities  to  the  country:  The 
poet,  to  deter  men  from  such  unnatural  contentions,  de- 
scribes a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death, 
occasioned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the 
families  of  an  English  and  Scotch  nobleman:  That  he 
designed  this  for  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may 
learn  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  modern  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic  poets. 
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hath  been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do 
honour  to  their  country:  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the 
founder  of  Rome.  Homer's  a  prince  of  Greece;  and  for 
this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius,  who  were  both 
Romans,  might  be  justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the 
expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Wars  of 
Thebes,  for  the  subject  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us,  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero 
in  his  own  country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by 
several  beautiful  incidents.  The  English  are  the  first 
who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who  quit  it.  The  English 
bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battle,  and  the  Scotch 
two  thousand.  The  English  keep  the  field  with  fifty- 
three:  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five:  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  this  kind  is  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  Scotch  and  English  kings  receive  the  news 
of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths  who  com- 
manded in  it. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign. 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news.  King  James  did  say, 
Scotland  can  witness   be, 

1  have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chew-Chase. 
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Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  King  performed 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights   were   slain. 

With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 
Did  many  thousand  die,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable  par- 
tiality to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  the  Scots  after  a 
manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to  an 
hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die:  I  am  an  earl  as 
well  as  yourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for 
refusing  the  combat:  however,  says  he,  'tis  pity,  and  in- 
deed would  be  a  sin,  that  so  many  innocent  men  should 
perish  for  our  sakes,  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel 
in  single  fight. 
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Ere  thus   I   will   outbraved   be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside; 
Accurs'd  be  he.  Lord  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  battle  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the 
midst  of  a  generous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the 
Scotch  earl  falls;  and  with  liis  dying  words  encourages 
his  men  to  revenge  his  death,  representing  to  them,  as 
the  most  bitter  circumstance  of  it,  that  his  rival  saw  him 
fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these. 

Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

"Merry  men,"  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no 
more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  companions  and  fellow- 
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soldiers.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's 
Mneid  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla  in 
her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over  the  wound  she 
had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  a  warrior 
of  her  sex,  considers  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking)  how  the  battle  should  be  continued  after 
her  death. 

Turn  sic  expirans,  etc. 

A  gathering  mist  overclouds  her  cheerful  eyes; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  color  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain : 
Acca,  'tis  past!  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Turnus,  fly  with  speed, 
And  bid  him  tim.ely  to  my  charge  succeed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve: 
Farewell. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner;  though  our 
poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Turnus's  speech  in 
the  last  verse. 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Vicisti,  et  victum  tendere  palmas 
Ausonii  videre. 
The  Latian  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my  life. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous, 
beautiful  and  passionate ;  I  must  only  caution  the  reader 
not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well 
pardon  in  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him  against  the  great- 
ness of  the  thought. 
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Then   leaving   life,    Earl    Percy   took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

O  Christ  I  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  line,  "Taking  the  dead  man  by  the  hand," 
will  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  iEneas's  behaviour  to- 
wards Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came 
to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father. 

At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 

Ora  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris; 

Ingemuit  miserans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit,  etc. 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead; 
He  grieved,  he  wept ;  then  grasped  his  hand,  and  said. 
Poor  hapless  youth !  what  praises  can  be  paid 
.  To  worth  so  great ! 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  other 
parts  of  this  old  song. 

Spectator  No.   74. 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some  general  in- 
stances of  those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader 
in  the  old  song  of  Chevy  Chase;  I  shall  here,  according 
to  my  promise,  be  more  particular,  and  show  that  the 
sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poet- 
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ical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  simplicity  which  we  admire 
in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets :  for  which  reason  I 
shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  in  which  the  thought  is 
altogether  the  same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Mneid ;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence, 
that  the  poet  (whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any- 
imitation  of  those  passages,  but  that  he  was  directed  to 
them  in  general  by  the  same  kind  of  poetical  genius,  and 
by  the  same  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical 
turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleased 
the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers ;  but  it  would  never  have 
become  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  nor  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet;  it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this  effect, 
and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most  unprejudiced 
or  the  most  refined.  I  must  however  beg  leave  to  dissent 
from  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style 
and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  song;  for  there  are 
several  parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  lan- 
guage is  majestic,  and  the  members  sonorous;  at  least, 
the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of  the 
poets  made  use  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the 
reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the 
expression  in  that  stanza. 

To  drive   the  deer   with   hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day ! 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this 
battle   would  bring  upon   posterity,   not   only   on   those 
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who  were  born  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  lost 
their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those  also  who  perished  in 
future  battles  which  took  their  rise  from  this  quarrel  of 
the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable 
to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus.  hor. 

Posterity,   thinn'd   by   their    father's   crimes, 
Shall  read  with  grief  the  story  of  their  times. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  resemble 
more  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the 
following  stanzas  ? 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need. 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take; 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Vocat  ingenti   clamore   Cithaeron 
Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
Et  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingeminata  renugit. 

VIRG. 
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Cithaeron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 

Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  the  prey: 

High   Epidaurus   urges   on   my   speed, 

Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed: 

From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound; 

For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,  etc. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in  these 
two  last  verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situation,  and  affords 
a  couple  of  smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  com- 
pares the  foregoing  six  lines  of  the  song  with  the  follow- 
ing Latin  verses,  he  will  see  how  much  they  are  written 
in  the  spirit  of  Virgil. 

Adversi  campo  apparent,  hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  longe  dextris ;  et  spicula  vibrant: 
Quique  altum  Praeneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabinae 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saxa  colunt: — qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  Tetricae  horrentes  rupes,  montemque   Severum. 
Casperiamque    colunt,    Forulosque    et    flumen    Himellae: 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt. 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears — 
— Praeneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 
With  those  who  plow  Saturnia's  Gabine  land: 
Besides  the  succours  which  cold  Anien  yields; 
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The  rocks  of  Hernicus — besides  a  band 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land — 
And  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came: 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica; 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  Himella's  wanton  waters  play: 
Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli. 

But  to  proceed. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shown  like  gold, 

Turnus   ut   antevolans   tardum   praecesserat   agmen,   etc. 
Vidisti,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 

At  the  first   flight  of  arrows   sent. 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  closed  full  fast  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found: 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 
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JEneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  stridens  alis  allapsa  sagitta  est, 
Incertum  qua  pulsa  manu. 

Thus,  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defense, 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince; 
But  whether  from  an  human  hand  it  came. 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas, 
which  have  a  great  force  and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled 
with  very  natural  circumstances.  The  thought  in  the 
third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  poet,  and 
is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  in 
Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die. 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain: 

An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set. 
The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 
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This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
slain  the  author  has  followed  the  example  of  the  greatest 
ancient  poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  the  dead, 
but  by  diversifying  it  with  little  characters  of  particular 
persons. 

And  with   Earl   Douglas   there   was   slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly: 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Ratcliff  too. 

His  sister's  son  was  he, 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed, 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  majesty 
jof  the  description;  for  this  reason  I  do  not  mention  this 
part  of  the  poem  but  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thought 
which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost 
like  a  translation  of  Virgil. 

Cadit  et  Ripheus,  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus  aequi, 
Diis  aliter  visum  est. 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight, 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right: 
Heav'n  thought  not  so. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Witherington's 
behaviour  is  in  the  same  manner  particularized  very 
artfully,  as  the  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle; 
though  I  am  satisfied  your  little  buffoon  readers  (who 
have  seen  that  passage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not 
be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for  which  reason  I  dare 
not  so  much  as  quote  it. 

Then    stept    a    gallant    squire    forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  King  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot 
And  I  stood  looking  on. 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil. 

Non  pudet,  O  Rutuli,  cunctis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objectare  animam?  numerone  an  viribus  aequi 
Non  sumus? 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  exposed  for  all  in  single  fight? 
Can  we  before  the  face  of  heav'n  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less? 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of 
those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal 
day? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 
Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
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They   washed   their   wounds    in   brinish   tears, 
But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bathed  in  purple  blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times. 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem,  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  subject,  are  always  simple,  and 
sometimes  exquisitely  noble;  that  the  language  is  often 
very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true 
poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  manner, 
which  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers 
or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many 
ages,  and  have  pleased  the  readers  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardon  for  such  a  profusion 
of  Latin  quotations ;  which  I  should  not  have  made  use 
of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment  would  have 
looked  too  singular  on  such  a  subject,  had  not  I  sup- 
ported it  by  the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil. 

Spectator  No.  112. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sun- 
day, and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only 
a  human  institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and  civiliz- 
ing of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country  people  would 
soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians 
were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best 
faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one 
another    upon    indifferent    subjects,    hear    their    duties 
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explained  to  them,  and  join  together  in  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away  the  rust  of  the 
whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the 
notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting 
all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country  fellow  distinguishes 
himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard  as  a  citizen  does  upon 
the  'Change,  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before  the 
bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has 
beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of 
his  own  choosing;  he  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pul- 
pit-cloth, and  railed  in  the  communion-table  at  his  own 
expense.  He  has  often  told  me  that,  at  his  coming  to  his 
estate,  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular;  and 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the 
responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a 
common-prayer-book,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  an 
itinerant  singing-master,  who  goes  about  the  country  for 
that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the 
Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much  value  them- 
selves, and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation, 
he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody 
to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself;  for,  if  by  chance  he  has 
been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recover- 
ing out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and,  if 
he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself, 
or  sends  his  servant  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions ; 
sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  Sing- 
ing-Psalms half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
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tion  have  done  with  it;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased 
with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces  "Amen" 
three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and  sometimes 
stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are 
missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old 
friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one 
John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  dis- 
turb the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews,  it  seems, 
is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time 
was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which 
accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to 
see  anything  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the 
general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his  character  makes 
his  friends  observe  these  little  singularities  as  foils  that 
rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to 
stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight 
walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double 
row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each 
side,  and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how  such  an  one's 
wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not 
see  at  church, — which  is  understood  as  a  secret  repri- 
mand to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me  that,  upon  a  catechiz- 
ing day,  when  Sir  Roger  had  been  pleased  with  a  boy 
that  answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given 
him  next  day  for  his  encouragement,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companies it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir 
Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the 
clerk's  place;  and,  that  he  may  encourage  the  young 
fellows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service. 
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has  promised,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent, 
who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his 
chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  very  next  village  is 
famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise  be- 
tween the  parson  and  the  squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  war.  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  the 
squire,  and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  squire  has  made  all  his 
tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parson  in- 
structs them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  insinuates  to  them  in  almost  every  sermon  that  he  is 
a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are 
come  to  such  an  extremity  that  the  squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half  year; 
and  that  the  parson  threatens  liim,  if  he  does  not  mend 
his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  coun- 
try, are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people,  who  are  so 
used  to  be  dazzled  with  riches  that  they  pay  as  much 
deference  to  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate 
as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very  hardly  brought 
to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it  may  be, 
that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  sev- 
eral men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it. 

Spectator  No.   323. 

The  Journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  on 
Tuesday  last,  has  brought  me  in  several  letters  with  ac- 
counts of  many  private  lives  cast  into  that  form.  I  have 
the  Rake's  Journal,  the  Sot's  Journal,  the  Whoremas- 
ter's  Journal,  and  among  several  others  a  very  curious 
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piece,  entitled,  The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.  By  these  in- 
stances I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last  Tuesday's 
paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  I  did 
not  design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed 
at  those  persons  who  pass  away  their  time  rather  in 
trifles  and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  imm.oralities. 
Offenses  of  this  later  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or 
treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  In  short,  my  journal 
only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light,  and  shows  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  such  actions  as  are  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  blameable,  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures  en- 
dowed with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself  Cla- 
rinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require:  she  seems  by  her 
letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  estate  of  indifference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  either, 
were  there  proper  pains  taken  with  her.  Had  her  jour- 
nal been  filled  with  gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as 
had  shown  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural  inno- 
cence, notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleasing 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  have  pub- 
lished it;  but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled 
with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall 
-set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have  received  it  from  the 
hand  of  my  correspondent. 

Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

You  have  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your 
last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to 
your  orders,  and  herewith  send  it  you  enclosed.  You 
must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of 
a  good  fortune,  who  have  had  several  matches  offered  me 
for  these  ten  years  last  past,  and  have  at  present  warm 
applications  made  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  fellow.  As  I 
am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to  town  every  winter. 
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and  pass  my  time  after  the  manner  you  will  find  in  the 
following  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  upon  the  very 
day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject. 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one  in  the 
morning  for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  Eight  till  Ten.  Drank  two  dishes 
of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

From  Ten  to  Eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

From  Eleven  to  One.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a  new  head. 
Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed  and  washed.  Mem. 
I  look  best  in  blue. 

From  One  till  half  an  hour  after  Two.  Drove  to  the 
Change.     Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  Four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed  by  in 
his  new  liveries. 

From  Four  to  Sia;,  Dressed,  paid  a  visit  to  old  Lady 
Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before  heard  they  were 
gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  Six  to  Eleven.  At  basset.  Mem.  Never  set 
again  upon  the  ace  of  diam^onds. 

Thursday.  From  Eleven  at  night  to  Eight  in  the 
morning.     Dreamed  that  I  punted  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  Eight  to  Ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two  acts  in 
Aurenzehe  a-bed. 

From  Ten  to  Eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow 
Lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play-bills. 
Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth.  Mem.  Locked  it 
up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman,  her 
account  of  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.     Broke  a  tooth  in  my 
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little  tortoise-shell  comb.  Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my 
Lady  Hectic  rested  after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at 
window.  Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells  me  my  glass  is 
not  true.     Dressed  by  Three. 

From  Three  to  Four.     Dinner  cold  before  I  sat  down. 

From  Four  to  Eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's 
opinion  of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks.  His 
fancy  for  a  pin-cushion.  Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff- 
box. Old  Lady  Faddle  promises  me  her  woman  to  cut 
my  hair.     Lost  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  a  clock  at  night.     Went  to  bed. 

Friday.  Eight  in  the  morning.  A-bed.  Read  over 
all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  a  clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

From  Ten  to  Twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantua- 
maker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribands.  Broke  my  blue  china 
cup. 

From  Twelve  to  One.  Shut  mj'self  up  in  my  chamber, 
practised   Lady   Betty  Modely's   skuttle. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  hand- 
kerchief. Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it.  Eyes  ached 
and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read 
over  the  remaining  part  of  Aurenzehe. 

From  Three  to  Four.     Dined. 

From  Four  to  Twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed, 
went  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found 
Mrs.  Spitely  at  home.  Conversation:  Mrs.  Brilliant's 
necklace  false  stones.  Old  Lady  Loveday  going  to  be 
married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country.  Tom  Townley  has 
red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth,  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  true. 
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Between  Twelve  and  One.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth 
lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  a  clock  in  the  morning.  Sat 
down  to  my  toilette. 

From  Eight  to  Nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an 
hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fixed  it  above  my 
left  eyebrow. 

From  Nine  to  Twelve.     Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  Twelve  to  Two.  At  chapel.  A  great  deal  of 
good  company.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  the  new  opera. 
Lady  Blithe  dressed  frightfully. 

From  Three  to  Four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  called  upon 
me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  Six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off  a  foot- 
man for  being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  a  clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Froth 
talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig.  Bowed  to  a  lady 
in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend  clapped 
Xicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Froth  cried  out  Ancora. 
Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  chair.  I  think  he  squeezed  my 
hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams. 
Methought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr,  Froth. 

Sunday.     Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  a  clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kitty. 
Aurenzebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated 
without  book  the  eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in 
our  mobs  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to  appointment. 
Told  me  that  my  lover's  name  began  with  a  G.  Mem. 
The  conjurer  was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name, 
etc. 
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Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or 
ill;  and  indeed  never  thought  of  considering  how  I  did 
it,  before  I  perused  your  speculation  upon  that  subject. 
I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in  these  five  days  that  I  can 
thoroughly  approve  of,  except  the  working  upon  the 
violet  leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the  first  day  I 
am  at  leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not 
think  they  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts, 
as  I  find  they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them 
I  will  turn  off  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth 
docs  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  very  suddenly, 
I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 
Your  humble  servant, 

Clarinda. 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper,  and  to 
confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have 
her  consider  what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among 
posterity,  were  the  history  of  her  whole  life  published 
like  these  five  days  of  it.  I  shall  conclude  my  paper 
with  an  epitaph  written  by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  say 
my  reader  will  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke 
Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  killed  another. 
Fair  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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Spectator  No.  409. 


Gracian  very  often  recommends  fine  taste  as  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  possessed  of  it, 
and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of  writing  which 
is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to  express 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  all  the  most 
concealed  faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We 
may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so 
general  in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great 
conformity  between  that  mental  taste,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste,  which  gives 
us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour  that  affects  the 
palate.  Accordingly  we  find  there  are  as  many  degrees 
of  refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty  as  in  the  sense 
which  is  marked  out  by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great  a 
perfection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinds 
of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour 
of  it,  the  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him;  and  not 
only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them  that  were  mixed 
together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the 
experiment  so  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition  of 
three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence 
the  three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a 
fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner, 
not  only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an 
author,  but  discover  the  several  ways  of  thinking  and 
expressing  himself,  which  diversify  him  from  all  other 
authors,  with  the  several   foreign  infusions   of  thought 
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and  language,   and   the   particular   authors   from   whom 
they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown  the  propriety 
of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I 
may  define  it  to  be  'that  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  dis- 
cerns the  beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure,  and  the 
imperfections  with  dislike.'  If  a  man  would  know 
whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have 
him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, or  those  works  among  the  moderns  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries.  If, 
upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does  not  find 
himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he 
finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections  which 
have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself  wants 
the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to 
observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfec- 
tions, or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  author  whom  he  peruses ;  whether 
he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his  manner  of 
telling  a  story,  with  Sallust  for  his  entering  into  those 
internal  principles  of  action  which  arise  from  the  char- 
acters and  manners  of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with 
Tacitus  for  displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety 
and  interest  which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  series  of 
transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is 
affected  by  the  same  thought  which  presents  itself  in  a 
great  writer,  from,  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered 
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by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's 
language,  and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an 
object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of. 
The  faculty  must  in  some  degree  be  born  with  us; 
and  it  very  often  happens,  that  those  who  have  other 
qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has  as- 
sured me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading 
Virgil  was  in  examining  ^^neas's  voyage  by  the  map; 
as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  his- 
tory would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in  that  divine 
author  than  the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  meas- 
ure be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  cul- 
tivating and  improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be 
uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses 
it.  The  most  natural  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be 
conversant  among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  au- 
thors. A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either 
discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions, 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author,  every  time 
he  peruses  him;  besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself 
into  the  same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another 
method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to  consider  any 
thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of 
thought.  Every  man,  besides  those  general  observa- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  sev- 
eral reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of 
thinking;  so  that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us 
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with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us 
enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the  obser- 
vation which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly, 
but  at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in 
a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  in  Greece  about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot 
think  that  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  La  Fon- 
taine, Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  writ- 
ten so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends 
and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form 
to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  I  must  confess  that  I  could  wish  there  were 
authors  of  this  kind,  who,  besides  the  mechanical  rules, 
which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  upon, 
would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writ- 
ing, and  show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work., 
Thus,  although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  with  other  points 
of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
understood,  there  is  still  something  more  essential  to  the 
art,  something  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few 
of  the  critics  besides  Longinus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of 
wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind 
of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  greatest  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and 
moderns.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  several  of  my  specu- 
lations, to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which  has  taken  pos- 
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session  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town  for  a  week 
together  with  an  essay  upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured 
to  detect  several  of  those  false  kinds  which  have  been 
admired  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  con- 
sists. I  afterward  gave  an  instance  of  the  great  force 
that  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have 
little  else  besides  this  single  qualification  to  recommend 
them.  I  have  likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  great- 
est poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any  other,  has 
produced,  and  particularized  most  of  those  rational  and 
manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work. 
I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on  'The  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Imagination'  which,  though  it  shall  consider 
that  subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader 
what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the 
finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  question  not 
but  it  will  be  received  with  candour. 

BERNARD  MANDEVILLE  (1670.>-1733) 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FABLE  OF  THE  BEES 

• 

Laws  and  governments  are  to  the  political  bodies  of 
civil  societies,  what  the  vital  spirits  and  life  itself  are 
to  the  natural  bodies  of  animated  creatures ;  and  as  those 
that  study  the  anatomy  of  dead  carcases  may  see,  that 
the  chief  organs  and  nicest  springs  more  immediately 
required  to  continue  the  motion  of  our  machine,  are  not 
hard  bones,  strong  muscles  and  nerves,  nor  the  smooth 
white  skin  that  so  beautifully  covers  them,  but  small 
trifling  films  and  little  pipes  that  are  either  over-looked, 
or  else  seem  inconsiderable  to  vulgar  eyes ;  so  they  that 
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examine  into  the  nature  of  men,  abstract  from  art  and 
education,  may  observe,  that  what  renders  him  a  sociable 
animal,  consists  not  in  his  desire  of  company,  good-na- 
ture, affability,  and  other  graces  of  a  fair  outside;  but 
that  his  vilest  and  most  hateful  qualities  are  the  most 
necessary  accomplishments  to  fit  him  for  the  largest, 
and,  according  to  the  world,  the  happiest  and  most 
flourishing  societies. 

The  following  fable,  in  which  what  I  have  said  is  set 
forth  at  large,  was  printed  above  eight  years  ago  in  a 
six-penny  pamphlet,  called,  the  Grumbling  Hive;  or 
Knaves  turned  Honest;  and  being  soon  after  pirated, 
cry'd  about  the  streets  in  a  half-penny  sheet.  Since  the 
first  publishing  of  it  I  have  met  with  several  that  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  mistaking  the  design,  would  have 
it,  that  the  scope  of  it  was  a  satyr  upon  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  whole  wrote  for  the  encouragement  of 
vice.  This  made  me  resolve,  whenever  it  should  be  re- 
printed, some  way  or  other  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
real  intent  this  little  poem  was  wrote  with,  I  do  not 
dignify  these  few  loose  lines  with  the  name  of  a  poem, 
that  I  would  have  the  reader  expect  any  poetry  in  them, 
but  barely  because  they  are  rhime,  and  I  am  in  reality 
puzzled  what  name  to  give  them;  for  they  are  neither 
heroick  nor  pastoral,  satyr,  burlesque  nor  heroi-comic; 
to  be  a  tale  they  want  probability,  and  the  whole  is 
rather  too  long  for  a  fable.  All  I  can  say  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  a  story  told  in  doggerel,  which  without 
the  least  design  of  being  witty,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  in  as  easy  and  familiar  a  manner  as  I  was  able : 
the  reader  shall  be  welcome  to  call  them  what  he  pleases. 
'Twas  said  of  Montaigne,  that  he  was  pretty  well  vers'd 
in  the  defects  of  mankind,  but  unacquainted  with  the 
excellencies  of  human  nature:  if  I  fare  no  worse,  I  shall 
think  mvself  well  used. 
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What  country  soever  in  the  universe  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  Bee-hive  represented  here,  it  is  evident 
from  what  is  said  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  it, 
the  glory,  wealth,  power  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  it  must  be  a  large,  rich  and  warlike  nation,  that  is 
happily  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy.  The  satyr 
therefore  to  be  met  with  in  the  following  lines  upon 
the  several  professions  and  callings,  and  almost  every 
degree  and  station  of  people,  was  not  made  to  injure 
and  point  to  particular  persons,  but  only  to  shew  the 
vileness  of  the  ingredients  that  all  together  compose  the 
wholesome  mixture  of  a  well-ordered  society;  in  order 
to  extol  the  wonderful  power  of  political  wisdom,  by 
the  help  of  which  so  beautiful  a  machine  is  raised  from 
the  most  contemptible  branches.  For  the  main  design 
of  the  fable,  (as  is  briefly  explained  in  the  moral)  is 
to  shew  the  impossibility  of  enjoying  all  the  most  ele- 
gant comforts  of  life  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  an 
industrious,  wealthy  and  powerful  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  blessed  with  all  the  virtue  and  innocence 
that  can  be  wished  for  in  a  golden  age;  from  thence  to 
expose  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  those,  that 
desirous  of  being  an  opulent  and  flourishing  people,  and 
wonderfully  greedy  after  all  the  benefits  they  can  receive 
as  such,  are  yet  always  murmuring  at  and  exclaiming 
against  those  vices  and  inconveniences,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  present  day,  have  been 
inseparable  from  all  kingdoms  and  states  that  ever 
were  famed  for  strength,  riches,  and  politeness,  at  the 
same  time. 

To  do  this,  I  first  slightly  touch  upon  some  of  the 
faults  and  corruptions  the  several  professions  and  call- 
ings are  generally  charged  with.  After  that  I  shew  that 
those  very  vices  of  every  particular  person  by  skilful 
management,  were  made  subservient  to  the  grandeur  and 
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worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  Lastly,  by  setting 
forth  what  of  necessity  must  be  the  consequences  of 
general  honesty  and  virtue,  and  national  temperance, 
innocence  and  content,  I  demonstrate  that  if  mankind 
could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  are  naturally  guilty 
of,  they  would  cease  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  into 
such  vast,  potent,  and  polite  societies,  as  they  have  been 
under  the  several  great  commonwealths  and  monarchies 
that  have  flourished  since  the  creation. 

If  you  ask  me  why  I  have  done  all  this,   cui  bono? 
and  what  good  these  notions   will  produce?   truly,  be- 
sides the  reader's  diversion,  I  believe  none  at  all;  but 
if    I   was   asked,   what   naturally   ought   to   be   expected 
from  'em,   I   would  answer,   that   in   the   first  place   the 
people,  who  continually  find  fault  with  others,  by  read- 
ing them,  would  be  taught  to  look  at  home,  and  examin- 
ing their  own  consciences,  be  made  ashamed  of  always 
railing  at  what  they  are  more  or  less  guilty  of  them- 
selves; and  that  in  the  next,  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
the  ease   and   comforts,   and   reap   all  the   benefits   that 
are  the  consequence  of  a  great  and  flourishing  nation, 
would   learn   more   patiently   to   submit   to   those   incon- 
veniences, which  no  government  upon  earth  can  remedy, 
•    when  they  should  see  the  impossibility  of  enjoying  any 
great  share  of  the  first,  without  partaking  likewise   of 
the  latter, 
^^^his  I  say  ought  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
/^.jAi^lishing  of  these  notions,  if  people  were  to  be  made 
ilA&etter   by   any   thing   that   could   be   said   to   them;    but 
y     ^mankind   having   for   so  many   ages   remained   still   the 
y^same,  notwithstanding  the  many  instructive  and  elabo- 
[^    /rate  writings,  by  which  their  amendment  has  been  en- 
lA/deavoured,  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  hope  for  better  success 
'        for  so  inconsiderable  a  trifle. 

Having  allowed  the^gjrwdT^dvantage  this  little  whim 
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is  likely  to  produce,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  shew,  that 
it  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  any;  for  what  is  published, 
if  it  does  no  good,  ought  at  least  to  do  no  harm:  in 
order  to  this,  I  have  made  some  explanatory  notes,  to 
which  the  reader  will  find  himself  referred  in  those 
passages  that  seem  to  be  most  liable  to  exceptions. 

The  censorious  that  never  saw  the  Grumbling  Hive, 
will  tell  me,  that  whatever  I  may  talk  of  the  fable, 
it  not  taking  up  a  tenth  part  of  the  book,  was  only  con- 
trived to  introduce  the  Remarks;  that  instead  of  clear- 
ing up  the  doubtful  or  obscure  places,  I  have  only 
pitched  upon  such  as  I  had  a  mind  to  expatiate  upon; 
and  that  far  from  striving  to  extenuate  the  errors  com- 
mitted before,  I  have  made  bad  worse,  and  shewn  my 
self  a  more  bare-faced  champion  for  vice,  in  the  ram- 
bling digressions,  than   I   had  done   in  the   fable  itself. 

I  shall  spend  no  time  in  answering  these  accusations; 
where  men  are  prejudiced,  the  best  apologies  are  lost; 
and  I  know  that  those  who  think  it  criminal  to  suppose 
a  necessity  of  vice  in  any  case  whatever,  will  never  be 
reconciled  to  any  part  of  the  performance;  but  if  this 
be  thoroughly  examined,  all  the  offense  it  can  give, 
must  result  from  the  wrong  inferences  that  may  per- 
haps be  drawn  from  it,  and  which  I  desire  no  body  to 
make.  When  I  assert,  that  vices  are  inseparable  from 
great  and  potent  societies,  and  that  it  is  impossible  their 
wealth  and  grandeur  should  subsist  without,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  particular  members  of  them  who  are  guilty 
of  any  should  not  be  continually  reproved,  or  not  be 
punished  for  them  when  they  grow  into  crimes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  people  in  London,  of  those 
that  are  at  any  time  forced  to  go  afoot,  but  what  could 
wish  the  streets  of  it  much  cleaner  than  generally  they 
are ;  while  they  regard  nothing  but  their  own  clothes 
and  private  conveniency:  but  when  once  they  come  to 
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consider,  that  what  offends  them  is  the  result  of  the 
plenty,  great  traffick  and  opulency  of  that  mighty  city, 
if  they  have  any  concern  in  its  welfare,  they  will  hardly 
ever  wish  to  see  the  streets  of  it  less  dirty.  For  if  we 
mind  the  materials  of  all  sorts  that  must  supply  such  an 
infinite  number  of  trades  and  handicrafts,  as  are  always 
going  forward;  the  vast  quantity  of  victuals,  drink  and 
fuel  that  are  daily  consumed  in  it,  the  waste  and  super- 
fluities that  must  be  produced  from  them;  the  multitudes 
of  horses  and  other  cattle  that  are  always  daubing  the 
streets ;  the  carts,  coaches  and  more  heavy  carriages  that 
are  perpetually  wearing  and  breaking  the  pavement  of 
them;  and  above  all  the  numberless  swarms  of  people 
that  are  continually  harassing  and  trampling  through 
every  part  of  them:  if,  I  say,  we  mind  all  these,  we  shall 
find  that  every  moment  must  produce  new  filth;  and 
considering  how  far  distant  the  great  streets  are  from 
the  river  side,  what  cost  and  care  soever  be  bestowed 
to  remove  the  nastiness  almost  as  fast  as  'tis  made,  it  is 
impossible  London  should  be  more  cleanly  before  it  is 
less  flourishing.  Now  would  I  ask  if  a  good  citizen,  in 
consideration  of  what  has  been  said,  might  not  assert, 
that  dirty  streets  are  a  necessary  evil  inseparable  from 
the  felicity  of  London,  without  being  the  least  hindrance 
to  the  cleaning  of  shoes,  or  sweeping  of  streets,  and  con- 
sequently without  any  prejudice  either  to  the  blackguard 
or  the  scavingers. 

But  if,  without  any  regard  to  the  interest  or  happi- 
ness of  the  city,  the  question  was  put,  what  place  I 
thought  most  pleasant  to  walk  in?  No  body  can  doubt 
but,  before  the  stinking  streets  of  London,  I  would 
esteem  a  fragrant  garden,  or  a  shady  grove  in  the 
country.  In  the  same  manner,  if  laying  aside  all  worldly 
greatness  and  vain-glory,  I  should  be  asked  where  I 
thought  it   was   most   probable   that   Men   might   enjoy 
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true  happiness,  I  would  prefer  a  small  peaceable  society, 
in  which  men,  neither  envied  nor  esteemed  by  neighbors, 
should  be  contented  to  live  upon  the  natural  product  of 
the  spot  they  inhabit,  to  a  vast  multitude  abounding  in 
wealth  and  power,  that  should  always  be  conquering 
others  by  their  arms  abroad,  and  debauching  themselves 
by  foreign  luxury  at  home. 

Thus  much  I  had  said  to  the  reader  in  the  first  edi- 
tion; and  have  added  nothing  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
second.  But  since  that,  a  violent  out-cry  has  been 
made  against  the  book,  exactly  answering  the  expecta- 
tion I  always  had  of  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  charity, 
and  fair-dealing  of  those  whose  good-will  I  despaired  of. 
It  has  been  presented  to  the  grand- jury,  and  condemned 
by  thousands  who  never  saw  a  word  of  it.  It  has  been 
preached  against  before  my  Lord  Mayor;  and  an  utter 
refutation  of  it  is  daily  expected  from  a  reverend 
Divine,  who  has  called  me  names  in  the  advertisements, 
and  threatened  to  answer  me  in  two  months  time  for 
above  five  months  together.  What  I  have  to  say  for 
myself,  the  reader  will  see  in  my  vindication  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  where  he  will  likewise  find  the  grand- 
jury's  presentment,  and  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  C.  which  is  very  rhetorical  beyond  argument 
or  connection.  The  Author  shews  a  fine  talent  for 
invectives,  and  a  great  sagacity  in  discovering  atheism, 
where  others  can  find  none.  He  is  zealous  against 
wicked  books,  points  at  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  is 
very  angry  with  the  author :  he  bestows  four  strong 
epithets  on  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  and  by  several 
elegant  inijuendos  to  the  multitude,  as  the  danger  there 
is  in  suffering  such  authors  to  live,  and  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  upon  a  whole  nation,  very  charitably  recom- 
mends him  to  their  care. 

Considering  the  length  of  this  epistle,  and  that  it  is 
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not  wholly  levelled  at  me  only,  I  thought  at  first  to  have 
made  some  extracts  from  it  of  what  related  to  my  self; 
but  finding,  on  a  nearer  enquiry,  that  what  concerned 
me  was  so  blended  and  interwoven  with  what  did  not, 
I  was  obliged  to  trouble  the  reader  with  it  entire,  not 
without  hopes  that,  prolix  as  it  is,  the  extravagancy  of 
it  will  be  entertaining  to  those  who  have  perused  the 
treatise  it  condemns  with  so  much  horror. 

1714 

THE  GRUMBLING  HIVE:  OR  KNAVES 
TURNED  HONEST 

A  spacious  hive,  well  stocked  with  bees. 

That  lived  in  luxury  and  ease; 

And  yet  as  famed  for  laws  and  arms. 

As  yielding  large  and  early  swarms ; 

Was  counted  the  great  nursery 

Of  sciences  and  industry. 

No  bees  had  better  government. 

More  fickleness,  or  less  content: 

They  were  not  slaves  to  tyranny. 

Nor  ruled  by  wild  Democracy;  10' 

But  kings,  that  could  not  wrong,  because 

Their  power  was  circumscribed  by  laws. 

These  insects  lived  like  men,  and  all 
Our  actions  they  performed  in  small: 
They  did  whatever's  done  in  town. 
And  what  belongs  to  sword  and  gown: 
Though  th'  artful  works,  by  nimble  slight 
Of  minute  limbs,   'scaped   human  sight; 
Yet  we've  no  engineers,  labourers. 

Ships,  castles,  arms,  artificers,  20 

Craft,  science,  shop,  or  instrument, 
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But  they  had  an  equivalent: 

Which,  since  their  language  is  unknown. 

Must  be  called,  as  we  do  our  own. 

As  grant,  that  among  other  things, 

They  wanted  dice,  yet  they  had  kings ; 

And  those  had  guards ;  from  whence  we  may 

Justly  conclude,  they  had  some  play; 

Unless  a  regiment  be  shown 

Of  soldiers,  that  make  use  of  none.  30 


Vast  numbers  thronged  the  fruitful  hive; 
Yet  those  vast  numbers  made  'em  thrive; 
Millions  endeavouring  to  supply 
Each  other's  lust  and  vanity. 
While  other  millions  were  employed 
To  see  their  handiworks  destroyed; 
They  furnished  half  the  universe. 
Yet  had  more  work  than  labourers. 
Some  with  vast  stocks,  and  little  pains, 
Jumped  into  business  of  great  gains;  40 

And   some   were   damned   to    scythes   and   spades, 
And  all  those  hard  laborious  trades 
Where  willing  wretches  daily  sweat 
And  wear  out  strength  and  limbs,  to  eat; 
While  others  followed  mysteries 
To  which  few  folks  bind  prentices. 
That  want  no  stock  but  that  of  brass, 
And  may  set  up  without  a  cross, 
As   sharpers,  parasites,  pimps,  players. 
Pickpockets,  coiners,  quacks,  soothsayers,  50 

And  all  those  that  in  enmity 
With  downright  working,  cunningly 
Convert  to  their  own  use  the  labour 
Of  their  good-natured  heedless  neighbour. 
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These  were  called  knaves;  but  bar  the  name. 
The  grave  industrious  were  the  same : 
All  trades  and  places  knew  some  cheat. 
No  calling  was  without  deceit. 

The  lawyers,  of  whose  art  the  basis 
Was  raising  feuds  and  splitting  cases,  60 

Opposed  all  registers,  that  cheats 
Might  make  more  work  with  dipt  estates; 
As  wer't  unlawful  that  one's  own, 
Without  a  law-suit  should  be  known. 
They  kept  off  hearings  wilfully. 
To  finger  the  refreshing  fee; 
And  to  defend  a  wicked  cause. 
Examined  and  surveyed  the  laws. 
As  burglars  shops  and  houses  do. 
To  find  out  where  they'd  best  break  through.  70 

Physicians  valued  fame  and  wealth 
Above  the  drooping  patient's  health. 
Or  their  own  skill:  the  greatest  part 
Studied,  instead  of  rules  of  art. 
Grave  pensive  looks  and  dull  behaviour. 
To  gain  th'  apothecary's  favour; 
The  praise  of  midwives,  priests,  and  all 
That  served  at  birth  or  funeral. 
To  bear  with  th'  ever-talking  tribe. 

And  hear  my  lady's  aunt  prescribe;  80 

With  formal  smile,  and  kind  how  d'ye. 
To  fawn  on  all  the  family; 
And,  which  of  all  the  greatest  curse  is, 
T'  endure  th'  Impertinence  of  nurses. 

Among  the  many  priests  of  Jove, 
Hired  to  draw  blessings  from  above. 
Some  few  were  learned  and  eloquent. 
But  thousands  hot  and  ignorant: 
Yet  all  passed  muster  that  could  hide 
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Their  sloth,  lust,  avarice  and  pride;  90 

For  which  they  were  as  famed  as  tailors 

For  cabbage,  or  for  brandy  sailors : 

Some,  meagre-looked,  and  meanly  clad. 

Would  mystically  pray  for  bread. 

Meaning  by  that  an  ample  store. 

Yet  lit'rally  received  no  more; 

And,  while  these  holy  drudges  starved. 

The  lazy  ones,  for  which  they  served. 

Indulged  their  ease,  M^ith  all  the  graces 

Of  health  and  plenty  in  their  faces.  100 

The  soldiers,  that  were  forced  to  fight. 
If  they  survived,  got  honour  by't; 
Though  some,  that  shunned  the  bloody  fray. 
Had  limbs  shot  off,  that  ran  away: 
Some  valiant  gen'rals  fought  the  foe; 
Others  took  bribes  to  let  them  go: 
Some  ventured  always  where  'twas  warm. 
Lost  now  a  leg,  and  then  an  arm; 
Till  quite  disabled  and  put  by. 

They  lived  on  half  their  salary;  110 

While  others  never  came  in  play. 
And  stayed  at  home  for  double  pay. 

Their  kings  were  served,  but  knavishly. 
Cheated  by  their  own  ministry; 
Many,  that  for  their  welfare  slaved. 
Robbing  the  very  crown  they  saved: 
Pensions  were  small,  and  they  lived  high. 
Yet  boasted  of  their  honesty. 
Calling,  whene'er  they  strained  their  right. 
The  slippery  trick  a  perquisite;  120 

And   when   folks   understood  their   cant. 
They  changed  that  for  emolument; 
Unwilling  to  be  short  or  plain. 
In  any  thing  concerning  gain; 
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For  there  was  not  a  bee  but  would 

Get  more,  I  won't  say,  than  he  should; 

But  than  he  dared  to  let  them  know. 

That  paid  for't;  as  your  gamesters  do, 

That,  though  at  fair  play,  ne'er  will  own 

Before  the  losers  what  they've  won.  130 

But  who  can  all  their  frauds  repeat? 
The  very  stuff,  which  in  the  street 
They  sold  for  dirt  t'enrich  the  ground. 
Was   often   by   the   buyers    found 
Sophisticated  by   a   quarter 
Of  good-for-nothing  stones  and  mortar; 
Though  Flail  had  little  cause  to  mutter, 
Who  sold  the  other  salt  for  butter. 

Justice  herself,  famed  for  fair  dealing. 
By  blindness  had  not  lost  lier  feeling;  140 

Her  left  hand,  which  the  scales  should  hold. 
Had  often  dropped  'em,  bribed  with  gold; 
And,  though   she   seemed  impartial. 
Where  punishment  was  corporal. 
Pretended  to  a  reg'lar  course. 
In  murder,  and  all  crimes  of  force; 
Though  some,  first  pilloried  for  cheating. 
Were  hanged  in  hemp  of  their  own  beating; 
Yet,  it  was  thought,  the  sword  she  bore 
Checked  but  the  desperate  and  the  poor;  150 

That,  urged  by  mere  necessity, 
Were  tied  up  to  the  wretched  tree 
For  crimes,  which  not  deserved  that  fate, 
But  to  secure  the  rich  and  great. 

Thus  every  part  was  full  of  vice. 
Yet  the  whole  mass  a  paradise: 
Flattered  in  peace,  and  feared  in  wars. 
They  were  th'  esteem  of  foreigners, 
And  lavish  of  their  wealth  and  lives, 
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The  balance  of  all  other  hives.  160 

Such  were  the  blessings  of  that  state; 

Their  crimes  conspired  to  make  them  great. 

And  virtue,  who  from  politics 

Had  learned  a  thousand  cunning  tricks. 

Was,  by  their  happy  influence, 

Made  friends  with  vice:  and  ever  since. 

The  worst  of  all  the  multitude 

Did  something  for  the  common  good. 

This  was  the  state's  craft,  that  maintained 
The  whole  of  which  each  part  complained:  170 

This,  as  in  music  harmony, 
Made  jarrings  in  the  main  agree; 
Parties  directly  opposite. 
Assist  each  other,  as  'twere  for  spite; 
And  temp'rance  with  sobriety. 
Serve  drunkenness  and  gluttony. 
The  root  of  evil,  avarice. 
That  damned,  ill-natured,  baneful  vice. 
Was  slave  to  prodigality. 

That  noble  sin;  whilst  luxury  180 

Employed  a  million  of  the  poor, 
And  odious  pride  a  million  more; 
Envy  itself,  and  vanity. 
Were  ministers  of  industry; 
Their  darling  folly — fickleness 
In  diet,  furniture,  and  dress — 
That  strange,  ridiculous   vice,  was  made 
The  very  wheel  that  turned  the  trade. 
Their  laws  and  clothes  were  equally 

Objects  of  mutability;  190 

For  what  was  well  done  for  a  time. 
In  half  a  year  became  a  crime. 
Yet  while  they  altered  thus  their  laws. 
Still  finding  and  correcting  flaws. 
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They  mended  by  inconstancy 

Faults,  which  no  prudence  could  foresee. 

Thus  vice  nursed  ingenuity, 
Which  joined  with  time  and  industry, 
Had  carried  life's  conveniencies, 

Its  real  pleasures,  comforts,  ease,  200 

To  such  a  height,  the  very  poor 
Lived  better  than  the  rich  before. 
And  nothing  could  be  added  more. 

How  vain  is  mortal  happiness ! 
Had  they  but  known  the  bounds  of  bliss, 
And  that  perfection  here  below 
Is  more  than  gods  can  well  bestow. 
The  grumbling  brutes  had  been  content 
With  ministers  and  government. 

But  they,  at  every  ill  success,  210 

Like  creatures  lost  without  redress. 
Cursed  politicians,  armies,  fleets ; 
While  every  one  cried,  'Damn  the  cheats !' 
And  would,  though  conscious  of  his  own. 
In  others  barbarously  bear  none. 

One  that  had  got  a  princely  store 
By  cheating  master,  king,  and  poor. 
Dared  cry  aloud,  'The  land  must  sink 
For  all  its  fraud' ;  and  whom  d'ye  think 
The   sermonizing  rascal  chid?  220 

A  glover  that  sold  lamb  for  kid ! 

The  least  thing  was  not  done  amiss. 
Or  crossed  the  public  business. 
But  all  the  rogues  cried  brazenly, 
'Good  Gods,  had  we  but  honesty !' 
Mercury  smiled  at  th'  impudence. 
And  others  called  it  want  of  sense. 
Always  to   rail  at  what  they  loved: 
But  Jove,  with  indignation  moved. 
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At  last  in  anger  swore  he'd  rid  230 

The  bawling  hive  of   fraud;  and  did. 

The  very  moment  it  departs, 

And  honesty  fills  all  their  hearts, 

There  shews  'em,  like  th'  instructive  tree. 

Those  crimes  which  they're  ashamed  to  see, 

Which  now  in  silence  they  confess 

By  blushing  at  their  ugliness; 

Like  children  that  would  hide  their  faults 

And  by  their  colour  own  their  thoughts. 

Imagining  when  they're  looked  upon,  240 

That  others  see  what  thev  have  done. 


But,  O  ye  Gods !  what  consternation ! 
How   vast   and   sudden    was    th'    alternation! 
In  half  an  hour,  the  nation  round. 
Meat  fell  a  penny  in  the  pound. 
The  mask  hypocrisy's  flung  down. 
From  the  great  statesman  to  the  clown: 
And  some  in  borrowed  looks  well  known. 
Appeared  like  strangers  in  their  own. 
The  bar  was  silent  from  that  day,  250 

For  now  the  willing  debtors  pay, 
Ev'n  what's  by  creditors  forgot; 
Who  quitted  them  that  had  it  not. 
Those,  who  were  in  the  wrong  stood  mute, 
And  dropped  the  patched  vexatious  suit: 
On  which  since  nothing  less  can  thrive. 
Than  lawyers  in  an  honest  hive. 
All,  except  those  that  got  enough. 
With  inkhorns  by  their  sides  trooped  off. 

Justice  hanged  some,  set  others  free;  260 

And  after  jail  delivery. 
Her  presence  being  no  more  required. 
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With  all  her  train  and  pomp  retired. 

First  marched  some  smiths  with  locks  and  grates, 

Fetters,  and  doors  with  iron  plates : 

Next  jailors,  turnkeys  and  assistants: 

Before  the  goddess,  at  some  distance. 

Her  chief  and  faithful  minister, 

'Squire  Catch,  the  law's  great  finisher. 

Bore  not  th*  imaginary  sword,  270 

But  his  own  tools,  an  axe  and  cord : 

Then  on  a  cloud  the  hood-winked  fair. 

Justice  herself  was  pushed  by  air: 

Above   her  chariot,  and   behind. 

Were  Serjeants,  bums  of  every  kind. 

Tip-staffs,  and  all  those  officers. 

That  squeeze  a  living  out  of  tears. 

Though  physic  lived,  while  folks  were  ill, 
None  would  prescribe,  but  bees  of  skill, 
Which  through  the  hive  dispersed  so  wide,  280 

That  none  of  them  had  need  to  ride; 
Waived  vain  disputes,  and  strove  to  free 
The  patients  of  their  misery; 
Left  drugs  in  cheating  countries  grown. 
And  used  the  product  of  their  own; 
Knowing  the  gods  sent  no  disease 
To  nations  without  remedies. 

Their  clergy  roused  from  laziness. 
Laid  not  their  charge  on  journey-bees; 
But  served  themselves,  exempt  from  vice,  290 

The  gods  with  prayer  and  sacrifice; 
All  those,  that  were  unfit,  or  knew 
Their  service  might  be  spared,  withdrew: 
Nor  was  there  business  for  so  many, 
(If  the  honest  stand  in  need  of  any,) 
Few  only  with  the  high-priest  stayed, 
To  whom  the  rest  obedience  paid: 
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Himself  employed  in  holy  cares. 

Resigned  to   others   state-affairs. 

He  chased  no  starv'ling  from  his  door,  300 

Nor  pinched  the  wages  of  the  poor; 

But  at  his  house  the  hungry's  fed. 

The  hireling  finds  unmeasured  bread. 

The  needy  trav'ller  board  and  bed. 

Among  the  king's  great  ministers. 
And  all  th'  inferior  officers 
The  change  was  great;  for  frugally 
They  now  lived  on  their  salary: 
That  a  poor  bee  should  ten  times  come 
To   ask   his    due,   a   trifling   sum,  310 

And  by  some  well-hired  clerk  be  made 
To  give  a  crown,  or  ne'er  be  paid. 
Would  now  be  called  a  downright  cheat. 
Though  formerly  a  perquisite. 
All  places  managed  first  by  three. 
Who  watched  each  other's  knavery. 
And  often  for  a  fellow-feeling, 
Promoted  one  another's  stealing. 
Are  happily  supplied  by  one. 
By  which  some  thousands  more  are  gone.  320 

No  honour  now  could  be  content. 
To  live  and  owe  for  what  was  spent; 
Liv'ries  in  brokers'  shops  are  hung. 
They  part  with  coaches  for  a  song; 
Sell  stately  horses  by  whole  sets; 
And  country-houses,  to  pay  debts. 

Vain  cost  is  shunned  as  much  as  fraud; 
They  have  no  forces  kept  abroad; 
Laugh  at  th'  esteem  of  foreigners, 

And  empty  glory  got  by  wars;  330 

They  fight,  but  for  their  country's  sake. 
When  right  or  liberty's  at  stake. 
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Now  mind  the  glorious  hive,  and  see 
How  honesty  and  trade  agree. 
The  show  is  gone;  it  thins  apace, 
And  looks  with  quite  another  face. 
For  'twas  not  only  that  they  went 
By  whom  vast  sums  were  yearly  spent; 
But  multitudes  that  lived  on  them, 

Were  daily  forced  to  do  the  same.  340 

In  vain  to  other  trades  they'd  fly; 
All  were  o'erstocked  accordingly. 

The  price  of  land  and  houses  falls; 
Mirac'lous  palaces,  whose  walls, 
Like  those  of  Thebes,  were  raised  by  play. 
Are  to  be  let;  while  the  once  gay. 
Well-seated  household  gods  would  be 
More  pleased  to  expire  in  flames  than  see 
The  mean  inscription  on  the  door 

Smile  at  the  lofty  ones  they  bore.  350 

Tlie  building  trade  is  quite  destroyed, 
Artificers  are  not  employed; 
No  limner  for  his  art  is  famed. 
Stone-cutters,  carvers  are  not  named. 

Those  that  remained,  grown  temp'rate,  strive, 
'Not  how  to  spend,  but  how  to  live, 
And,  when  they  paid  their  tavern  score. 
Resolved  to  enter  it  no  more: 
No  vintner's  jilt  in  all  the  hive 

Could  wear  now  cloth  of  gold,  and  thrive;  360 

Nor   Torcol  such  vast   sums   advance, 
For  Burgundy  and  Ortelans; 
The  courtier's  gone,  that  with  his  miss 
Supped  at  his  house  on  Christmas  peas; 
Spending  as  much  in  two  hours  stay, 
As  keeps  a  troop  of  horse  a  day. 

The  haughty  Chloe,  to  live  great. 
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Had  made  her  husband  rob  the  state: 

But  now  she  sells  her  furniture, 

Which  th'  Indies  had  been  ransacked  for;  370 

Contracts  th'  expensive  bill  of  fare. 

And  wears  her  strong  suit  a  whole  year: 

The  slight  and  fickle  age  is  past ; 

And  clothes,  as  well  as  fashions,  last. 

Weavers,  that  joined  rich  silk  with  plate. 

And  all  the  trades  subordinate. 

Are  gone.     Still  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

And  everything  is  cheap,  though  plain : 

Kind   nature,   free   from  gardener's   force. 

Allows  all  fruits  in  her  own  course;  380 

But  rarities  cannot  be  had. 

Where  pains  to  get  them  are  not  paid. 

As   pride   and  luxury  decrease, 

So  by  degrees  they  leave  the  seas. 

Not  merchants  now,  but  companies. 

Remove  whole   manufactories. 

All  arts  and  crafts  neglected  lie : 

Content,  the  bane  of  industry. 

Makes  'em  admire  their  homely  store, 

And  neither  seek  nor  covet  more.  390 

So  few  in  the  vast  hive  remain, 

The   hundredth   part  they   can't   maintain 

Against  th'  insults  of  numerous  foes. 

Whom  yet  they  valiantly  oppose. 

Till  some  well-fenced  retreat  is  found, 

And  here  they  die  or  stand  their  ground. 

No  hireling  in  their  army's  known; 

But  bravely  fighting  for  their  own 

Their  courage  and  integrity 

At  last  were  crowned  with  victory.  400 

They  triumphed  not  without  their  cost. 

For  many  thousand  bees  were  lost. 
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Hardened  with  toil  and  exercise. 
They  counted  ease  itself  a  vice; 
Which  so  improved  their  temperance 
That,  to  avoid  extravagance, 
They  flew  into  a  hollow  tree. 
Blessed  with  content  and  honesty. 

The  Moral: 

Then  leave  complaints :  fools  only  strive 

To  make  a  great  an  honest  hive.  410 

T'  enjoy  the  world's  conveniences, 

Be  famed  in  war,  yet  live  in  ease. 

Without  great  vices,  is  a  vain 

Utopia  seated  in  the  brain. 

Fraud,  Luxury,  and  pride  must  live. 

While  we  the  benefits  receive: 

Htinger's  a  dreadful  plague,  no  doubt. 

Yet  who  digests  or  thrives  without? 

Do  we  not  owe  the  growth  of  wine 

To  the  dry  shabby  crooked  vine?  420 

Which,  while  its  shoots  neglected  stood. 

Choked  other  plants,  and  ran  to  wood; 

But  blessed  us  with  its  noble  fruit. 

As  soon  as  it  was  tied  and  cut: 

So  vice  is  beneficial  found. 

When  it's  by  justice  lopped  and  bound; 

Nay,  where  the  people  would  be  great. 

As  necessary  to  the  state, 

As  hunger  is  to  make  'em  eat. 

Bare  virtue  can't  make  nations  live  430 

In  splendor;  they,  that  would  revive 

A  golden  age,  must  be  as  free. 

For  acorns,  as  for  honesty. 

1705 
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JOHN   GAY    (1685-1732) 
TRIVIA:  Or,  The  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London. 

Book  II 
Of  Walking  the  Streets  by  Day. 

Thus  far  the  Muse  has  traced  in  useful  lays, 
The   proper   implements   for  wintry  ways ; 
Has  taught  the  walker  with  judicious  eyes 
To  read  the  various  warnings  of  the  skies: 
Now   venture.   Muse !   from   home   to   range   the    Town, 
And  for  the  public  safety  risk  thy  own. 

For  ease  and  for  despatch  the  morning's  best; 
No  tides  of  passengers  the  street  molest : 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there. 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear:  10 

On  doors  the  sallow  milkmaid  chalks  her  gains ; 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  milkmaid  of  the  plains ! 
Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray. 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way; 
These  grave  physicians,  with  their  milky  cheer. 
The  love-sick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair. 
Here  rows  of  drummers  stand  in  martial  file. 
And  with  their  vellum  thunder  shake  the  pile. 
To   greet   the   new-made   bride:    are    sounds    like   these 
The  proper  prelude  to  a  state  of  peace?  20 

Now   Industry  awakes   her  busy   sons; 
Full  charged  with  news  the  breathless  hawker  runs : 
Shops  open,  coaches  roll,  carts  shake  the  ground. 
And  all  the  streets  with  passing  cries  resound. 

If  clothed  in  black  you  tread  the  busy  Town, 
Or  if  distinguished  by  the  reverend  gown. 
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Three  trades  avoid.     Oft  in  the  mingling  press 

The  barber's  apron  soils  the  sable  dress: 

Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye; 

Nor  let  the  baker's  step  advance  too  nigh.  30 

Ye  walkers,  too,  that  youthful  colors  wear^, 

Three  sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care. 

The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along. 

And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng: 

When  small-coal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat, 

From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threatened   coat; 

The  dust-man's  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes. 

When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies : 

But  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  are  worn. 

The  chandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulder  borne,  40 

With  tallow  spots  thy  coat:  resign  the  way, 

To  shun  the  surly  butcher's  greasy  tray; 

Butchers !    whose    hands    are    dyed    with    blood's    foul 

stain. 
And  always   foremost  in  the  hangman's  train. 

Let  due  civilities  be  strictly  paid; 
The  wall  surrender  to  the  hooded  maid; 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling  age: 
.And  when  the  porter  bends  beneath  his  load. 
And  pants  for  breath,  clear  thou  the  crowded  road:     50 
But,  above  all,  the  groping  blind  direct. 
And  from  the  pressing  throng  the  lame  protect. 
You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head: 
At  every  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  lose, 
And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heeled  shoes; 
Him,  like  the  miller,  pass  with  caution  by. 
Lest  from  his  shoulder  clouds  of  powder  fly; 
But  when  the  bully,  with  assuming  pace. 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  edged  round  with  tarnished  lace,  60 
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Yield  not  the  way;  defy  his  strutting  pride, 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  ^  side: 
He  never  turns  again,  nor  dares  oppose. 
But  mutters  coward  curses  as  he  goes. 

If  drawn  by  business  to  a  street  unknown, 
Let  the  sworn  porter  point  thee  through  the  Town. 
Be  sure  observe  the  signs,  for  signs  remain 
Like  faithful  landmarks  to  the  walking  train. 
Seek  not  from  'prentices  to  learn  the  way; 
Those  fabling  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray:  70 

Ask  the  grave  tradesman  to  direct  thee  right; 
He  ne'er  deceives  but  when  he  profits  by't. 
Where  famed  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  inrailed  column  rears  its  lofty  head; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray: 
Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  face, 
Bewildered,  trudges  on  from  place  to  place; 
He  dwells  on  every  sign  with  stupid  gaze. 
Enters  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze;  80 

Tries  every  winding  court  and  street  in  vain. 
And  doubles  o'er  his  weary  steps  again. 
Thus  hardy   Theseus,  with  intrepid  feet. 
Traversed  the  dangerous  labyrinth  of  Crete; 
But  still  the  wandering  passes  forced  his  stay. 
Till  Ariadne's  clue  unwinds  the  way: 
But  do  not  thou,  like  that  bold  chief,  confide 
Thy  venturous  footsteps  to  a  female  guide; 
She'll  lead  thee  with  delusive  smiles  along. 
Dive  in  thy  fob,  and  drop  thee  in  the  throng.  90 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ^  ply. 
To  rid  the  shabby  pavement,  pass  not  by 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  hands ;  some  heedless  flirt 
Will  overspread  thy  calves  with  spattering  dirt. 

^  gutter  -  broom 
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Where  porters  ho.^sheads  roll  from  carts  aslope, 
Or  brewers  down  steep  cellars  stretch  the  rope, 
Where  counted  billets  are  by  carmen  tost, 
Stay  thy  rash  step,  and  walk  without  the  post. 
What  though  the  gathering  mire  thy  feet  besmear? 
The  voice  of  industry  is  always  near.  100 

Hark!  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destined  stand. 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  hand. 


Where  elevated  o'er  the  gaping  crowd. 
Clasped  in  the  board  the  perjured  head  is  bowed, 
Betimes  retreat;  here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour. 
Turnips  and  half-hatched  eggs  (a  mingled  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  rain;  some  random  throw 
May  with  the  trickling  yolk  thy  cheek  o'erflow. 

Though  expedition  bids,  yet  never  stray 
Where  no  ranged  posts  defend  the  rugged  way:  110 

Here  laden  carts  with  thundering  wagons  meet. 
Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow  street; 
The  lashing  whip  resounds,  the  horses  strain. 
And  blood  in  anguish  bursts  the  swelling  vein, 
O  barbarous  men !  your  cruel  beasts  assuage ; 
Why  vent  ye  on  the  generous  steed  your  rage.'* 
Does  not  his  service  earn  your  daily  bread? 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  labours  fed ! 
If,  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives. 
And,  shifting  seats,  in  other  bodies  lives,  120 

Severe  shall  be  the  brutal  coachman's  change, 
Doom'd  in  a  hackney  horse  the  Town  to  range; 
Carmen,  transformed,  the  groaning  load  shall  draw. 
Whom  other  tyrants  with  the  lash  shall  awe. 

Who  would  of  Watling-street  the  dangers  share, 
When  the  broad  pavement  of  Cheapside  is  near  ? 
Or  who  that  rugged  street  would  traverse  o'er. 
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That  stretches,  O  Fleet-ditch !  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls?  here  steams  ascend 
That,  in  mixed  fumes,  the  wrinkled  nose  offend.  130 

Where  chandlers'  caldrons  boil;  where  fishy  prey 
Hide  the  wet  stall,  long  absent  from  the  sea; 
And  where  the  cleaver  chops  the  heifer's  spoil; 
And  where  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil. 
Thy  breathing  nostril  hold:  but  how  shall  I 
Pass  where,  in  piles,  Cornavion  cheeses  lie? 
Cheese,  that  the  table's  closing  rites  denies; 
And  bids  me  with  the  unwilling  chaplain  rise. 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall  Mall: 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell!  140 

At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach; 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways,  were  chairs  denied. 
The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride; 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbons  glow. 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau: 
Yet  still  ev'n  here,  where  rains  the  passage  hide. 
Oft  the  loose  stone  spurts  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot;  and  from  on  high. 
Where  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fragments  fly;        160 
Mortar  and  crumbled  lime  in  showers  descend. 
And  o'er  thy  head  destructive  tiles  impend. 

But  sometimes  let  me  leave  the  noisy  roads. 
And  silent  wander  in  the  close  abodes. 
Where   wheels   ne'er   shake   the   ground;   there   pensive 

stray. 
In  studious  thought,  the  long  uncrowded  way. 
Here  I  remark  each  walker's  different  face. 
And  in  their  look  their  various  business  trace. 
The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears. 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares;  160 

Bent  on  some  mortgage  (to  avoid  reproach) 
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He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach. 
Soft,  at  low  doors,  old  lechers  tap  their  cane. 
For  fair  recluse,  who  travels  Drury-lane; 
Here  roams  uncombed  the  lavish  rake,  to  shun 
His   Fleet-street  draper's  everlasting  dun. 


O  roving  muse !  recall  the  wondrous  year 
When  winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air; 
When  frosted  Thames,  with  frosted  osiers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound.  170 

The  waterman,  forlorn  along  the  shore, 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar. 
Sees  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  Town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own; 
Wheels  o'er  the  frozen  waters  smoothly  glide. 
And  rase  ^  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide. 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire. 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair.  180 

So  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain. 
Thick  rising  tents  a  canvas  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the  field. 

'Twas  here  the  matron  found  a  doleful  fate; 
Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes  at  hours 
When  silent  evening  closes  up  the  flowers. 
Lulling  as  falling  water's  hollow  noise. 
Indulging  grief,  like   Philomela's   voice.  190 

Doll  every  day  had  walked  these  treacherous  roads. 
Her  neck  grew  warped  beneath  autumnal  loads 
Of  various  fruit;  she  now  a  basket  bore: 

^  mark,  scratch 
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That  head,  alas  I  shall  basket  bear  no  more. 

Each  booth  she  frequent  passed  in  quest  of  gain, 

And  boys  with  pleasure  heard  her  thrilling  strain. 

Ah !  Doll !  all  mortals  must  resign  their  breath, 

And  industry  itself  submit  to  death. 

The  cracking  crystal  yields ;  she  sinks,  she  dies ; 

Her  head,  chopped  oif,  from  her  lost  shoulders  flies:  200 

Pippins  she  cried,  but  death  her  voice  confounds, 

And  pip, — pip, — pip,  along  the  ice  resounds. 


Experienced  men,  inured  to  city  ways. 
Need  not  the  calendar  to  count  their  days. 
When  through  the  Town,  with  slow  and  solemn  air. 
Led  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear. 
Behind  him  moves  majestically  dull. 
The  pride  of  Hockley-hole,  the  surly  bull; 
Learn  hence  the  periods  of  the  week  to  name: 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  days  of  game.         210 

When  fishy  stalls  with  double  store  are  laid, 
The  golden-bellied  carp,  the  broad-finned  maid. 
Red-speckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jowl. 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  sole. 
And  luscious  'scallops  to  allure  the  tastes 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  delicious  fasts; 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  you'll  observe  from  hence. 
Days  when  our  sires  were  doomed  to  abstinence. 

When  dirty  water  from  balconies  drop. 
And  dextrous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop,  220 

And  cleanse  the  spattered  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs. 
Know  Saturday's  conclusive  morn  appears. 

Successive  cries  the  seasons'  change  declare, 
And  mark  the  monthly  progress  of  the  year. 
Hark !  how  the  streets  with  treble  voices  ring. 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  spring: 
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Sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  elder's  early  bud. 
With  nettle's  tender  shoots,  to  cleanse  the  blood: 
And  when  June's  thunder  cools  the  sultry  skies, 
Ev'n  Sundays  are  profaned  by  mackerel  cries.  230 

Walnuts   the   fruiterer's   hand,   in  autumn,   stain. 
Blue  plums  and  juicy  pears  augment  his  gain; 
Next  oranges  the  longing  boys  entice 
To  trust  their  copper  fortunes  to  the  dice. 

When  rosemary,  and  bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawled  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  Town, 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 
Christmas!  the  joyous  period  of  the  year. 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples   strow. 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  mistletoe:  240 

Now,  heaven-born  Charity !  thy  blessings  shed. 
Bid  meagre  Want  uprear  her  sickly  head: 
Bid  shivering  limbs  be  warm;  let  Plenty's  bowl 
In  humble  roofs  make  glad  the  needy  soul. 
See,  see!  the  heaven-born  maid  her  blessings  shed; 
Lo !  meagre  Want  uprears  her  sickly  head ; 
Clothed  are  the  naked,  and  the  needy  glad. 
While  selfish  Avarice  alone  is  sad. 


O  ye  associate  walkers !  O  my  friends  ! 
Upon  your  state  what  happiness   attends  !  250 

What  though  no  coach  to  frequent  visit  rolls. 
Nor,  for  your  shilling,  chairmen  sling  their  poles? 
Yet  still  your  nerves  rheumatic  pains  defy. 
Nor  lazy  jaundice  dulls  your  saffron  eye; 
No  wasting  cough  discharges  sounds  of  death. 
Nor  wheezing  asthma  heaves  in  vain  for  breath; 
Nor  from  your  restless  couch  is  heard  the  groan 
Of  burning  gout  or  sedentary  stone. 
Let  others  in  the  jolting  coach  confide, 
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Or  in  the  leaky  boat  the  Thames  divide;  260 

Or,  boxed  within  the  chair,  contemn  the  street. 

And  trust  their  safety  to  another's  feet: 

Still  let  me  walk;  for  oft  the  sudden  gale 

Ruffles  the  tide,  and  shifts  the  dangerous  sail : 

Then  shall  the  passenger  too  late  deplore 

The  whelming  billow  and  the  faithless  oar; 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns, 

The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns. 

Who  can  recount  the  coach's  various  harms. 

The  legs  disjointed,  and  the  broken  arms?  270 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ill-fated  hour. 
When  o'er  the  stones  choked  kennels  swell  the  shower. 
In  gilded  chariot  loll;  he  with  disdain 
Views  spattered  passengers  all  drenched  in  rain. 
With  mud  filled  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws  near; 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  laced  charioteer; 
The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage. 
His  ponderous  spokes  thy  painted  wheel  engage; 
Crushed  is  thy  pride,  down  falls  the  shrieking  beau. 
The  slabby  pavement  crystal  fragments  strow;  280 

Black  floods  of  mire  the  embroidered  coat  disgrace. 
And  mud  enwraps  the  honours  of  his  face: — 
So  when  dread  Jove  the  son  of  Phoebus  hurled. 
Scarred  with  dark  thunder,  to  the  nether  world. 
The  headstrong  horses  tore  the  silver  reins, 
And  the  sun's  beamy  ruin  gilds  the  plains. 

If  the  pale  walker  pant  with  weakening  ills. 
His  sickly  hand  is  stored  with  friendly  bills: 
From  hence  he  learns  the  seventh-born  doctor's  fame; 
From  hence  he  learns  the  cheapest  tailor's  name.         290 

Shall  the  large  mutton  smoke  upon  your  boards  ? 
Such  Newgate's  copious  market  best  affords. 
Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal.'* 
Seek  Leaden-hall:  St.  James's  sends  thee  veal; 
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Thames-street  gives  cheeses;  Covent-garden,  fruits; 
Moor-fields,  old  books ;  and  Monmouth-street,  old  suits. 
Hence  may'st  thou  well  supply  the  wants  of  life, 
Support  thy  family,  and  clothe  thy  wife. 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye;  300 

The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modern  shops  unknown: 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers,  at  leisure,  Learning's   flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Stagira's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  Durfy  sleep:  310 

Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold. 
And  Squirts  read  Garth,  till  apozems  grow  cold. 
O  Lintot !  let  my  labours  obvious  lie, 
Ranged  on  thy  stall,  for  every  curious  eye; 
So  shall  the  poor  these  precepts  gratis  know. 
And  to  my  verse  their  future  safeties  owe. 

What  walker  shall  his  mean  ambition  fix 
On  the  false  lustre  of  a  coach  and  six.^ 
Let  the  vain  virgin,  lured  by  glaring  show. 
Sigh  for  the  liveries  of  the  embroidered  beau.  320 

See  yon  bright  chariot  on  its  harness  swing. 
With  Flanders  mares,  and  on  an  arched  spring: 
That  wretch,  to  gain  an  equipage  and  place. 
Betrayed  his  sister  to  a  lewd  embrace. 
This  coach  that  with  the  blazoned  'scutcheon  glows. 
Vain  of  his  unknown  race,  the  coxcomb  shows. 
Here  the  bribed  lawyer,  sunk  in  velvet,  sleeps; 
The  starving  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps : 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  with  tinselled  slaves. 
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Who  wastes  the  wealth  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves.       330 

That  other,  with  a  clustering  train  behind, 

Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid  mind. 

This  next  in  court-fidelity  excels, 

The  public  rifles,  and  his  country  sells. 

May  the  proud  chariot  never  be  my  fate. 

If  purchased  at  so  mean,  so  dear  a  rate: 

Or  rather  give  me  sweet  content  on  foot. 

Wrapped  in  my  virtue  and  a  good  surtout ! 
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Thursday:   or.   The   Spell. 

HoBNELiA,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale. 

In  pensive  mode  rehearsed  her  piteous  tale; 

Her  piteous  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan. 

And  pining  Echo  answers  groan  for  groan: 

I  rue  the  day,  a  rueful  day  I  trow. 

The  woeful  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe ! 

When  Lubberkin  to  town  his  cattle  drove : 

A  maiden  fine  bedight  be  happed  to  love; 

The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains. 

And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains.  10 

Return,  my  Lubberkin !   these   ditties   hear ! 

Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing. 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I   straightway  set  a  running  with  such   haste, 
Deborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fast; 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown. 
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Upon  a   rising  bank   I   sat  adown,  20 

Then  doffed  my  shoe;  and,  by  my  troth  I  swear 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue. 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hem.pseed  brought; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side. 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried,  30 

"This  hempseed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow. 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow." 
I  straight  looked  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find, 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away;  40 

A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do) 
The  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see. 
In  spite  of  fortune,  shall  our  true-love  be. 
See,  Lubberkin !  each  bird  his  partner  take, 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake? 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

Last  May  Day  fair  I  searched  to  find  a  snail 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal.  50 
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Upon  a  gooseberry-bush  a  snail  I  found. 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  the  vermin,  home  I  quickly  sped, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embers  spread: 
Slow  crawled  the  snail,  and,  if  I  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  marked  a  curious  L. 
Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  'Lubberkin'  and  'Love.' 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.  60 

Two  hazel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amazed; 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed: 
As  blazed  the  nut  so  may  thy  passion  grow. 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

As  peascods  once  I  plucked,  I  chance  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  filled  with  three  times  three,       70 
Which  when  I  cropped,  I  safely  home  conveyed. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid: 
My  wheel  I  turned,  and  sung  a  ballad  new, 
While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew; 
The  latch  moved  up,  when  who   should   first  come  in. 
But,  in  his  proper  person, — Lubberkin ! 
I  broke  my  yarn,  surprised  the  sight  to  see. 
Sure  sign  that  he  would  break  his  word  with  me. 
Eftsoons  I  joined  it  with  my  wonted  sleight; 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite !  80 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
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This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass: 
'Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west ! 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best !' 
He  leaves  my  hand:  see,  to  the  west  he's  flown, 
To  call  my  true-love  from  the  faithless  town. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 

And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.  90 

This  mellow  pippin,  which  I  pare  around, 

My  shepherd's  name  shall  flourish  on  the  ground: 

I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head — 

Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read. 

Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen 

Than  what  the  paring  marks  upon  the  green. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  jne  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make. 

See,  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take:  100 

This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn, 

And  Boobyclod  on  t'  other  side  is  borne; 

But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground 

(A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound). 

While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last — 

Oh,  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  joined  so  fast ! 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 

I  twitched  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee;  110 

He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew. 

Now  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  inkle  blue; 

Together  fast  I  tie  the  garters  twain, 

And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain: 
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'Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure; 

Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure !' 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

As   I  was  wont,  I  trudged  last  market-day 

To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserved  in  hay.  120 

I  made  my  market  long  before  *t  was  night; 

My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light: 

Straight  to  the  'pothecary's  shop  I  went. 

And  in  love-powder  all  my  money  spent. 

Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayers. 

When  to  the  alehouse  Lubberkin  repairs. 

These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw. 

And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

With   my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.  130 

But  hold !  our  Lightf  oot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears : 
O'er   yonder   stile,   see,   Lubberkin   appears ! 
He  comes,  he  comes  !  Hobnelia's  not  bewrayed. 
Nor  shall  she,  crowned  with  willow,  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  he'll  give  me  a  green  gown: 
Oh,  dear !  I   fall  adown,  adown,  adown ! 
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SWEET  WILLIAM'S   FAREWELL   TO   BLACK- 
EYED  SUSAN 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard : 

'Oh,  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew?* 
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William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 

He  sighed  and  cast  his  eyes  below:  10 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And,  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air. 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast. 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Mighty  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

*0,  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain!  20 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear: 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

'Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind: 

They'll  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find — 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go.  30 

*If  to  far  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright; 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 
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'Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return.  40 

Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears   should  drop   from  Susan's   eye.' 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word; 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard: 

They  kissed — she  sighed — he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 
'Adieu!'  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 
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MY  OWN  EPITAPH 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it: 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

ALEXANDER   POPE    (1688-1744) 
AN  ESSAY  ON   CRITICISM 


'T  IS  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 
But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  th'  offense 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense: 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this; 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss; 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose; 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 
'T  is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
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Go  jost  alike^  vet  each  believes  his  own.  10 

In  Poets  as  true  Genius  is  but  rare, 

True  Taste  as  seldom  is  the  Critic's  share; 

Both  must  alike  from  Heav'n  derive  their  light, 

These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 

I^t  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 

And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well; 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit.  't  is  true, 

But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judgment  too.^ 

Yet  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind:  20 

Nature   afifords   at  least   a  glimm'ring  light; 
The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced. 
Is  by  ill  col'ring  but  the  more  disgraced, 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced: 
Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  schools. 
And  some  made  coxcombs  Nature  meant  but  fools: 
In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense. 
And  then  turn  Critics  in  their  own  defense: 
Each  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write,  30 

Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite. 
All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride. 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 
If  Maevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Some  have  at  first  for  "Wits,  then  Poets  passed. 
Turned  Critics  next,  and  proved  plain  Fools  at  last. 
Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  Critics  pass. 
As  hea\'y  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 
Those  half-learned  witlings,  numerous  in  our  isle,       40 
As  half-formed  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile; 
Unfinished  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal; 
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To  tell  them,  would  a  hundred  tongues  require. 
Or  one  vain  Wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 

But  you  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame. 
And  justly  bear  a  Critic's  noble  name, 
Be  s'ure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  Genius,  Taste,  and  Learning  go. 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet,  50 

And  mark  that  point  where  Sense  and  dulness  meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  fixed  the  limits  fit, 
And  wisely  curbed  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains. 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  Memory  prevails. 
The  solid  power  of  Understanding  fails; 
Where  beams  of  warm  Imagination  play. 
The  Memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 
One  Science  only  will  one  genius  fit;  60 

So  vast  is  Art,  so  narrow  human  wit: 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts. 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Like  Kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gained  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more: 
Each  might  his  sev'ral  province  well  conmaand. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same; 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright,  70 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 
And  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides. 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole; 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains. 
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Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects  remains. 

Some,  to  whom  Heav'n  in  wit  has  been  profuse,  80 

Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use; 

For  Wit  and  Judgment  often  are  at  strife, 

Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 

'T  is  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  Muse's  steed, 

Restrain  his  fury  than  provoke  his  speed: 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse. 

Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Those  rules  of  old,  discovered,  not  devised. 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized; 
Nature,  like  Liberty,  is  but  restrained  90 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained. 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites 
When  to  repress  and  when  indulge  our  flights: 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  showed. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod; 
Held   from  afar,  aloft,  th'   immortal  prize. 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv'n. 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  Heav'n. 
The  gen'rous  Critic  fanned  the  poet's  fire,  100 

A.nd  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muses'  handmaid  proved, 
To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved: 
But  following  Wits  from  that  intention  strayed : 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress  wooed  the  maid; 
Against  the  Poets  their  own  arms  they  turned. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men   from  whom  they  learned. 
So  modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors'   bills  to  play  the  doctor's   part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules,  110 

Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey; 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  spoiled  so  much  as  they; 
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Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made; 
These  leave  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would  steer, 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  character; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page;  120 

Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age: 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse. 

When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind  130 

A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed. 
Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scorned  to  draw; 
But  when  t'  examine  ev'ry  part  he  came. 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design. 
And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem; 
To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  them.  140 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone   can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  lucky  license  answer  to  the  full 
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Th*  intent  proposed,  that  license  is  a  rule. 

Thus   Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take,  150 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track; 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art, 

Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 

The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 

In  prospects  thus  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 

Which  out  of  Nature's  common  order  rise. 

The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 

Great  Wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  ojffend. 

And  rise  to  faults  true  Critics  dare  not  mend.  160 

But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 

(As  Kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made) 

Moderns,  beware !  or  if  you  must  offend 

Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end; 

Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compelled  by  need; 

And  have  at  least  their  precedent  to  plead; 

The  Critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse, 

Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  ev'n  in  them,  seem  faults.  170 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear. 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near. 
Which,  but  proportioned  to  their  light  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array. 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.  180 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands, 
Secure  from  flames,  from  Envy's  fiercer  rage. 
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Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  Age. 

See  from  each  clime  the  learned  their  incense  bring! 

Hear  in  all  tongues  consenting  paeans  ring  I 

In  praise  so  just  let  ev'ry  voice  be  joined, 

And  fill  the  gen'ral  chorus  of  mankind. 

Hail,  Bards  triumphant  I  born  in  happier  days, 

Immortal   heirs   of   universal   praise !  190 

Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 

As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow; 

Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 

And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found ! 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 

(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights, 

Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes) 

To  teach  vain  Wits  a  science  little  known, 

T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own !  200 

II 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride^  the  never  failing  \'ice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride : 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits  swelled  with  wind: 
Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  Sense:  210 

If  once  right  Reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  ev'rv  friend — and  ev'ry  foe. 
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A  little  learning_is  3_dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  ns  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts,  220 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind: 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way;  230 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

A  perfect_jjiidge^will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit, that  its  author  writ; 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  Nature  moves,  and  Rapture  warms  the  mind: 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 
•The  gen'rous  pleasure  to  be  charmed  with  wit. 
But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low,  240 

That  shunning  faults  one  quiet  tenor  keep. 
We  cannot  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sleep. 
In  Wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  th'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye  we  beauty  call, 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome!) 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise. 
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All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eves;  250 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length,  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks   a  faultless   piece  to   see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
T'  avoid  great  errors  must  the  less  commit;  260 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 
Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art. 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part: 
They  talk  of  Principles,  but  Notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice. 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encount'ring  on  the  way. 
Discoursed  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage;  270 

Concluding  all  were  desperate   sots   and  fools 
Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice. 
Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice; 
Made  him  observe  the  Subject  and  the  Plot, 
The  Manners,  Passions,  Lenities;  what  not? 
All  which  exact  to  rule  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 
'What!  leave  the  combat  out.'*'  exclaims  the  knight. 
'Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite.'  280 

'Not  so,  by  Heaven!  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 
Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage.' 
'So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain.' 
'Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain.' 
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Thus  critics  of  less  judgment  than  caprice. 

Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice. 

Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  Arts 

(As  most  in  Manners),  by  a  love  to  parts. 
Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 

And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line;  290 

Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit. 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 

The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 

With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part. 

And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  Art» 
/True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressed,  ^>-i Co-v^/i/  "iT" 

(What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed;!       y 

Something  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find. 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind.  300 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 

So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit: 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good. 

As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 
Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress: 

Their  praise  is  still — the  Style  is  excellent:  . 

The  Sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound, 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found.  310 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place; 

The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey. 

All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay; 

But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun. 

Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon; 

It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 

Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable. 
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A  vile  Conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed,  320 

Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed: 

For  diff'rent  styles  with  diff'rent  subjects  sort. 

As  sev'ral  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence. 

Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense; 

Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 

Amaze  the  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile; 

Unlucky  as  Fungoso  in  the  play. 

These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 

What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday;  330 

And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best. 

As  apes  our  grandsires  in  their  doublets  drest. 

In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold. 

Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old: 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  Numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong. 
In  the  bright  Muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire. 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ;  340 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line: 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  'the  cooling  western  breeze,'  350 

In  the  next  line,  it  'whispers  through  the  trees' ; 
If  crystal  streams  'with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,' 
The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  'sleep*; 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet,  fraught 
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With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song,     _  '^Y^-^'-^iL-jl 

That,  ljlfp_^  ^pnnflprl  snaWpj  drags  its  slow  length  «^ong. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow; 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line  360 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  Art,  not  Chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense; 

The  sQund_must  seem  anjgcho,Jfl_.the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw,  370 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Hear  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays  surprise. 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 

While  at  each  change  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 

Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love; 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 

Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow: 

Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found,         380 

And  the  world's  Victor  stood  subdued  by  sound ! 

The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 

And  what  Timotheus  was  is  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  fault  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence ; 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense: 
Tliose  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
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Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move;  390 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve:         ^^>k/wi^T 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists  des^y, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize. 
Thus  Wit,  like  Faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damned  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine, 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes,  4fOO 

But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last; 
Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days. 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new. 
But  blame  the  False  and  value  still  the  True. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own. 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town; 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent,  410 

And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality; 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board. 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer  or  me ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines,  420 

How  the  Wit  briarhtens !  how  the  Stvle  refines ! 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 
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The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err. 
As  oft  the  learned  by  being  singular; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit, 
And  are  but  damned  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night,     430 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  Muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used. 
This  hour  she's  idolized,  the  next  abused; 
While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified,     , 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause;  they're  wiser  still  they  say; 
And  still  to-morrow's  wiser  than  to-day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread;         44-0 
Who  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest  read. 
Faith,  Gospel,  all  seemed  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted. 
Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck  Lane. 
If  faith  itself  has  diff'rent  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  Wit  should  take  their  turn.^ 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit. 
The  current  Folly  proves  the  ready  Wit; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe,  450 

Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh. 

Some,  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  of  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind: 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state. 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
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Pride,  Malice,  Folly,  against  Dryden  rose. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux; 
But  sense  survived  when  merry  jests  were  past;  460 

For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes. 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbourns  must  arise. 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  will  Merit  as  its  shade  pursue. 
But  like  a  shadow  proves  the  substance  true; 
For  envied  Wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  known 
Th'   opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays,       470 
It  draws  up  vapours   which   obscure  its   rays; 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day. 
Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas  I  of  modern  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  Golden  Age  appears, 
When  patriarch  wits  sur\ived  a  thousand  years: 
Now  length  of  fame   (our  second  life)   is  lost,  480 

And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast: 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
Where  a  new  word  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite. 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give,       490 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live, 
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The  treach'rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away ! 

Unhappy  Wit,  like  most  mistaken  things. 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings: 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast, 
But  soon  the  short-lived  vanity  is  lost; 
Like  some  fair  flower  the  early  Spring  supplies. 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  Wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ?         500 
The  owner's  wife  that  other  men  enjoy; 
Then  most  our  trouble  still  when  most  admired, 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  more  required; 
Whose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please, 
'Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone ! 

If  Wit  so  much  from  Ignorance  undergo. 
Ah,  let  not  Learning  too  commence  its  foe ! 
Of  old  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel,  510 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavoured  well; 
Though  triumphs  were  to  gen'rals  only  due. 
Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
Now  they  who  reach  Parnassus*  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down; 
And   while   self-love   each  jealous   writer   rules. 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools ; 
But  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  commend. 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways,  520 

Are  mortals  urged  through  secret  lust  of  praise ! 
Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast. 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost ! 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.         


i'' 
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But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain. 
Not  yet  purged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain. 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes. 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find,  530 

Though  Wit  and  Art  conspire  to  move  your  mind; 
But  dulness  with  obscenity  must  prove 
As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 
In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  increase: 
When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 
-Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war; 
Jv>*'3ilts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ; 
J''      Nay,  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit ; 

The  Fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtier's  play,  540 

And  not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away; 
The. modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blushed  before. 
The  following  license  of  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain; 
^Then  unbelieving  priests  reformed  the  nation. 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation; 
Where   Heav'n's   free   subjects   might   their   rights   dis- 
pute. 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute; 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learned  to   spare,  550 

And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there ! 
Encouraged  thus.  Wit's   Titans  braved  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groaned  with  licensed  blasphemies. 
These  monsters.  Critics  !  with  your  darts  engage. 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage ! 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice: 
All  seems  infected  that  th'  infected  spy. 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 
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Learn  then  what  moral  Critics  ought  to  show,  660 

For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 

'Tis  not  enough.  Taste,  Judgment,  Learning  join; 

In  all  you  speak,  let  Truth  and  Candour  shine; 

That  not  alone  what  to  your  Sense  is  due 

All  may  allow,  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  Sense, 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 
Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
Who  if  once  wrong  will  needs  be  always  so; 
But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past,  570 

And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true; 
Blunt    truths    more    mischief   than  'nice    falsehoods    do. 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good  breeding  truth  is  disapproved; 
That  only  makes  superior  Sense  beloved. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence, 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  Sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust,       680 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere  well  might  critics  still  this  freedom  take^ 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye. 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is,  uncensured  to  be  dull: 
Such  without  Wit,  are  poets  when  they  please,  690 

As  without  Learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
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Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 

And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators; 

Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more 

Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain. 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain; 

Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite. 

For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write? 

Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  course  they  keep,       600 

And  lashed  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lashed  asleep. 

False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race. 

As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 

In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 

Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 

Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain, 

Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense. 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence  ! 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have;  and  yet  'tis  true     610 
There  are  as  mad  abandoned  critics  too. 
/The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
I  With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head, 
^    \With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
fck    (^nd  always  list'ning  to  himself  appears. 
^^11  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Dryden's   Fables  down  to  Durfey's  tales. 
With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy; 
G^arth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 
Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend;  620 

Nay,  showed  his  faults — but  when  would  poets  mend? 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barred, 
Nor  is  Paul's  church  more  safe  than  Paul's  churchyard: 
Nay,  fly  to  altars;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead, 
Fgr_  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks, 
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It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks 

And  never  shocked,  and  never  turned  aside, 

Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thund'ring  tide.  630 

But,  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow. 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know? 
Unbiassed  or  by  favour  or  by  spite ; 
Not  dully  prepossessed  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  learned,  well  bred;  and  though  well  bred  sin- 
cere; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe; 
Blessed  with  a  taste  exact., ret-omconiined. 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind>4,        ^^^640 
Gen'rous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride;  t'^^c-A^ 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side?         "^-^^  }7  0U^ 
Such  once  were  critics ;  such  the  happy  few  "^ 

Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew.  Jjjt'  * 

The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore ; 
He  steered  securely,  and  discovered  far. 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfined  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty,  650 

Received  his  laws,  and  stood  convinced  'twas  fit. 
Who  conquered  Nature,  should  preside  o'er  Wit. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,   like   a   friend,    familiarly   convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
He  who,  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit. 
Might  boldly  censure  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire.  660 
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Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm; 
Xor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  Wits,  than  Critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionysius   Homer's  thoughts  refine. 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line ! 
Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please. 
The  Scholar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  ease. 

In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work  we  find 
The  justest  rules  and  clearest  method  joined.  670 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace; 
But  less  to  please  the  eye  than  arm  the  hand. 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire: 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust. 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws. 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.  680 

Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reigned. 
License  repressed,  and  useful  laws  ordained: 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew; 
From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doom. 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny  then  superstition  joined. 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind; 
Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good;  690 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'errun. 
And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame!) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
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And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

But  see  !  each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays,    • 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  rev'rend  head.         700 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive; 
Stones  leaped  to  form.,  and  rocks  began  to  live; 
With  sv^eeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung; 
A  Raphael  painted  and  a  Vida  sung: 
Immortal  Vida !  on  whose  honoured  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow: 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame ! 

But  soon  by  impious  arms  from  Latium  chased. 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banished  Muses  passed;       710 
Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance. 
But  critic  learning  flourished  most  in  France; 
The  rules  a  nation  born  to  serve  obeys. 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways. 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  kept  unconquered  and  uncivilized; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
"Yet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presumed  and  better  knew,  720 

Who  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause, 
And  here  restored  Wit's  fundamental  laws. 
Such  was  the  Muse  whose  rules  and  practice  tell 
'Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well.' 
Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learned  than  good, 
With  manners  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Such  late  was  Walsh — the  Muse's  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend;  730 
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To  failings  mild  but  zealous  to  desert. 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart. 

This  humble  praise,  lamented  Shade !  receive ; 

This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  Muse  may  give: 

The  Muse  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing. 

Prescribed  her  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing, 

(Her  guide  now  lost),  no  more  attempts  to  rise. 

But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries; 

Content  if  hence  th'  unlearned  their  wants  may  view. 

The  learned  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew;  740 

Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame; 

Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame; 

Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend; 

Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 

1711 
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CANTO     I 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — This  verse  to  Caryll,  muse  I  is  due: 
This,  ev'n  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view: 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive.  Goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  Belle.'' 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  Belle  reject  a  Lord.''  10 

In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage. 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 
Now  lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
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And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve,  awake: 

Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground, 

And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 

Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 

Her  guardian  Sylph  prolonged  the  balmy    rest.  20 

'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 

The  morning-dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head; 

A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  Birthnight  Beau 

(That  ev'n  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 

Seemed  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 

And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say: 

'Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  Inhabitants  of  Air ! 
If  e'er  one  \ision  touched  thy  infant  thought. 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught —         30 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  Angel-powers, 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heav'nly  flowers ; 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed. 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed: 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  Wits  may  give? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe.  40 

Know,  then,  unnumbered  Spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky: 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hang  o'er  the  Box,  and  hover  round  the  Ring, 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  60 
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Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 

And,  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 

And  love  of  Ombre,  after  death  survive. 

For  when  the  Fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

Mount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name.  60 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 

And  sip,  with  Nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  Gnome, 

In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

The  light  coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

'Know  further  yet:  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  Sylph  embraced; 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.         70 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  daring  spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark; 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires? 
'Tis  but  their  Sylph,  the  wise  Celestials  know. 
Though  Honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

'Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  Gnome's  embrace.  80 

These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied: 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train. 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
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And  in  soft  sounds,  "Your  Grace"  salutes  their  ear. 

'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 

Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 

Teach  infant  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 

And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  Beau.  90 

*Oft,   when   the   world   imagine    women   stray. 
The  Sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way; 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball? 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart;  100 

Where  wigs   with  wigs,   with   sword-knots   sword-knots 

strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call; 
Oh  blind  to  truth !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all, 

'Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas !  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend,  110 

But  Heav'n  reveals  not  what,  or  how  or  where. 
Warned  by  the  Sylph,  O  pious  maid,  beware ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can: 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !* 

He   said;    when    Shock,   who    thought   she   slept   too 
long. 
Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux; 
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Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head.  120 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heav'nly  image  in  the  glass  appears ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears. 
Th*   inferior   priestess,   at  her   altar's   side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  off'rings  of  the  world  appear;  130 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  spoil. 
This   casket   India's   glowing  gems   unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billets-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms; 
The  Fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms,  140 

Repairs  her   smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The.  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair. 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 


CANTO  II  — " 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
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Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames, 

Fair  nymphs,  and  vrell-dressed  youths  around  her  shone, 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those:  10 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors   fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind       20 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey. 
Fair  tresses   man's   imperial   race   ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  adventurous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired.  30 

Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heav'n,  and  every  Power  adored. 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built 
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Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves;  40 

With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the   fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize: 
The  Powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 
But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides ; 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die:  50 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph — with  careful  thoughts  opprest 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe 
That   seemed  but   zephyrs   to   the  train   beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold;  60 

Transparent   forms   too  fine   for   mortal   sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 
While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid   the   circle,   on  the   gilded   mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed;  70 

His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 
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*Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genfi,  Elves,  and  Daemons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day: 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky:  80 

Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or   dip   their   pinions   in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others,  on  earth,  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne.  90 

'Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the   Fair, 
Not  a   less   pleasing,   though   less   glorious   care; 
To  save  the  Powder  from  too  rude  a  gale; 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  Essences  exhale; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  Wash;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Xay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.  100 

'This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair, 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw; 
Or  stain  her   honour,  or   her  new  brocade. 
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Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade, 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball;  / 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall,  110 

Haste,  then,  ye  Spirits !  to  your  charge  repair ; 

The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care;         ^^-^ 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign; 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 

Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fav'rite  Lock; 

Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

'To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sev'n-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though    stiff    with    hoops,    and    armed    with    ribs    of 
whale:  120 

Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

'Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  Fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins: 
Be   stopped  in   vials,   or   transfixed  with   pins. 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye; 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain,        130 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivelled  flower: 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below !' 

He  spoke;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend; 
Some  thread  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear;  140 
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With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

CANTO    III 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crowned  with  flowers, 

Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 

Which  from  the  neighb'ring  Hampton  takes  its  name. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 

Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 

Here  thou,  great  ANNA !  whom  three  realms  obey. 

Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  Heroes  and  the  Nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court;  10 

In  various  talk  th'   instructive   hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray;  20 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Burns   to  encounter   two  adventurous  knights. 
At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine.  30 
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Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First  Ariel  perched  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore; 
For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold  four   Kings   in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power;  40 

Four  Knaves,  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand 
And  party-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care; 
'Let  spades  be  trumps  !*  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Now  moved  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders   of  the   swarthy   Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord ! 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board.         50 
As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield. 
And  marched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  followed,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gained  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed; 
The  rest  his  many  coloured  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.  60 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  overthrew. 
And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls    undistinguished   by    the    victor    Spade ! 
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Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield; 
Now  to  the  Baron  Fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'   imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb'rous  pride:  70 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs  only  grasps  the  globe? 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 
Th'  embroidered  King  who  shows  but  half  his  face. 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers  combined, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green.  80 

Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 
With  like  confusion  diff'rent  nations   fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye; 
The  pierced  battalions  disunited   fall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance!)  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
At  this,   the  blood  the   virgin's   cheek   forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look;  90 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate! 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth:  the  King  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  Queen. 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 
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The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply.  100 

Oh  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too    soon    dejected,    and   too    soon    elate: 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away, 
And   cursed   for    ever   this    victorious    day. 

For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round; 
On  shining  altars  of  japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver   spouts   the   grateful  liquors   glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide.  110 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And   frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned, 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee    (which  makes   the   politician   wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eye) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain.  120 

Ah,  cease,  rash  youth !  desist  ere  't  is  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  Gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will. 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case: 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  130 

He  takes  the  gift  with  rev'rence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fi:agrant  steam  she  bends  her  head. 
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Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair; 

A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 

And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 

Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought:  140 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 

He  watched  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 

Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 

An  earthly  Lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 

Resigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glitt'ring  forfex  wide, 
T'  inclose  the  Lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Ev'n   then,  before   the    fatal   engine   closed, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed;  150 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain 
(But   airy   substance   soon  unites   again). 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heav'n  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their  last; 
Or  when   rich   China   vessels,   fall'n   from   high. 
In  glitt'ring  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie!  160 

'Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine,' 
The  Victor  cried,  'the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the   British  Fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the   small   pillow  grace   a   lady's   bed. 
While  visits  shall  be   paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze : 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
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So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live!         170 

What  Time  would  spare,  from   Steel  receives   its  date, 

And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  Fate ! 

Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  Gods  destroy, 

And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  towers  of  Troy; 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 

And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

What  wonder,  then,  fair  Nymph  !  thy  hairs  should  feel 

'Rie  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  ?* 

CANTO     IV 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest. 

And   secret  passions   laboured   in  her   breast. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  bliss, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pinned  awry. 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 

As  thou,  sad  Virgin !  for  thy  ravished  hair.  10 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  Sylphs  withdrew. 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda   flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene. 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows. 
The  dreaded  East  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  20 

Here  in  a  grotto  sheltered  close  from  air. 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
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Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne ;  alike  in  place. 

But  diff'ring  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid. 

Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed ! 

With  store  of  prayers  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noons. 

Her  hand  is  filled;  her  bosom  with  lampoons.  30 

There   Affectation,  with   a   sickly  mien. 

Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 

Practiced  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 

Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride; 

On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 

Wrapped  in  a  gown  for  sickness  and  for  show. 

The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 

When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies. 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise;  40 

Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  bright,  as  vision  of  expiring  maids : 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires. 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires; 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  Teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout:  50 

A  Pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  Tripod  walks; 
Here  sighs  a  Jar,  and  there  a  Goose-pie  talks; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works. 
Ami  maids  turned  bottles  call  aloud  for  corks. 
'^^^Safe  passed  the  Gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then     thus     addressed     the     Power — 'Hail,     wayward 
Queen ! 
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Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen: 

Parent  of  Vapours  and  of  female  wit. 

Who  give  th'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit,  60 

On  various  tempers   act   by  various  ways. 

Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays; 

Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 

And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

A  nymph  there  is  that  all  your  power  disdains. 

And  thousands   more   in   equal   mirth   maintains. 

But  oh !  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 

Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 

Like    citron-waters    matrons'    cheeks    inflame. 

Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game;  70 

If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 

Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 

Or  caused  suspicion  when  no   soul  was  rude. 

Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 

Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease. 

Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin; 

That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen/ 

The  Goddess  with  a  discontented  air, 
Seems  to  reject  him  though  she  grants  his  prayer.       80 
A  wondrous  Bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds. 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  Vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound.  90 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  Bag  he  rent. 
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And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent. 

Belinda   burns   with   more   than   mortal   ire. 

And   fierce   Thalestris   fans   the  rising  fire. 

'O  wretched  maid !'  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried 

(While  Hampton's  echoes,  'Wretched  maid!'  replied), 

'Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 

The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 

For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound? 

For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around?  100 

For  this  with  fillets  strained  your  tender  head. 

And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads   of  lead? 

Gods  !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 

While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare ! 

Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrivalled  shrine 

Ease,  Pleasure,  Virtue,  all,  our  sex  resign. 

Methinks   already   I  your  tears  survey. 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say. 

Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 

And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost!  110 

How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend? 

'T  will  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your   friend ! 

And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 

Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes. 

And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays. 

On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze? 

Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow. 

And  Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow; 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos   fall. 

Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perish  all!'  120 

She  said;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane)  : 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
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He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case. 

And  thus  broke  out — 'My  lord,  why,  what  the  devil! 

Z ds  !  damn  the  Lock !  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  civil ! 

Plague  on  't !  't  is  past  a  jest — nay,  prithee,  pox! 

Give  her  the  hair.' — He  spoke,  and  rapped  his  box.     130 

'It  grieves  me  much,'  replied  the  Peer  again, 
'Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain: 
But  by  this  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair; 
Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew. 
Clipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew), 
That,  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear.' 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head.  140 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome,  forbears  not  so; 
He  breaks  the  Vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then  see  !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half  drowned  in  tears; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised,  and  thus  she  said: 

'For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatched  my  best,  my  fav'rite  curl  away ! 
Happy !  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been. 
If  Hampton  Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen!  150 

Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid, 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betrayed. 
Oh,   had   I   rather  unadmired   remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  Ombre,  none  e'er  taste  Bohea! 
There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye. 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  mv  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam? 
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O  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home;  160 

'T  was  this  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell, 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell; 

The  tott'ring  china  shook  without  a  wind; 

Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind ! 

A  Sylph,  too,  warned  me  of  the  threats  of  fate. 

In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late ! 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 

My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares. 

These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 

Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck;  170 

The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth  alone. 

And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 

Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands. 

And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 

Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 

Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these !' 

CANTO    V 

She  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears ; 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails, 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fixed  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began: 

'Say,  why  are  beauties   praised  and   honoured  most. 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast.'*       10 
Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 
Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux  .^ 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows? 
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How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 

Unless  Good  Sense  preserve  what  Beauty  gains; 

That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 

"Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face !" 

Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day. 

Charmed  the  smallpox,  or  chased  old  age  away;         20 

Who  would  not  s-corn  what  housewife's  cares  produce. 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use? 

To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  become  a  saint. 

Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay. 

Curled  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray; 

Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade. 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid; 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use. 

And  keep  good  humour  still  whate'er  we  lose?  30 

And  trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail. 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.' 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  not  applause  ensued; 
Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  prude. 
'To  arms,  to  arms !'  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack;     40 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confusedly  rise. 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found, 
Like  Gods  they  fight  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  Gods  engage. 
And  heav'nly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage; 
'Gainst   Pallas,   Mars ;   Latona,   Hermes   arms ; 
And  all  Olympus   rings   with  loud  alarms ; 
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Jove's  thunder  roars,  Heav'n  trembles  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  beH'wing  deeps  resound:      50 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground  gives  way. 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sconce's  height. 
Clapped  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight: 
Propped  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  Beau  and  Witling  perished  in  the  throng. 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song:  60 

*0  cruel  Nymph !  a  living  death  I  bear,* 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 
'Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing' — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Maeander's   flowery  margin  lies 
Th*  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 
"Y^hen  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepped  in,  and  killed  him  with  a  frown; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain. 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again.  70 

•Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes; 
Nor  feared  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued. 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued :  80 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
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The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  reechoes  to  his  nose. 

'Now  meet  thy  fate,'  incensed  Belinda  cried. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck,  90 

In  three  seal-rings ;   which  after,  melted  down. 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

'Boast  not  my  fall,'  he  cried,  'insulting  foe ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low; 
Nor  think  to  die  rej  ects  my  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind!  100 

Rather  than  so,  ah,  let  me  still  survive. 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flames — but  burn  alive.' 
'Restore  the  Lock !'  she  cries ;  and  all  around 
'Restore  the  Lock !'  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roared  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain. 
In  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain:  110 

With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blessed. 
So  Heav'n  decrees !  with  Heav'n  who  can  contest .'' 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there.  . 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases,  \j}^a^ 
And  beaux'  in  snuffboxes  and  tweezer-cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  deathbed  alms  are  found. 
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And  lovers*  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound, 

The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayers, 

The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs,  120 

Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 

Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heav'ns  withdrew. 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view)  : 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not   Berenice's   locks    first   rose   so   bright. 
The  heav'ns  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light.  130 

The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 
And   hail   with   music   its   propitious   ray; 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take. 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake; 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies. 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
.The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  140 

Then  cease,  bright   Nymph !   to   mourn  thy   ravished 
hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must. 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name.  150 
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MORAL  ESSAYS. 

Epistle  I,  Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men. 

I.     Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined, 

Who  from  his   study  rails  at  human  kind; 

Though   what   he   learns   he    speaks,    and   may    advance 

Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 

The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave. 

That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knave. 

Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call. 

You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  such, 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  much.  10 

To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  more  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake; 
To   written   wisdom,   as   another's,   less: 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  those  from  guess. 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain, 
Some  unmarked  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein. 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross? 
Grant  but  as  many  kinds  of  mind  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less ;  20 

Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife. 
And  all  opinion's  colours  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms  or  our  shallows  finds, 
Quick  whirls  and  shifting  eddies  of  our  minds? 
On  human  actions   reason  though   you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man: 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  30 
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Yet  more;  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  come  discoloured  through  our  passions  shown ; 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies. 
Contracts,   inverts,   and   gives   ten   thousand   dyes. 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  stay, 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  mark  their  way: 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
Wlien  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take.      40 
Oft  in  the  passions'  wide  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost: 
Tired,  not  determined,  to  the  last  we  yield. 
And  what  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image  of  the  troubled  heap. 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought: 
Something  as   dim  to   our   internal   view 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do.  60 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known; 
Others  so  very  close  they're  hid  from  none; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  beloved  at  sight; 
And  every  child  hates   Shylock,  though   his   soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves, 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves: 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays. 
All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  60 

When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen. 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find; 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind: 
Our  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole; 
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Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 

The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy; 

And  in  the  cunning  truth  itself 's  a  lie : 

Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise: 

The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies.  70 

See  the  same  man  in  vigour,  in  the  gout; 
Alone,  in  company,  in  place,  or  out; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late. 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate, 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball. 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall ! 
Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave. 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave  is  next  a  knave. 
Save  just  at  dinner — then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  without.  80 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  hand  unstained,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head.'*  all  interests  weighed, 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betrayed ! 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquet, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

What  made  (say,  Montaigne,  or  more  sage  Charron) 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon.'* 
A  perjured  prince,  a  leaden  saint  revere, 
A   godless   regent   tremble   at   a   star?  90 

The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit. 
Faithless  through  piety,  and  duped  through  wit? 
Europe   a  woman,   child,   or  dotard,   rule; 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool? 

Know,  God  and  nature  only  are  the  same: 
In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game; 
A  bird  of  passage !  gone  as  soon  as  found ; 
Now  in  the  moon,  perhaps  now  under  ground. 
II.     In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye. 
Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why,     100 
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Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show 

That  what  we  chanced  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 

Behold !  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 

Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns: 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state. 

The  same  adust  complexion  has  impelled 

Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man:  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind;  110 

Perhaps  prosperity  becalmed  his  breast; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east: 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat; 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  great: 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave: 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave; 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise; 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can:       120 
The  few  that  glare  each  character  must  mark; 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
•What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree.^ 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave? 
Alas!  in  truth  the  man  but  changed  his  mind; 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Caesar  would  retreat? 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper  he  was  beat.  130 

Why  risk  the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk? 
Caesar  perhaps  might  answer,  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians !  'tis  your  task  to  prove 
One   action,   conduct,   one   heroic   love. 
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*Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn: 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn: 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still; 
A  gownman  learn'd;  a  bishop  what  you  will; 
Wise  if  a  minister;  but  if  a  king, 

More  wise,  more  learn'd,  more  just,  more  everything.  140 
Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate. 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Though  the  same  sun,  with  all-diffusive  rays. 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power. 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind: 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.  150 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave. 
Is  he  a  churchman?  then  he's  fond  of  power; 
A  quaker? — sly:  a  presbyterian ? — sour: 
A  smart  free-thinker? — all  things   in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun,  160 

And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That   gay   free-thinker,   a    fine   talker   once. 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid  silent  dunce? 
Some  god  or  spirit  he  has  lately  found. 
Or  chanced  to  meet  a  minister  that  frowned. 

Judge  we  by  nature? — habit  can  efface, 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place : 
By  actions  ? — those  uncertainty   divides  : 
By    passions.'' — these    dissimulation    hides: 
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Opinions? — they  still  take  a  wider  range:  170 

Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change.  \ 

/  Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climesJ 
vj'enets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.  / 

III.     Search  then  the  ruling  passion:  there  alone, 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confessed. 
Wharton  !  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days,  180 

Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise: 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies : 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts   so   various   aim  at  nothing  new.'* 
He'll  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too: 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores; 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire,  190 

And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 
Thus   with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of   art. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt. 
And  most  contemptible  to   shun  contempt; 
His  passion  still  to  covet  general  praise;) 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways : 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made; 
An  angel  tongue  which  no  man  can  persuade ! 
A  fool  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind,  200 

Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refined; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves : 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
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And,  harder  still,  flagitious,  yet  not  great! 

Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule? 

'Twas  all  for   fear  the  knaves   should  call  him  fool. 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain; 
Comets   are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet  in  this  search  the  wisest  may  mistake,  210 

If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Cataline  by  rapine  swelled  his  store. 
When  Caesar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore. 
In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avarice 
Were  means,  not  ends,  ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  very   Caesar,  born  in   Scipio's  days. 
Had  aimed,  like  him,  by  chastity  at  praise. 
Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 
Had   roasted  turnips   in  the   Sabine   farm. 
In  vain  th'  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil,  220 

But  quite  mistakes  the  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigour  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins. 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last; 
As  weak,  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out  230 

As   sober  Lanesb'row  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the   father  of  a  nameless  race. 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  pressed 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unblessed; 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A   salmon's   belly,   Helluo,   was   thy   fate; 
The  doctor  called,  declares  all  help  too  late. 
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**Mercy !"  cries  Helluo,  "mercy  on  my  soul !  240 

Is  there  no  hope? — Alas! — then  bring  the  jowl." 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend, 
Still  strives  to  save  the  hallowed  taper's  end. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life   retires, 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

"Odious  !  in  woolen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke,** 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) 
"No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead —  250 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  humankind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  could  stir: 
"If — where  I'm  going — I  could  serve  you,  sir?** 
"I  give  and  I  devise   (old  Euclio  said. 
And  sighed)  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
"Your  money,  sir?" — "My  money,  sir!  what,  all? 
Why — if  I  must — (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
"The  manor,  sir?" — "The  manor!  hold,"  he  cried,       260 
"Not  that — I  cannot  part  with  that" — and  died. 

And  you,  brave  Cobham !  to  the  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death; 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
"O  save  my  country.  Heaven!"  shall  be  your  last. 
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Father  of  all !  in  ev*ry  age, 

In  ev'ry  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ! 
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Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill;  10 

And  binding  Nature  fast  in  Fate, 

Left  free  the  human  Will. 

What  Conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do; 
This  teach  me  more  than  Hell  to  shun. 

That  more  than  Heav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives 

Let  me  not  cast  away; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives; 

T'  enjoy  is  to  obey.  20 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay;  30 

If  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way. 
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Save  me  alike  from  foolish  Pride 

Or  impious  Discontent, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see: 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  40 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so. 

Since  quickened  by  thy  breath; 
O  lead  me,  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

Through  this  day's  life  or  death ! 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot: 

All  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestowed  or  not. 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 


To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  Space, 
Whose  altar  earth,  sea,  skies. 

One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise. 
All  Nature's  incense  rise! 

THOMAS  PARNELL   (1679-1718) 

A  HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human-kind! 
Heavenly-born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below. 


50 
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Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know! 

Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled. 

To  lay   thy  meek,  contented  head: 

What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 

To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease !  10 

Ambition   searches   all  its   sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Encreasing  Avarice  would   find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  fcaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The   silent   heart,   which   grief   assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales,  20 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
Ajid  seeks,  as  I  have  vainly  done, 
^^''Amusing  thought;   but  learns   to  know 
That   solitude's   the  nurse   of   woe. 
No    real   happiness    is    found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below ;  30 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies,  / 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  ris^. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear !        ' 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'T  was  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved:  40 
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It  seemed,  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  the  Grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — 'Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  Grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest.* 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat,  50 

Might   I   thus   my   soul  employ, 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy! 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  blessed  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With   all   the   colours   of   delight; 
While    silver    waters    glide    along. 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song;  60 

I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light; 
The   stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumbered  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves; 
'The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
Xiie  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain;  70 

/All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man^ 

Go  search   among  your  idle  dreams, 
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Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 

1722  (publ.) 
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By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light, 
No   more   I   waste   the   wakeful   night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er: 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky. 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie,  10 

While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride/ 
The   nether   crescent   seems   to   glide !   - 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds  which  on  the  right  aspire. 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves.  20 

That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass,  with  melancholy  state. 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate. 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable   dead, 
'Time  was,  like  thee  they  life  possest. 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest.' 
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Those  graves,  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground,  30 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose. 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The   chisel's   slender   help   to   fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their   frequent   steps   may   wear   away,) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie,  40 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones. 

Arms,   angels,  epitaphs,   and  bones. 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapped  with  shrouds. 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds,  50 

And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
'Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die !' 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  elocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground!) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones.  60 

'When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things : 
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Thev  make,  and  then  they  dread,  my  stings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provoked  your   fears, 
No  more  my  spectre  form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God; 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  of  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas.  70 

'Why  tlien  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  covered  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead? 

'Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe. 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell,  80 

Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  sun: 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense. 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few  and  evil  years  they  waste ; 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside. 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day.'  90 
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Silent  nymph  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  ev'ning,  lie 
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On  the  mountain's  lonely  van 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things. 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings, 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale; 

Come  with  all  thy  various  hues. 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse,  10 

Now  while  Phoebus  riding  high 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky ! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, — 

Draw  the  landskip  bright  and  strong; 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells 

Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For   the   modest   Muses   made. 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still. 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sate  upon  a  flow'ry  bed 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head. 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Over  mead  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  Contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
Ajid  groves  and  grottoes  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day. 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal; 
The  mountains   round,  unhappy   fate. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise: 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 


20 


30 
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Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 

Still  it  widens,  widens   still. 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill.  40 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow — 
What  a  landskip  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene. 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 
Does  the  face  of  Nature  show 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow. 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light,  * 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise. 
Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  skies;  60 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires; 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads. 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew,  60 

The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love. 
Gaudy  as  the  op'ning  dawn 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye; 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood,  70 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below. 
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Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps — 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
*T  is  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
'T  is  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds,  80 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  Time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  Fate: 
/a  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A.  sunbeam  in  a  winter's   day,  90 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun; 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep: 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought 
To  instruct  our  wand'ring  thought;  100 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landskip  tire  the  view ! 
The   fountain's   fall,  the   river's   flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low. 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
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Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky. 

The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tow'r, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r,  110 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 

Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 

As  pearls  upon  an  ^Ethiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie. 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem;  120 

So  we  mistake  the  Future's  face. 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glass. 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear: 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way; 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see;  130 

Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid: 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul; 
'T  is  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high^ 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings;  140 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep; 
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While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky; 
Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts;  be  great  who  will; 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill: 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor; 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there;  150 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side; 
And  often,  by  the  murm'ring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 
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Have  my  friends  in  the  town,  in  the  gay  busy  town. 

Forgot  such  a  man  as  John  Dyer? 
Or  heedless  despise  they,  or  pity  the  clown. 

Whose  bosom  no  pageantries  fire? 

No  matter,  no  matter — content  in  the  shades — 
(Contented? — why  everything  charms  me) 

Fall  in  tunes  all  adown  the  green  steep,  ye  cascades. 
Till  hence  rigid  Virtue  alarms  me. 

Till  Outrage  arises,  or  Misery  needs 

The  swift,  the  intrepid  avenger;  10 

Till  sacred  Religion  or  Liberty  bleeds. 

Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger. 
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Alas !  what  a  folly,  that  wealth  and  domain 

We  heap  up  in  sin  and  in  sorrow ! 
Immense  is  the  toil,  yet  the  labour  how  vain ! 

Is  not  life  to  be  over  to-morrow? 

Then  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I  have, 

Smooth-shaded,  and  quiet,  and  even; 
While  gently  the  body  descends  to  the  grave, 

And  the  spirit  arises  to  Heaven.  20 

JAMES   THOMSON    (1700-1748) 

THE  SEASONS 

Winter. 

Now,  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur-Archer  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year — 
Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,  the  sun 
Scarce  spreads  o'er  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays  in  horizontal  lines 
Through  the  thick  air ;  as  clotlied  in  cloudy  storm. 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky; 
And,  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night,  10 

Wide-shading  all,  the   prostrate   world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwished ;  while  vital  heat. 
Light,  life,  and  joy  the  dubious  day  forsake. 
Meantime,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast. 
Deep-tinged  and  damp,  and  congregated  clouds. 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  heaven 
Involve  the  face  of  things.     Thus  Winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  Nature  shedding  influence  malign. 
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And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  dark  disease.  20 

The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views. 
The  cattle  droop;  and  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
Fresh  from  the  plough,  the  dun  discoloured  flocks, 
Untended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs 
And  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan,  80 

Resounding  long  in  listening  fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth. 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.     First,  joyless  rains  obscure 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul. 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods 
That  grumbling  wave  below.     The  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge;  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.     The  wanderers  of  heaven. 
Each  to  his  home  retire;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air. 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or   ruminate  in  the   contiguous   shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive  and  dripping;  while  the  cottage-hind 
Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there         50 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic;  much  he  talks, 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 
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Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swelled. 
And  the  mixed  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread. 
At   last  the   roused-up   river   pours   along: 
Resistless,   roaring,   dreadful,   down   it   comes. 
From  the  rude  mountain  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads,  60 

Calm,  sluggish,  silent;  till  again  constrained 
Between  two  meeting  hills  it  bursts  a  way 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid  stream; 
There,  gathering  triple  force,  rapid  and  deep. 
It  ifoils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders  through. 
^Nature !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
^^  Rolls  round  the  Seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
^    How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works ! 
^   With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul, 
y    That  sees  astonished,  and  astonished  sings  !  70 

«^    Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
"    With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
t'   Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings !  say^ 
^    Where  are  your  aerial  magazines  reserved 
c^  To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  ?^ 
(^   In  what  far-distant  region  of  the  sky, 

Hushed  in  deep  silence,  sleep  you  when  *tis  calm? 

When   from   the   pallid   sky   the    sun   descends. 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stained;  red  fiery  streaks  80 

Begin  to  flush  around.     The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey;  while,  rising  slow. 
Blank  in  the  leaden-coloured  east,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid,  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shivering  ray; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
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And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 

Snatched  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  withered  leaf;     90 

And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 

With  broadened  nostrils  to  the  sky  upturned, 

The  conscious  heifer  snuffs  the  stormy  gale. 

Even,  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task, 

With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 

The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 

Foretell  the  blast.     But  chief  the^^pluna^L-Jp^eej- 

The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 

Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 

They  picked  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train     100 

Of  clamorous   rooks   thick-urge   their   weary   flight. 

And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove. 

Assiduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 

Plies  his  sad  song.     The  cormorant  on  high 

Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 

Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hern;  and  with  wild  wing 

The  circling  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 

Ocean,  unequal  pressed,  with  broken  tide 

And  blind  commotion  heaves ;  while  from  the  shore. 

Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave,  110 

And  forest-rustling  mountain  comes  a  voice 

That,  solemn-sounding,  bids  the  world  prepare. 


The  keener  tempests  come:  and,  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east  or  piercing  north. 
Thick  clouds  ascend,  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along. 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm. 
Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin-wavering;  till  at  last  the  flakes  120 

Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
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With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherished  fields 

Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 

'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head;  and,  ere  the  languid  sun 

Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep-hid  and  chill, 

Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  labourer-ox  130 

Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven. 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 

The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 

Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone. 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 

In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first  140 

Against  the   window   beats;   then  brisk   alights 

On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 

Eyes  all  the  sm.iling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is — 

Till,  more   familiar   grown,  the   table-crumbs 

Attract  his  slender  feet.      The   foodless  wilds 

Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.      The  hare. 

Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs. 

And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks,  150 

Urged  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 

Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth. 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad-dispersed. 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 

Now  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind: 
BaflBe  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
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With  food  at  will;  lodge  them  below  the  storm. 
And  watch  them  strict:  for,  from  the  bellowing  east, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's   wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains  160 

In  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills. 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms ;  till,  upward  urged, 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and,  foul  and  fierce. 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes,  170 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless   plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray — 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home:  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart. 
When,  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned  180 

His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent!  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs;  of  precipices  huge,  190 

Smoothed  up  with  snow;  and  (what  is  land  unknown, 
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What  water)  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 

In  the  loose  marsh  or   solitary  lake. 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

These  cheek  his  fearful  steps;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 

Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man — 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen.  200 

In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-blazing  and  the  vestment  warm; 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 

Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 

The  deadly  Winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense, 

And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 

Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corpse,  210 

Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 


Now,  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depths  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat. 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore. 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  sheltered,  solitary  scene; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom.     There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead —         220 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  revered. 
As  gods  benificent,  who  blessed  mankind 
With  arts  and  arms,  and  humanized  a  world. 
Roused  at  the  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
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The  long-lived  volume,  and  deep-musing  hail 
The  sacred  shades  that  slowly  rising  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes. 


Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  winter  glooms  with  friends  of  pliant  soul, 
Or  blithe  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired:  230 

With  them  would  search  if  nature's  boundless  frame 
Was  called,  late-rising,  from  the  void  of  night. 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would  gradual  open  on  our  opening  minds; 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  the  astonished  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Which,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroiled,  moves  on     240 
In  higher  order,  fitted  and  impelled 
By  wisdom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  all 
In  general  good.     The  sage  historic  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time. 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell 
In  scattered  states;  what  makes  the  nations  smile, 
Improves  their  soil,  and  gives  them  double  suns; 
And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  brightest  skies 
In  nature's  richest  laps.     As  thus  we  talked. 
Our  hearts  would  burn  within  us,  would  inhale  250 

That  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 
Of  purest  heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 
Of  patriots  and  heroes.     But,  if  doomed 
In  powerless  humble  fortune  to  repress 
These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul. 
Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 
Would  learn  the  private  virtues — how  to  glide 
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Through  shades  and  plains  along  the  smoothest  stream 

Of  rural  life:  or  snatched  away  by  hope 

Through  the  dim  spaces  of   futurity,  260 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder,  where  the  mind 

In  endless  growth  and  infinite  ascent, 

Rises  from  state  to  state,  and  world  to  world. 

But,  when  with  these  the  serious  thought  is  foiled, 

We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 

Of  frolic  fancy;  and  incessant  form 

Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 

Of  fleet  ideas,  never  joined  before. 

Whence  lively  wit  excites  to  gay  surprise,  270 

Or  folly-painting  humour,  grave  himself. 

Calls  laughter   forth,  deep-shaking  every  nerve. 


To  thy  loved  haunt  return,  my  happy  muse: 
For  now,  behold!  the  joyous  Winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed;  and  through  the  blue  serene. 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies. 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 
Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere;  and  binds 
Our  strengthened  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace,  280 

Constringent;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood; 
Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nerves 
In  swifter  sallies  darting  through  the  brain — 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool. 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  Winter^ — only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.     The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
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And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year;  290 

A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 

Of  ruddy  fire;  and  luculent  along 

The  purer  rivers  flow:  their  sullen  deeps. 

Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze, 

And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  frost. 

What  art  thou,  frost  ?  and  whence  are  thy  keen  stores 
Derived,  thou  secret  all-invading  power. 
Whom  even  the  elusive  fluid  cannot  fly? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen. 

Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hooked,  or  shaped  300 

Like  double  wedges,  and  diffused  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether?     Hence  at  eve, 
Steamed  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deep  suffused. 
An  icy  gale  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid-career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.     The  loosened  ice. 
Let  down  the  flood  and  half  dissolved  by  day. 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone,  310 

A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  firm ;  till,  seized  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise;  while,  at  his  evening  watch, 
The   village-dog  deters   the  nightly   thief; 
The  heifer  lows ;   the  distant   waterfall 
Swells  in  the  breeze;  and  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller  the  hollow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.     The  full  ethereal  round,  320 

Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view. 
Shines  out  intensely  keen,  and,  all  one  cope 
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Of  starry  glitter  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 

From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls 

Through  the  still  night  incessant,  heavy,  strong. 

And  seizes  nature  fast.     It  freezes  on. 

Till  morn,  late-rising  o'er  the  drooping  world. 

Lifts  her  pale  eye  un joyous.     Then  appears 

The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night — 

Prone  from  the  dripping  eave,  and  dumb  cascade,     330 

Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar. 

The  pendent  icicle;  the  frost-work  fair, 

Where  transient  hues  and  fancied  figures  rise ; 

Wide-spouted  o'er  the  hill  the  frozen  brook, 

A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  morn; 

The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave; 

And  by  the  frost  refined  the  whiter  snow 

Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 

Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 

His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top.  340 

Pleased  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  descends. 

On  blithesome  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains. 
While  every  work  of  man  is  laid  to  rest. 
Fond  o'er  the  river  crowd,  in  various  sport 
And  revelry  dissolved;  where,  mixing  glad^ 
Happiest  of  all  the  train !  the  raptured  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.     Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branched  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  rushes   forth;  and,  as  they  sweep  350 

On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  different  ways 
In  circling  poise  swift  as  the  winds  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  maddened  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow, 
Pour  a  new  pomp.     Eager,  on  rapid  sleds. 
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Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 

The  long-resounding  course.     Meantime,  to  raise 

The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 

Flushed  by  the  season,  Scandanavia's  dames 

Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters  glow  around.  360 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful  is  the  wholesome  day; 
But  soon  elapsed.     The  horizontal  sun 
Broad  o'er  the  south  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon; 
And  ineffectual  strikes   the  gelid  cliff. 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.     Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle    as    they   scatter.      Thick    around  370 

Thunders  the  sport  of  those  who  with  the  gun. 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  season  desolate  the  fields. 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 


'Tis  done !     Dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms. 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful !     Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man !  380 

See  here  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy   flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's   ardent   strength. 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last 
And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness.''  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 
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Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay-spent  festive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ?  390 

All  now  are  vanished !     Yirtue  sole  survives — 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see ! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn !  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth !  awakening  nature  hears 
The  Hew-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life 
In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads,  400 

To  reason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom — oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived 
And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul: 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude;   while  luxury 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought  410 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-born  truth 
And  moderation  fair  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's   scourge ;  why  licensed   pain. 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe, 
Embittered  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good  distressed! 
Ye   noble    few!   who   here   unbending   stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil  is  no  more: 
\  The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass,  420 

.'  And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 
V     y  1730 
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Summer. 


When  now  no  more  the  alternate  twins  are  fired, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day. 
The  meek-eyed  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow, 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 
White  break  the  clouds  away.    With  quickened  step. 
Brown  night  retires.     Young  day  pours  in  apace,  10 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue  through  the  dusk  the  smoking  currents  shin 
And    from   the   bladed   field   the    fearful   hare 
Limps  awkward;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.     Music  awakes. 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy; 
And   thick   around   the   woodland   hymns    arise.  20 

Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells, 
And  from  the  crowded  fold  in  order  drives 
His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn. 


Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  joyful  mead — 

The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 

Healthful  and  strong;  full  as  the  summer  rose 

Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid, 

Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 

Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek.  30 
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Even  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 

Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 

O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 

Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain;  all  in  a  row 

Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 

They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell; 

Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 

And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind  40 

In  order  gay:  while  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 

Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 

Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Or,  rushing  thence,  in  one  diffusive  band 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compelled,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool,  this  bank  abrupt  and  high, 
And  that  fair-spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil. 
The  clamour  much  of  men  and  boys  and  dogs  50 

Ere  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.     And  oft  the  swain. 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in: 
Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-washed  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream. 
Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow  fi  > 

Slow  move  the  harmless  race;  where,  as  they  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray. 
Inly  disturbed,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill;  and,  tossed  from  rock  to  rock. 
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Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white  the  gathered  flocks 
Arc  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed, 
Head  above  head;  and,  ranged  in  lustv  rows. 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears.         70 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned. 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming  on  her  sheplierd-king ; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
Meantime,  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace: 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some. 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side  80 

To  stamp  his  master's  cipher  ready  stand; 
Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along; 
And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant  ram. 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord, 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears ! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes  I  't  is  not  the  knife  90 

Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved; 
No,  't  is  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears. 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load. 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 
A  simple  scene  I  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise:  hence  she  commands 
The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures   of  the  sun  without  his  rage: 
Hence,  fervent  all  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts,  100 
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Wide  glows  her  hand:  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  even  now. 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  world. 


Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse, 
Where,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes. 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat 
Pensive,  and  pierced  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring     fell,     and     plaintive     breeze     that 
played  110 

Among  the  bending  willows,   falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's   cruelty  complained. 
She  felt  his  flame;  but  deep  within  her  breast, 
In  bashful  coyness  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  concealed ;  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touched  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vows. 
He  framed  a  melting  lay  to  try  her  heart; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there,  120 

To  call  that  passion  forth.     Thrice  happy  swain ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine ! 
For,  lo !  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought: 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glowed; 
And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do.''     In  sweet  confusion  lost. 
And  dubious  flutterings,  he  a  while  remained.  130 

A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  refinement  known  to  few. 
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Perplexed  his  breast  and  urged  him  to  retire: 

But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say. 

Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done? 

Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 

Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 

The  banks  surveying,  stripped  her  beauteous  limbs 

To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 

Ah!  then,  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top  140 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 

The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 

Cast  unconfined,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms. 

Than,  Damon,  thou;  as  from  the  snowy  leg 

And  slender  foot  the  inverted  silk  she  drew; 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone; 

And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breast. 

With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.     But,  desperate  youth. 

How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-distracting  view  150 

As  from  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white, 

Harmonious  swelled  by  nature's  finest  hand. 

In  folds  loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn. 

And  fair  exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself. 

With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarmed,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn? 

Then  to  the  flood  she  rushed:  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received; 

And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 

Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed —  160 

As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild^ 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew. 

Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 

While  thus  she  wantoned,  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill-concealed,  and  now  with  streaming  locks. 

That  half-embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil. 

Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 
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Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul 

As  for  a  while  o'erwhelmed  his  raptured  thought 

With  luxury  too  daring.     Checked,  at  last,  170 

By  love's  respectful  modesty,  he  deemed 

The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 

Can  e'er  be  deemed,  and,  struggling  from  the  shade. 

With  headlong  hurry  fled:  but  first  these  lines, 

Traced  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 

With  trembling   hand   he   threw. — 'Bathe   on,   my    fair. 

Yet  unbeheld  save  by  the  sacred  eye 

Of  faithful  love:  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt; 

To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot 

And  each  licentious  eye.'     With  wild  surprise,  180 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A  stupid  moment  motionless   she   stood: 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world; 

So,  bending,  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast. 

The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not;  and,  arrayed 

In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatched. 

But,  when  her  Damon's  well-known  hand  she  saw. 

Her  terrors  vanished,  and  a  softer  train  190 

Of  mixed  emotions,  hard  to  be  described. 

Her  sudden  bosom  seized:  shame  void  of  guilt. 

The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 

And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame. 

By  modesty  exalted,  even  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busy  thought.     At  length,  a  tender  calm 

Hushed  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul; 

And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 

Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen  200 

Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carved. 

Which  soon  her  Damon  kissed  with  weeping  joy: 
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'Dear  youth!  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses  mean^ 
By  fortune  too  much  favoured,  but  by  love, 
Alas  !  not  favoured  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet:  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.' 


Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air, 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this  210 

She  sends  on  earth;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round 
To  close  the  face  of  things.     A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn. 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care  220 

Of  Nature  naught  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry-hearted;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail — 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart. 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  means. 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances  and  obliging  deeds.  230 

Onward  they  pass,  o'er  many  a  panting  height 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfrequented;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng. 
In  various  game  and  revelry  to  pass 
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The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 

But  far  about  they  wander  from^  the  grave 

Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 

Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 

Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 

Is  also  shunned;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold,       240 

So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  Glow-worm  lights  his  gem;  and,  through  the  dark, 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.     Evening  yields 
The  world  to  Night;  not  in  the  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.     A  faint  erroneous  ray. 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings   half  an  image  on  the   straining  eye; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams,       250 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam  are  all  one  swimming  scene. 
Uncertain  if  beheld.     Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines;  and  from  her  genial  rise. 
When  daylight  sickens,  till  it  springs  afresh. 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

1730 

THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE 

Canto  I. 

The   Castle   hight   of   Indolence, 

And  its   false  luxury; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas ! 

We  lived  right  jollUy. 
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O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. 

Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate; 

That  like  an  emmet  ^  thou  must  ever  moil 

Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date: 

And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great; 

For,  though  sometimes   it  makes   thee  weep   and   wail. 

And  curse  thy  stars,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 

Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 

Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

II 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side,  10 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more   fell  is   nowhere   found. 

It  was,  I  ween,^  a  lovely  spot  of  ground; 

And  there  a  season  atween  ^Juneand  May, 

Half  prankt  ^  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 

A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 

No  living  wight  ^  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

Ill 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest: 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between;        20 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest,^ 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 

^  ant  ^  expect,  know  "  ornamented 

*  person  ^  cast 
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And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  bickered  ^  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves^  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

IV 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 

Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 

And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills,  30 

And  vacant  ^  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 

And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 

Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 

That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale; 

And  still  a  coil  ^  the  grasshopper  did  keep : 

Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  "*  inclined  all  to  sleep. 


Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move, 
As   Idless   fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood.  40 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  ay  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to 
flow. 

VI 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhed  it  was: 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky: 

^  flow  noisily       ^  idle         ^  disturbance,  noise       *  blended 
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There  eke  ^  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly  50 

Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hovered  nigh; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 
Was  far  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

VII 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease; 

Where  INDOLENCE   (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 

Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 

That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 

And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 

Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate,  60 

Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 

Was  placed;  and,  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 

And  labour  harsh  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

VIII 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still 

From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 

For,  as  they  chaunced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill, 

The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 

And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh. 

Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 

Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody;  70 

While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 

And  to  the  trembling  chord  these  tempting  verses  sung: 

IX 

'Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay. 
^  also 
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See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 

Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May. 

What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 

Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie? 

From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 

From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly,  80 

Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 


'Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  morn. 

The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 

Ten  thousand  throats  that,  from  the  flowering  thorn, 

Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 

Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove  I 

They  neither  plough  nor  sow;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 

E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 

Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 

Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale.     90 

XI 

'Outcast  of  Nature,  man !  the  wretched  thrall 

Of  bitter-dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 

Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 

And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 

That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain: 

For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 

To  poison  earth,  Astrsea  left  the  plain; 

Guile,  Violence,  and  Murder  seized  on  man, 

And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran. 

XII 

*Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life  100 

Push  hard  up  hill;  but,  as  the  farthest  steep 
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You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 

Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 

And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 

Forever  vain:  come,  and  withouten  fee 

I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 

Your  cares,  your  toils;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 

Of  full  delight:  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me! 

XIII 

'With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 

To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds;-^  110 

Or,  louting  ^  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 

And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds; 

Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds 

To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 

Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds ; 

Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 

In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 


XIV 


*No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 

From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear ; 

To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall;  120 

No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives  to  stun  your  ear; 

No  hammers  thump;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 

Ne  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start 

With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear: 

But  all  is  calm  as  would  delight  the  heart 

Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

*  tasks 
-  bowing 
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XV 

'Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease. 

Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down: 

They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  please ; 

On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown,  130 

Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town. 

Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  Indolence, 

With  milky  blood  the  heart  is   overflown. 

Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense; 

For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banished  hence, 

XVI 

'What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind? 

A  pure  ethereal  calm  that  knows  no  storm. 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 

Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 

And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm!  14*0 

But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 

And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 

A  quicker  sense  of  joy;  as  breezes  stray 

Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more 

gay. 

XVII 

*The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose: 

They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray; 

Where  the   soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 

Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

Even  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 

The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore,  150 

From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away: 
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So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

XVIII 

'But  if  a  little  exercise  you  chuse, 

Some  zest  for  ease,  't  is  not  forbidden  here. 

Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse, 

Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 

Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 

iAlong  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 

You  may  delude:  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear  160 

Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh, 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

XIX 

*0  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate, 

Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun; 

When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate. 

And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 

With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 

To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 

There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun: 

But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain,  170 

To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.* 

XX 

He  ceased.     But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along 
In  silent  ease:  as  when,  beneath  the  beam 
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Of  summer  moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 

Or  by  some  flood  all  silvered  with  the  gleam. 

The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream.  180 

LXXII 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time; 

And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 

They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 

Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  ^  they  go. 

Or  saunter  forth  with  tottering  step  and  slow: 

This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find; 

Strait  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw. 

Where,  hours  on  hours,  they  sighing  lie  reclined. 

And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in  the  wind. 

LXXIII 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villainy  we  found,  190 

But  ah !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  ^  be  shown. 

A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground; 

Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown. 

Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown. 

Far  from  the  light  of  heaven  they  languished  there, 

Unpitied,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan; 

For  of  those  wretches  taken  was  no  care: 

Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  only  nurses  were. 

LXXIV 

Alas  the  change!  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  tossed  alway.  200 

Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprest. 
Stretched  on  his  back  a  mighty  lubbard  lay, 
^  hour-glass  ^  soon 
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Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day: 

To  stir  him  from  his  truance  it  was  not  eath/ 

And  his  half-opened  eyne  ^  he  shut  straitway ; 

He  led,  I  wot/  the  softest  way  to  death, 

And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

LXXV 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft-swoln,  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy: 
Unwieldy  man!  with  belly  monstrous  round,  210 

For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit, 
MiRther  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit; 
And  some  her  frantic  deemed,  and  some  her  deemed  a 
wit. 

LXXVI 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 

Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low: 

She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  fluttering  mood. 

All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  ^  know,  220 

And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow. 

And  still  new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 

Her  humour  ever  wavering  to   and  fro; 

For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry. 

Then  sudden  waxed  wroth;  and  all  she  knew  not  why. 

LXXVII 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined. 
With  aching  head  and  squeamish  heart-burnings; 
^  easy       ,  -  eyes  ^  know  *  hospitals 
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Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seemed  to  hate  mankind, 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  Tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings :       230 
The  sleepless  Gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings : 
Whilst  Apoplexy  crammed  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  earth  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

1748 

EDWARD  YOUNG  (1681-1765) 

THE  COMPLAINT,  OR  NIGHT 

THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE,  DEATH, 

AND   IMMORTALITY 

NIGHT    I 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
I  wake :  how  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wrecked  desponding  thought,  10 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery. 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  't  is  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change!)   severer  for  severe. 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress;  and  night. 
Even  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
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In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches   forth 

Her  leaden  scepter  o'er  a  slumbering  world.  20 

Silence,   how  dead !   and  darkness,   how   profound ! 

Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear,  an  object  finds; 

Creation  sleeps.     'T  is  as  the  general  pulse 

Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 

An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled; 

Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  darkness  !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve,  30 

(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man) 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom:  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  Wctim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  ? — 

Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars. 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball; 
O  Thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun;  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  Thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure,     40 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature,  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten,  and  to  cheer.     O  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe) 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death; 
And  from  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  inspire 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct,  than  my  song; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve  50 

Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
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Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours: 
Where  are  they?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch:  60 

How  much  is  to  be  done?     My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down. — On  what?  a  fathomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Po93Kf)ensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour? 
'""^^How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes !         70 
From  diff'rent  natures  marvellously  mixt. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 

A  worm !  a  god  ! — I  tremble  at  myself,  80 

And  in  m^yself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own:  how  reason  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distressed!  what  joy,  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarmed ! 
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What  can  preserve  my  life?  or  what  destroy? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'T  is  past  conjecture;  all  things  rise  in  proof:         90 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread: 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  x;liff,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod; 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfined,  100 

Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal: 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around, 
In  infidel  distress  ?     Are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 

They  live!  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth  110 

Unkindled,  unconceived;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
/^  On  me_,  more  justly  numbered  with  the  dead. 
/^^^3jIi§_  ^s  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 
This   is    creation's   melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed:  120 

How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 
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This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar^^ 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  makes  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire.  130 

Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  am.bient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport!  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 

On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.  140 

What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 

Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire ! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust? 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured,  or  alarmed,  150 

At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure?  it  o'erwhelms  myself; 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world ! 
O  how  self-fettered  was  my  groveling  soul ! 
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How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 

In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fancy  spun. 

Till  darkened  Reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 

With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here,  160 

Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies ! 

Night-visions  may  befriend,  (as  sung  above) : 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal.     How  I  dreamt 
Of  things  impossible!     (Could  sleep  do  more?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective!  170 

Till  at  Death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal. 
Startling  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  furniture? 
The  cobwebbed  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me ! 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight!  180 

Full  above  measure !  lasting,  beyond  bound ! 
A  perpetuity  of  bliss  is  bliss. 
Could  you,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end. 
That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy, 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light. 
Safe  are  you  lodged  above  these  rolling  spheres; 
The  baleful  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 
Sheds  sad  vicissitude  on  all  beneath. 
Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour; 
And  rarely  for  the  better;  or  the  best,  190 

More  mortal  than  the  common  births  of  Fate, 
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Each  Moment  has  its  sickle,  emulous 

Of  Time's  enormous  scythe,  whose  ample  sweep 

Strikes  empires  from  the  root;  each  Moment  plays 

His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 

Of  ST^£r6t  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 

TW^airest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

>^liss  !  sublunary  bliss  ! — proud  words,  and  vain ! 

Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree ! 

A  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Heaven!  200 

I  clasped  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 

O  had  I  weighed  it  ere  my  fond  embrace ! 

What  darts  of  agony  had  missed  my  heart! 

Death !  great  proprietor  of  all !  't  is  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  stars. 
The  sun  himself  by  thy  permission  shines; 
And,  one  day,  tliou  shalt  pluck  him  from  his  sphere. 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  so  mean.'* 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreaked  on  me?  210 

Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn. 
O  Cynthia !  why  so  pale  ?  dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour?     Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhirled  in  human  life? 
How  wanes  my  borrowed  bliss !   from  Fortune's   smile 
Precarious  courtesy !  not  virtue's  sure. 
Self-given,  solar  ray  of  sound  delight. 

In  every  varied  posture,  place,  and  hour,  220 

How  widowed  every  thought  of  every  joy! 
Thought,  busy  thought!  too  busy  for  my  peace! 
Through  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed. 
Led  softly,  by  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Led,  like  a  murderer,  (and  such  it  proves!) 
Strays  (wretched  rover!)  o'er  the  pleasing  past; 
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In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays; 

And  finds  all  desert  now;  and  meets  the  ghosts 

Of  my  departed  joys;  a  numerous  train! 

I  rue  the  riches  of  my  former  fate;  230 

Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  lament;  , 

I  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear; 

And  every  pleasure  pains  me  to  the  heart. 

Yet  why  complain?  or  why  complainfor  one? 
Hangs  out  the  sun  his  lustre  but  for  me. 
The  single  man?     Are  angels  all  beside? 
I  mourn  for  millions:  't  is  the  common  lot; 
In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  fate  entailed 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born,  f 

Not  more  the  children,  than  sure  heirs,  of  pain./^         240 

War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire. 
Intestine  broils,  oppression  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day. 
Here,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  hammered  to  the  galling  oar  for  life; 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some,  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs,  250 

Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  saved^ 
If  so  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion,  doom. 
Want,  and  incurable  disease,  (fell  pair !) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there ! 
What  nimibers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ! 

To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain !  260 

Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasure !  since  in  pains 
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You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here. 
And  breathe  from  your  debauch:  give,  and  reduce 
Surfeit's  dominion  o'er  you:  but,  so  great 
Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  right. 

Happy !  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  alone. 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save; 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance; 
And  punishment  the  guiltless ;  and  alarm. 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fond  of  peace.  270 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns. 
And,  his  guard  falling,  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name ! 
Our  very  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  dote  on  most. 
From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicity ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains; 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest. 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities  ! 
And  what   hostilities,   without   a   foe !  280 

Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste. 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands : 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and  death. 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map !     But,  far 
More  sad !  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights  290 

To  woe's  wide  empire;  where  deep  troubles  toss. 
Loud  sorrows  howl,  envenomed  passions  bite. 
Ravenous  calamities  our  vitals  seize. 
And  threatening  Fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 

What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myself? 
In  age^  in  infancy,  from  others'  aid 
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Is  all  our  hope;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind. 

That,  Nature's  first,  last  lesson  to  mankind; 

The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels. 

More  generous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts ;  300 

And  conscious   virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 

Nor  virtue,  more  than  prudence,  bids  me  give 

Swoln  thought  a  second  channel;  who  divide. 

They  weaken  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grief. 

Take  then,  O  World !  thy  much-indebted  tear : 

How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness. 

To  those  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an  hour. 

0  thou !  whate'er  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults ! 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  fate? 

1  know  thou  wouldst;  thy  pride  demands  it  from  me.  310 
Let  thy  pride  pardon,  what  thy  nature  needs. 

The  salutary  censure  of  a  friend. 

Thou  happy  wretch!  by  blindness  thou  art  blessed; 

By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 

Know,  smiler  !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleased; 

Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 

Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 

But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay; 

She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity, 

To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress.  320 

Lorenzo,   Fortune   makes   her  court  to   thee. 
Thy  fond  heart  dances,  while  the  syren  sings. 
Dear  is  thy  welfare;  think  me  not  unkind; 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  storm: 
Stand  on  thy  guard  against  the  smiles  of  Fate. 
Is  Heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns.''     Most  sure; 
And  in  its  favours  formidable  too: 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards; 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care;  330 

And  should  alarm  us,  full  as  much  as  woes; 
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Awake  us  to  their  cause  and  consequence; 

And  make  us  tremble,  weighed  with  our  desert; 

Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys, 

Lest  while  we  clasp,  we  kill  them;  nay,  invert 

To  worse  than  simple  misery,  their  charms. 

Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war. 

Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentments  soured. 

With  rage  envenomed  rise  against  our  peace. 

Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness;  beware  340 

All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire. 

Who  builds  on  less  than  an  immortal  base. 

Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Philander !  thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  charm;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.     Where  her  glittering  towers.'' 
Her  golden  mountains,  where  ?  all  darkened  down 
To  naked  waste ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears : 
The  great  magician's  dead !  Thou  poor,  pale  piece 
Of  outcast  earth,  in  darkness  !  what  a  change  350 

From  yesterday !     Thy  darling  hope  so  near, 
(Long-laboured  prize!)     O  how  ambition  flushed 
Thy  glowing  cheek !     Ambition  truly  great. 
Of  virtuous  praise.     Death's  subtle  seed  within, 
(Sly,  treacherous  miner!)  working  in  the  dark, 
Smiled  at  thy  well-concerted  scheme,  and  beckoned 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red, 
L^nfaded  ere  it  fell;  one  moment's  prey! 

Man's   foresight  is   conditionally  wise; 
Lorenzo;  wisdom  into  folly  turns  360 

Oft,  the  first  instant,  its  idea  fair 
To  labouring  thought  is  born.     How  dim  our  eye ! 
The  present  moment  terminates  our  sight; 
Clouds,  thick  as  those  on  doomsday,  drown  the  next; 
We  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles;  and  each. 
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Ere  mingled  with  the  streaming  sands  of  life^ 

By  fate's  invnolable  oath  is  sworn 

Deep^ilence,  'Where  eternity  begins/ 

ly  nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now;  370 

There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise. 

Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn? 

Where  is  to-morrow?     In  another  world. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps, 

This   peradventure,   infamous    for   lies, 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes ;  spin  our  eternal  schemes. 

As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  out-spin,        ^^^  380 

And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire^ 

Not  even  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud. 

Nor  had  he  cause;  a  warning  was  denied: 

How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe ! 

As  sudden,  though  for  years  admonished  home. 

Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  beware, 

Beware,   Lorenzo !   a  slow   sudden   death. 

How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise  ! 

Be  wise  to-day;   't  is  madness  to  defer; 
,    Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead;  390 

/Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out-^f  life. 
IProcrastination  is  the  thief  of  time)- 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 

That  't  is  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 
Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 

The  palm,  'That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born.  400 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
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They  one  day  shall  not  drivel:  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise; 

At  least,  their  own;  their  future  selves  applauds; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 

Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails; 

That  lodged  in  Fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone; 

'T  is  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more.  410 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed 

In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious   for  ourselves;  and  only  wish. 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought  420 

Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?     Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  Fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close;  where  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death.  430 

Even  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander  ?     That  were  strange ! 
O  my  full  heart — But  should  I  give  it  vent. 
The  longest  night,  though  longer  far,  would  fail. 
And  the  lark  listen  to  my  midnight  song. 
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The  sprightly  lark's  shrill  matin  wakes  the  morn; 
Grief's  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast 
I  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet   Philomel !  like  thee,  440 

And  call  the  stars  to  listen:  every  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamoured  of  thy  lay. 
Yet  be  not  vain;  there  are,  who  thine  excel. 
And  charm  through  distant  ages :  wrapt  in  shade, 
Prisoner  of  darkness  !  to  the  silent  hours, 
How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine. 
To  lull  ray  griefs,  and  steal  my  heart  from  woe ! 
I  roll  their  raptures,  but  not  catch  their  fire. 
Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Maeonides ! 
Or,  Milton  !  thee ;  ah,  could  I  reach  your  strain !         450 
Or  his,  who  made  Mieonides  our  own. 
Man  too  he  sung:  immortal  man  I  sing; 
Oft  bursts  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life; 
What,  now,  but  immortality  can  please? 
O  had  he  pressed  his  theme,  pursued  the  track. 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day ! 
O  had  he,  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire. 
Soared  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man ! 
How  had  it  blessed  mankind,  and  rescued  me ! 

1742 

CONJECTURES   ON   ORIGINAL   COMPOSITION 

The  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
field,  pleasant  as  Elysium,  and  fertile  as  Tempe;  it 
enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.  Of  that  spring.  Originals 
are  the  fairest  flowers :  Imitations  are  of  quicker  growth, 
but  fainter  bloom.  Imitations  are  of  two  kinds ;  one 
of  nature,  one  of  authors :  the  first  we  call  Originals ;  and 
confine  the  term  Imitation  to  the  second.  I  shall  not 
enter   into   the   curious   enquiry   of   what   is,   or   is   not. 
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strictly  speaking,  Original,  content  with  what  all  must 
allow,  that  some  compositions  are  more  so  than  others; 
and  the  more  they  are  so,  I  say,  the  better.  Originals 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  great  favourites,  for  they  are 
great  benefactors ;  they  extend  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  add  a  new  province  to  its  dominion:  Imitators  only 
give  us  a  sort  of  duplicates  of  what  we  had,  possibly 
much  better,  before;  increasing  the  mere  drug  of  books, 
while  all  that  makes  them  valuable,  knowledge  and 
genius,  are  at  a  stand.  The  pen  of  an  original  writer, 
like  Armida's  wand,  out  of  a  barren  waste  calls  a 
blooming  spring:  out  of  that  blooming  spring  an  Imitator 
is  a  transplanter  of  laurels,  which  sometimes  die  on 
removal,  always  languish  in  a  foreign  soil. 

But  suppose  an  Imitator  to  be  most  excellent  (and 
such  there  are),  yet  still  he  but  nobly  builds  on  an- 
other's foundation;  his  debt  is,  at  least,  equal  to  his 
glory;  which  therefore,  on  the  balance,  cannot  be  very 
great.  On  the  contrary,  an  Original,  though  but  some- 
thing indifferent  (its  Originality  being  set  aside),  yet 
has  something  to  boast;  it  is  something  to  say  with  him 
in   Horace, 

Meo  sum  pauper  in  acre; 

and  to  share  ambition  with  no  less  than  Caesar,  who 
declared  he  had  rather  be  the  first  in  a  village,  than 
the  second  at  Rome. 

Still  farther:  an  Imitator  shares  his  crown,  if  he  has 
one,  with  the  chosen  object  of  his  imitation;  an  Original 
enjoys  an  undivided  applause.  An  Original  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature;  it  rises  spontaneously 
from  the  vital  root  of  genius;  it  grows,  it  is  not  made: 
Imitations  are  often  a  sort  of  manufacture  wrought  up 
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by  those  mechanics,  art,  and  labour,  out  of  pre-existent 
materials  not  their  own. 

Again:  we  read  Imitation  with  somewhat  of  his 
langour,  who  listens  to  a  twice-told  tale :  our  spirits 
rouze  at  an  Original;  that  is  a  perfect  stranger,  and  all 
throng  to  learn  what  news  from  a  foreign  land:  and 
though  it  comes,  like  an  Indian  prince,  adorned  with 
feathers  only,  having  little  of  weight;  yet  of  our  atten- 
tion it  will  rob  the  more  solid,  if  not  equally  new:  thus 
every  telescope  is  lifted  at  a  new-discovered  star;  it 
makes  a  hundred  astronomers  in  a  moment,  and  denies 
equal  notice  to  the  sun.  But  if  an  Original,  by  being 
as  excellent,  as  new,  adds  admiration  to  surprise,  then 
are  we  at  the  writer's  mercy;  on  the  strong  wing  of  his 
imagination,  we  are  snatched  from  Britain  to  Italy,  from 
climate  to  climate,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure;  we  have 
no  home,  no  thought,  of  our  own;  till  the  magician  drops 
his  pen :  and  then  falling  down  into  ourselves,  we  awake 
to  flat  realities,  lamenting  the  change,  like  the  beggar 
who  dreamt  himself  a  prince. 

But  why  are  Originals  so  few?  not  because  the 
writer's  harvest  is  over,  the  great  reapers  of  antiquity 
having  left  nothing  to  be  gleaned  after  them;  nor  be- 
'cause  the  human  mind's  teeming  time  is  past,  or  because 
it  is  incapable  of  putting  forth  unprecedented  births; 
but  because  illustrious  examples  engross,  prejudice,  and 
intimidate.  They  engross  our  attention,  and  so  prevent 
a  due  inspection  of  ourselves;  they  prejudice  our  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  their  abilities,  and  so  lessen  the  sense 
of  our  own;  and  they  intimidate  us  with  the  splendour 
of  their  renown,  and  thus  under  diffidence  bury  our 
strength.  Nature's  impossibilities,  and  those  of  diffi- 
dence lie  wide  asunder. 
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After  all,  the  first  ancients  had  no  merit  in  being 
Originals :  they  could  not  be  imitators.  Modern  writers 
have  a  choice  to  make ;  and  therefore  have  a  merit  in 
their  power.  They  may  soar  in  the  regions  of  liberty, 
or  move  in  the  soft  fetters  of  easy  imitation;  and  imita- 
tion has  as  many  plausible  reasons  to  urge,  as  Pleasure 
had  to  offer  Hercules.  Hercules  made  the  choice  of  an 
hero,  and  so  became  immortal. 

Yet  let  not  assertors  of  classic  excellence  imagine, 
that  I  deny  the  tribute  it  so  well  deserves.  He  that 
admires  not  ancient  authors,  betrays  a  secret  he  would 
conceal,  and  tells  the  world,  that  he  does  not  understand 
them.  Let  us  be  as  far  from  neglecting,  as  from  copy- 
ing, their  admirable  compositions :  sacred  be  their  rights, 
and  inviolable  their  fame.  Let  our  understanding  feed 
on  theirs;  they  afford  the  noblest  nourishment;  but  let 
them,  nourish,  not  annihilate,  our  own.  When  we  read, 
let  our  imagination  kindle  at  their  charms ;  when  we 
write,  let  our  judgment  shut  them  out  of  our  thoughts; 
treat  even  Homer  himself  as  his  royal  admirer  was 
treated  by  the  cynic;  bid  him  stand  aside,  nor  shade  our 
Composition  from  the  beams  of  our  own  genius ;  for 
nothing  Original  can  rise,  nothing  inmiortal,  can  ripen, 
in  any  other  sun. 

Must  we  then,  you  say,  not  imitate  ancient  authors  ? 
Imitate  them  by  all  means ;  but  imitate  aright.  He  that 
imitates  the  divine  Iliad,  does  not  imitate  Homer;  but 
he  who  takes  the  same  method,  which  Homer  took,  for 
arriving  at  a  capacity  of  accomplishing  a  work  so  great. 
Tread  in  his  steps  to  the  same  fountain  of  immortality; 
drink  where  he  drank,  at  the  true  Helicon,  that  is,  at 
the  breast  of  nature :  imitate ;  but  imitate  not  the  Com- 
position, but  the  Man.  For  may  not  this  paradox  pass 
into  a  maxim  .f*  zriz.  'The  less  we  copy  the  renowned 
ancients,  we  shall  resemble  them  the  more.' 
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But  possibly  you  may  reply,  that  you  must  either 
imitate  Homer,  or  depart  from  nature.  Not  so:  for  sup- 
pose you  was  to  change  place,  in  time,  with  Homer; 
then,  if  you  write  naturally,  you  might  as  well  charge 
Homer  with  an  imitation  of  you.  Can  you  be  said  to 
imitate  Homer  for  writing  so,  as  you  would  have  written, 
if  Homer  had  never  been?  As  far  as  a  regard  to  na- 
ture, and  sound  sense,  will  permit  a  departure  from 
your  great  predecessors ;  so  far,  ambitiously,  depart 
from  them;  the  farther  from  them  in  similitude,  the 
nearer  are  you  to  them  in  excellence;  you  rise  by  it 
into  an  Original ;  become  a  noble  collateral,  not  an 
humble  descendant  from  them.  Let  us  build  our  Com- 
positions with  the  spirit,  and  in  the  taste,  of  the  ancients ; 
but  not  with  their  materials :  thus  will  they  resemble  the 
structures  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  which  Plutarch  com- 
mends for  having  had  an  air  of  antiquity  as  soon  as 
they  were  built.  All  eminence,  and  distinction,  lies  out 
of  the  beaten  road;  excursion,  and  deviation,  are  neces- 
sary to  find  it ;  and  the  more  remote  your  path  from  the 
highway,  the  more  reputable;  if,  like  poor  Gulliver  (of 
whom  anon)  you  fall  not  into  a  ditch,  in  your  way  to 
glory. 

•  •  •  • 

Quite  clear  of  the  dispute  concerning  ancient  and 
modern  learning;  we  speak  not  of  performance,  but 
powers.  The  modern  powers  are  equal  to  those  before 
them;  modern  performance  in  general  is  deplorably 
short.  How  great  are  the  names  just  mentioned.'*  Yet 
who  will  dare  affirm,  that  as  great  may  not  rise  up  in 
some  future,  or  even  in  the  present  age?  Reasons 
there  are  why  talents  may  not  appear,  none  why  they 
may  not  exist,  as  much  in  one  period  as  another.  An 
evocation  of  vegetable  fruits  depends  on  rain,  air,  and 
sun;  an  evocation  of  the  fruits  of  genius  no  less  depends 
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on  externals.  What  a  marvellous  crop  it  bore  in  Greece, 
and  Rome?  And  what  a  marvellous  sunshine  did  it 
there  enjoy?  What  encouragement  from  the  nature  of 
their  governments,,  and  the  spirit  of  their  people? 
Virgil  and  Horace  owed  their  divine  talents  to  Heaven; 
their  immortal  works,  to  men;  thank  Maecenas  and 
Augustus  for  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  these,  the 
genius  of  those  poets  had  lain  buried  in  ashes.  Athens 
expended  on  her  theatre,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, a  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  a  war.  Caesar 
dropped  his  papers  when  Tully  spoke;  and  Philip 
trem^bled  at  the  voice  of  Demosthenes:  and  has  there 
arisen  but  one  Tully,  one  Demosthenes,  in  so  long  a 
course  of  years?  The  powerful  eloquence  of  them  both 
in  one  stream,  should  never  bear  me  down  into  the 
melancholy  persuasion,  that  several  have  not  been  born, 
though  they  have  not  emerged.  The  sun  as  much  exists 
in  a  cloudy  day,  as  in  a  clear;  it  is  outward,  accidental 
circumstances  that  with  regard  to  genius  either  in  nation, 
or  age, 

Collectas  fugat  nubes,  solemque  reducit. 

Virg. 

As  great,  perhaps,  greater  than  those  mentioned  (Pre- 
sumptuous as  it  may  sound)  may,  possibly,  arise;  for 
who  hath  fathomed  the  mind  of  man?  Its  bounds  are 
as  unknown,  as  those  of  the  creation;  since  the  birth  of 
which,  perhaps,  not  One  has  so  far  exerted,  as  not  to 
leave  his  possibilities  beyond  his  attainments,  his  powers 
beyond  his  exploits.  Forming  our  judgments,  alto- 
gether by  what  has  been  done,  without  knowing,  or  at 
all  inquiring^  what  possibly  might  have  been  done,  we 
naturally  enough  fall  into  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
human  mind.      If   a   sketch   of  the   divine   Iliad  before 
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Homer  wrote,  had  been  given  to  mankind,  by  some 
superior  being,  or  otherwise,  its  execution  would,  prob- 
ably, have  appeared  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Now,  to 
surpass  it,  we  think  impossible.  As  the  first  of  these 
opinions  would  evidently  have  been  a  mistake,  why  may 
not  the  second  be  so  too  ?  Both  are  founded  on  the  same 
bottom;  on  our  ignorance  of  the  possible  dimensions  of 
the  mind  of  man. 

Since  it  is  plain  that  men  may  be  strangers  to  their 
own  abilities;  and  by  thinking  meanly  of  them  without 
just  cause^  may  possibly  lose  a  name,  perhaps  a  name 
immortal;  I  would  find  some  means  to  prevent  these 
evils.  Whatever  promotes  virtue,  promotes  something 
more,  and  carries  its  good  influence  beyond  the  moral 
man:  to  prevent  these  evils,  I  borrow  two  golden  rules 
from  ethics,  which  are  no  less  golden  in  Composition, 
than  in  life.  1.  Know  thyself;  2dly,  Reverence  thyself: 
I  design  to  repay  ethics  in  a  future  letter,  by  two  rules 
from  rhetoric  for  its  service. 

1st.  Know  thyself.  Of  ourselves  it  may  be  said,  as 
Martial  says  of  a  bad  neighbor, 

nil  tam  prope,  proculque  nobis. 

Therefore  dive  deep  into  thy  bosom;  learn  the  depth, 
extent,  bias,  and  full  fort  of  thy  mind;  contract  full 
intimacy  with  the  stranger  within  thee;  excite  and 
cherish  every  spark  of  intellectual  light  and  heat,  how- 
ever smothered  under  former  negligence,  or  scattered 
through  the  dull,  dark  mass  of  conunon  thoughts;  and 
collecting  them  into  a  body,  let  thy  genius  rise  (if  a 
genius  thou  hast)  as  the  sun  from  chaos;  and  if  I  should 
then  say,  like  an  Indian,  Worship  it,  (though  too  bold) 
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yet  should  I  say  little  more  than  my  second  rule  enjoins, 
(viz)   Reverence  thyself. 

That  is,  let  not  great  examples,  or  authorities,  brow- 
beat thy  reason  into  too  great  diffidence  of  thyself: 
thyself  so  reverence,  as  to  prefer  the  native  growth  of 
thy  own  mind  to  the  richest  import  from  abroad;  such 
borrowed  riches  make  us  poor.  The  man  who  thus 
reverences  himself,  will  soon  find  the  world's  reverence 
to  follow  his  own.  His  works  will  stand  distinguished; 
his  the  sole  property  of  them;  which  property  alone  can 
confer  the  noble  title  of  an  author;  that  is,  of  one  who 
(to  speak  accurately)  thinks,  and  composes;  while  other 
invaders  of  the  press,  how  voluminous,  and  learned 
soever,  (with  due  respect  be  it  spoken)  only  read, 
and  xvrite. 

This  is  the  difference  between  those  two  luminaries 
in  literature,  the  well-accomplished  scholar,  and  the 
divinely-inspired  enthusiast;  the  first  is,  as  the  bright 
morning  star;  the  second,  as  the  rising  sun.  The  writer 
who  neglects  those  two  rules  above  will  never  stand 
alone;  he  makes  one  of  a  group,  and  thinks  in  wretched 
unanimity  with  the  throng:  incumbered  with  the  notions 
of  others,  and  impoverished  by  their  abundance,  he  con- 
ceives not  the  least  embryo  of  new  thought;  opens  not 
the  least  vista  through  the  gloom  of  ordinary  writers, 
into  the  bright  walks  of  rare  imagination,  and  singular 
design;  while  the  true  genius  is  crossing  all  public 
roads  into  fresh  untrodden  ground;  he,  up  to  the  knees 
in  antiquity,  is  treading  the  sacred  footsteps  of  great 
examples,  with  the  blind  veneration  of  a  bigot  saluting 
the  papal  toe;  comfortably  hoping  full  absolution  for 
the  sins  of  his  own  understanding,  from  the  powerful 
charm  of  touching  his  idol's  infallibility. 

1769 
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MARK  AKENSIDE   (1721-1770) 
HYMN  TO  SCIENCE 

Science  !   thou    fair   effusive   ray 
From  the  great  source  of  mental  day. 

Free,   generous,  and  refined ! 
Descend  with   all  thy  treasures   fraught, 
Illumine   each  bewildered  thought, 

And  bless  my  labouring  mind. 

But  first  with  thy  resistless  light 
Disperse  those  phantoms  from  my  sight. 

Those  mimic  shades  of  thee: 
The  scholiast's  learning,  sophist's  cant,  10 

The  visionary  bigot's  rant. 

The  monk's  philosophy. 

Oh  !  let  thy  powerful  charms  impart 
The  patient  head,  the  candid  heart. 

Devoted  to  thy  sway; 
Which  no  weak  passions  e'er  mislead. 
Which  still  with  dauntless  steps  proceed 

Where  reason  points  the  way. 

Give  me  to  learn  each  secret  cause; 

Let  number's,  figure's,  motion's  laws  20 

Revealed  before  me  stand ; 
These  to  great  Nature's  scenes  apply. 
And  round  the  globe,  and  through  the  sky. 

Disclose  her  working  hand. 

Next,  to  thy  nobler  search  resigned. 
The  busy,  restless,  human  mind 
Through  every  maze  pursue; 
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Detect  perception  where  it  lies. 
Catch  the  ideas  as  thej  rise, 

And  all  their  changes  view.  30 

Say  from  what  simple  springs  began 
The  vast  ambitious  thoughts  of  man, 

Which  range  beyond  control. 
Which  seek  eternity  to  trace. 
Dive  through  the  infinity  of  space. 

And  strain  to  grasp  the  whole. 

Her  secret  stores  let  memory  tell. 
Bid  Fancy  quit  her  fairy  cell. 

In  all  her  colours  drest; 
While,  prompt  her  sallies  to  control,  40 

Reason,  the  judge,  recalls  the  soul 

To  Truth's  severest  test. 

Then  launch  through  being's  wide  extent; 
Let  the  fair  scale  with  just  ascent 

And  cautious  steps  be  trod; 
And  from  the  dead,  corporeal  mass. 
Through  each  progressive  order,  pass 

To  Instinct,  Reason,  God. 

There,  Science,  veil  thy  daring  eye; 

Nor  dive  too  deep,  nor  soar  too  high,  50 

In  that  divine  abyss; 
To  faith  content  thy  beams  to  lend. 
Her  hopes  t'assure,  her  steps  befriend 

And  light  her  way  to  bliss. 

Then  downwards  take  thy  flight  again. 
Mix  with  the  policies  of  men. 
And  social  nature's  ties ; 
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The  plan,  the  genius  of  each  state, 
Its  interest  and  its  powers  relate, 

Its   fortunes  and  its  rise.  ^ 

Through  private  life  pursue  thy  course. 
Trace  every  action  to  its  source, 

And  means  and  motives  weigh : 
Put  tempers,  passions,  in  the  s^ale; 
Mark  what  degrees  in  each  prevail. 

And  fix  the  doubtful  sway. 

That  last  best  effort  of  thy  skill. 
To  form  the  life,  and  rule  the  will. 

Propitious  power!  impart: 
Teach  me  to  cool  my  passion's  fires,  70 

Make  me  the  judge  of  my  desires. 

The  master  of  my  heart. 

Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath. 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death. 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean: 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man. 

Through  every  various  scene. 

Hail !  queen  of  manners,  light  of  truth ; 

Hail!  charm  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth;  80 

Sweet  refuge  of  distress: 
In  business,  thou,  exact,  polite; 
Thou   giv'st   retirement  its   delight. 

Prosperity  its  grace. 

Of  wealth,  power,  freedom,  thou  the  cause ; 
Foundress  of  order,  cities,  laws ; 
Of  arts  inventress  thou: 
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Without  thee,  what  were  human-kind? 
How  vast  their  wants,  their  thoughts  how  blind ! 
Their  joys  how  mean,  how  few!  90 

Sun  of  the  soul !  thy  beams  unveil : 
Let  others  spread  the  daring  sail. 

On  Fortune's  faithless  sea: 
While,  undeluded,  happier  I 
From  the  vain  tumult  timely  fly. 

And  sit  in  peace  with  thee. 

1745 

ODE 

On  the  Use  of  Poetry. 
I. 

Not  for  thenuselves  did  human  kind 
Contrive   the   parts   by   Heaven  assigned 

On  life's  wide  scene  to  play: 
Not  Scipio's  force  nor  Caesar's  skill 
Can  conquer   Glory's   arduous   hill. 

If  Fortune  close  the  way. 

II. 

Yet  still  the  self-depending  soul, 
Though  last  and  least  in  Fortune's  roll. 

His   proper   sphere   commands; 
And  knows  what  Nature's  seal  bestowed,  10 

And  sees,  before  the  throne  of  God, 

The  rank  in  which  he  stands. 
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III. 

Who  trained  by  laws  the  future  age, 
Who  rescued  nations  from  the  rage 

Of  partial,   factious   power. 
My  heart  with  distant  homage  views ; 
Content  if  thou,  celestial  M^se, 

Didst  rule  my  natal  hour. 

IV. 

Not  far  beneath  the  hero's  feet. 

Nor  from  the  legislator's  seat  20 

Stands  far  remote  the  bard. 
Though  not  with  public  terrors  crowned. 
Yet  wider  shall  his  rule  be  found, 

More  lasting  his  award. 

V. 

Lycurgus  fashioned  Sparta's  fame. 
And  Pompey  to  the  Roman  name 

Gave  universal  sway: 
Where  are  they? — Homer's  reverend  page 
Holds  empire  to  the  thirtieth  age. 

And  tongues  and  climes  obey.  30 

VI. 

And  thus  when  William's  acts  divine 
No  longer  from  the  Bourbon's  line 

Draw  one  vindictive  vow; 
When  Sidney  shall  with  Cato  rest. 
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And  Russel  move  the  patriot's  breast 
No  more  than  Brutus  now; 


VII. 

Yet  then  shall  Shakespeare's  powerful  art 
O'er  every  passion^  every  heart. 

Confirm  his  awful  throne : 
And   Freedom's,   Glory's,   Virtue's    cause,  40 

Their  dread  assertor  own. 

1745 


INSCRIPTION 

Me  though  in  life's  sequestered  vale 
The  Almighty  Sire  ordained  to  dwell. 
Remote  from  glory's  toilsome  ways, 
And  the  great  scenes  of  public  praise; 
Yet  let  me  still  with  grateful  pride 
Remember  how  my  infant  frame 
He  tempered  with  prophetic  flame. 
And  early  music  to  my  tongue  supplied. 

'Twas  then  my  future  fate  he  weighed. 

And,  this  be  thy  concern,  he  said,  10 

At  once  with  Passion's  keen  alarms. 

And  Beauty's  pleasurable  charms. 

And  sacred  Truth's  eternal  light. 

To  move  the  various  mind  of  Man; 

Till,  under  one  unblemished  plan. 

His  Reason,  Fancy,  and  his  Heart  unite. 

1745 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTONE  (1714-1763) 
THE    SCHOOLMISTRESS 

Ah  me  I  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  tliink  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize  ! 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess!  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire,  10 

Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  power  of  this  relentless  dame; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  talk  unconned,^  are  sorely  shent.^ 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree. 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe;^       20 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
And,  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew. 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
*  unstudied  '  blamed  '  place 
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So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave,  30 

Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  aghast: 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weekly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray;       40 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray: 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield: 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow. 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field: 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield  50 

Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  aflfliction  joined. 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  have  but  kenned,  in  semblance  meet  portrayed. 
The  childish   faces,  of  old   Eol's   train; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster :  these  in  frowns  arrayed. 
How  then  would  fare  on  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stern  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein? 
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And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell,  60 

And  were   not  she   her   statutes   to   maintain, 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  «ell, 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown; 
A   russet   kirtle    fenced   the    nipping   air; 

'T  was  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 

'T  was  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 

'T  was  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare; 
And,  sooth,  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare;  70 

For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And   think,  no   doubt,   she  been  the   greatest   wight   on 
ground. 

Albeit  ne- flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear: 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  ^  behove. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere: 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove,  80 

But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 
^  might 
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For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What    sin    it    were    to    waste    the    smallest    crumb    she 
found.  90 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streaky 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew: 
The   tufted   basil,   pun-provoking   thyme. 
Fresh  balm^  and  marigold  of  cheerful  hue; 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung,  100 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue; 
And  plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound; 
And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  ere-while,  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean,  with  mickle  rare  per- 
fume. 

And  here  trim  rosmarine,  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer;  110 

Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here; 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 
Oh  wassel  days !    O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere: 
Simplicity    then    sought    this    humble    cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwell. 
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Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mete, 
If  winter  't  were,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave;       120 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat: 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat. 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their   useless   lyres — small   heart   had   they   to 
sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed;       130 
And  tort'rous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  burn: 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  days  should  e'er  re- 
turn. 

In  elbow  chair,  like  that  of   Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives   his   diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced,  140 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride!) 
Redressed  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  passed; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some    with    vile    copper    prize    exalt    on    high, 
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And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold,       150 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'T  will  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are; 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare;        160 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod,  unpleasing   sight,   I   ween! 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  born  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ! 
As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream. 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin,       170 
Fair   as   the   furry   coat   of   whitest   ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene !  when  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see: 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free: 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames   agree) 
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To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die.       180 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear, 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ! 
(Ah!  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow!) 
She   sees   no   kind   domestic   visage   near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah!  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace?     190 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain.'' 
The   form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face.'' 
The  pallid  hue   that   dyes   his   looks   amain  .f* 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  disdain? 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care:        200 
By  turns,  astonied,   every  twig  survey. 
And,  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds,  beware; 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair; 
Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  ^  she  doth  'em  greet. 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet ! 
^  confections 
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See  to  their  seats  they  hye  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he  210 

Abhorreth  bench  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair; 
This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixed,  that  rends  his  hair; 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting !  does   declare 
His  grievous  wrong;  his  dame's  unjust  behest: 
And  scorns  her  offered  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caressed. 

His  face  besprent  -^  with  liquid  crystal  shines. 
His  blooming  face  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines. 
All  smeared  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower.  220 

O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all,  but  she  the  author  of  his  shame. 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour: 
Yet    hence    the    youth,    and    hence    the    flower,    shall 
claim. 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines; 
Ne  for  his  fellow's  joyaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  inclines;         230 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent. 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent. 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  haviour  past  resent. 

Ah  me!  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see, 
^  sprinkled 
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Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  muses'  lyres, 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generous  heat;  240 

The  firm  fixed  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul;  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit. 

Yet  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear ! 
Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A    little    bench    of    heedless    bishops    here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be   so. 
As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low,       250 
Nor  weeting  -^  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper-kite  may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build. 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fates  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the   Aonian   field; 
And,  soured  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  with  'sdainful  fury  thrilled 
Surveys  mine  work;  and  levels  many  a  sneer,         260 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  'What  stuff  is 
here?' 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  covered  o'er 
With  boistrous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 
^  imagining 
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Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ! 
For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun.     270 

Enjoy,  poor  imps!  enjoy  your  sportive  trade; 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles,  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing! 
But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  -^  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear!         280 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's   savory   cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store. 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been;  290 

Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen; 
And  goose-b'rie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green; 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear!  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween: 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pine  with  hopeless  care ! 
*  Caesar 
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See !  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied. 
Scattering  like  blooming  maid  their  glances  round,  300 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plumb  all  azure  and  the  nut  all  brown. 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honoured  names  the  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering     through     Britain's     isle     Salopia's     praises 
known. 

Admired  Salopia !   that  with   venial   pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave. 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried, 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave:     310 
Ah !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave. 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display ! 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray; 
Till  reason's  morn  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

1742 

WILLIAM  COLLINS  (1721-1759) 

ECLOGUE  I 

SELIM;  OR,  THE  SHEPHERD'S  MORAL 

Scene  :  A  Valley  near  Bagdat.     Time  :  The  Morning 

*Ye  Persian  maids,  attend  your  poet's  lays. 
And  hear  how  shepherds  pass  their  golden  days. 
Not  all  are  blest,  whom  fortune's  hand  sustains 
With  wealth  in  courts,  nor  all  that  haunt  the  plains : 
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Well  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell; 
'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss^  where'er  we  dwell.* 

Thus  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  Truth  inspired; 
Nor  praise,  but-such  as  Truth  bestow'd,  desired: 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs   convey'd 
Informing  morals  to  the  shepherd  maid;  10 

Or  taught  the  swains  that  surest  bliss  to  find. 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow,  a  virtuous  mind. 

WTien  sweet  and  blushing  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  morn  resumed  her  orient  pride; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  valleys  play. 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away; 
By  Tigris*  wandering  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
This  useful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  young. 

*Ye  Persian  dames,'  he  said,  'to  you  belong — 
Well  may  they  please — the  morals  of  my  song:         20 
Os^o  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found. 
Graced  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around ! 
The  morn  that  lights  you,  to  your  loves  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes: 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow; 
And  yours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are. 
The  best  kind  blessings  heaven  can  grant  the   fair ! 
Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display:         30 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright. 
But,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light: 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast. 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost. 
Self-flattering  sex !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
That  love  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires,  the  swain ; 
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Or  hope  a  lover  bv  your  faults  to  win. 

As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin: 

Who  seek  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 

Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair;  40 

Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find. 

The  loved  perfections  of  a  female  mind! 

*Blest  were  the  days  when  Wisdom  held  her  reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain ! 
With  Truth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove. 
Immortal  Truth,  and  daughters  bless'd  their  love. 
O  haste,  fair  maids !  ye  Virtues,  come  away ! 
Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way ! 
The  balmy  shrub,  for  you  shall  love  our  shore, 
By  Ind  excell'd,  or  Araby,  no  more.  50 

'Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  fates  ordain. 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  are  clear, 
To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear: 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene. 

And  shepherd  girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen: 

With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid. 

Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid. 

But  man  the  most: — not  more  the  mountain  doe 

Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe.  60 

Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew ; 

A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 

No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known; 

But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fix'd  on  one  alone: 

Desponding  Meekness,  with  her  downcast  eyes. 

And  friendly  £ity,  full  of  tender  sighs; 

And  Love  the  last:  by  these  your  hearts  approve; 

These  are  the  virues  that  must  lead  to  love/ 
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Thus  sung  the  swain;  and  ancient  legends  say 
The   maids    of    Bagdat    verified   the   lay: 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues   came  along. 
The  shepherds  loved,  and  Selim  bless'd  his  song. 

1742 
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If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like    thy    own    brawling    springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales; 

O  n\Tnph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ^  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed: 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing;         10 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in   heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain. 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit; 

As,  musing  slow,   I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return !  20 

*  embroidery 
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For  when  thy   folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The    fragrant    Hours,    and    Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene; 

Or  find  some  ruin,  'midst  its  dreary  dells,  30 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy   religious   gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy    dewy    fingers    draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil.  40 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath   thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights    thy    shrinking   train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 
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So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace,        50 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 
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ODE   TO   SIMPLICITY 


O  THOU,  by  Nature  taught. 
To  breathe  her  genuine  thought, 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong; 
Who    first,   on   mountains    wild. 
In   Fancy,   loveliest   child. 
Thy  babe,  or  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  powers  of  song ! 

Thou,  who,  with  hermit  heart, 

Disdain'st    the    wealth    of    art. 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall; 

But  comest  a  decent  maid,  10 

In  attic  robe  array'd, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  Nymph,  to  thee  I  calll 

By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore; 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear; 

By  her  whose  lovelorn  woe. 

In  evening  musings  slow. 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear: 

By  old  Cephisus  deep. 

Who   spread  his   wavy   sweep  20 

In  warbled  wanderings,  round  thy  green   retreat; 

On  whose  enamel'd  side. 

When  holy  Freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet. 
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O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youth. 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 

The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe. 

Though  Beauty  cull'd  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order'd  hues.         30 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 

But   virtue's   patriot  theme. 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureat  band: 

But    staid    to    sing    alone 

To  one  distinguish'd  throne; 
And  turn'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter'd  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bower. 

The    Passions    own    thy    power; 
Love,  only  Love  her  forceless  numbers  mean: 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine ;  40 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius,  bless 

To  some  divine  excess. 
Faints  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the  whole; 

What  each,  what  all  supply. 

May  court,  may  charm,  our  eye; 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul! 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid   some  mighty  task,  60 

I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale; 

Where   oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 
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ODE   ON   THE   DEATH   OF   THOMSON 

THE  SCENE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  LIE  ON  THE  THAMES  NEAR 

RICHMOND 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowlv  winds  the  stealing  wave; 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 

And  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell,  10 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  air 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  reti 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 

The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep.  20 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 
Ah !  what  will  every  dirge  avail ; 

Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed. 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail? 
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Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend,  30 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side. 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys   fade; 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view ! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 

Meek  Nature's  Child,  again  adieu ! 

The  genial  meads,  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ; 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress. 

With  simple  hands,  thy  rural  tomb.  40 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes 

O  !  vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say. 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! 
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ODE  ON  THE   POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS   OF 
THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

CONSIDERED    AS    THE    SUBJECT    OF    POETRY.      INSCRIBED    TO 
MR.     JOHN     HOME 


Home,  thou  return'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads  long 

Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay, 

'Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts,  some  future  day. 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song. 
Go,   not   unmindful    of   that   cordial   youth 

Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leav'st  by  Levant's  side; 
Together   let   us   wish   him   lasting  truth. 

And  joy  untainted  with  his  destined  bride. 
Go !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 

My   short-lived  bliss,   forget  my   social  name;  10 

But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  turn'st,  where  every  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious   subjects  ne'er   shall  fail; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who   own  thy  genial  land. 


II 


There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill; 
'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet,  20 

Beneath  each  birken  shade,  or  mead  or  hill. 
There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store. 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamv  bowls  allots; 
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By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 

WTiile   airy   minstrels   warble   jocund   notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  the  untutor'd  swain:  30 

Nor    thou,    though    learn'd,    his    homelier    thoughts 
neglect ; 
Let  thy  sweet  muse  the  rural  faith  sustain; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 

And   fill,   with   double    force,    her    heart-commanding 
strain. 

Ill 

E*en  yet  preserved,  how  often  mayst  thou  hear, 

"Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 

Taught  by  the   father,  to  his  listening  son. 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charm'd  a  Spenser's  ear. 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest,  40 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
•  With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest. 

Their    matted    hair    with    boughs    fantastic    crown'd: 
Whether  thou  bidst  the  well  taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave. 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 

And  strew'd  with  choicest  herbs   his   scented  grave! 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel, 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel,  50 

The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny  swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met,  to  prove  each   other's   arms. 
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IV 


'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells. 

In   Sky's   lone   isle,  the   gifted  wizard   seer, 

Lodged  in  the  wintry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells : 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross. 
With  their  own  visions  oft  astonish'd  droop. 

When,  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss. 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop.  60 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 
Their   destined  glance   some   fated   youth   descry. 

Who  now,  perhaps,   in  lusty   vigour   seen. 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair; 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 
And    heartless,    oft   like    moody    madness,    stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 


To  monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray,  70 

Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow ! 

The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay! 
As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign. 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight. 

Saw,  at  sad  Falkirk,  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd ! 
They  raved !  divining,  through  their  second  sight,         80 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  these  hopes  were  drown'd ! 
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Illustrious   William  !      Britain's   guardian   name  ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame. 

But  thou,  more  glorious.  Slavery's  chain  hast  broke, 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke ! 


VI 


These,  too,  thoul't  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more ! 
Ah,  homely  swains  !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er  lose ;     90 

Let  not  dank  Will  mislead  you  to  the  heath; 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death. 
In  his  bewitch'd,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake ! 
What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied. 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight. 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside. 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  the  unrustling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies,  100 

And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed, 
.    And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes, 
If    chance    his    savage    wrath    may   some    weak   wretch 
surprise. 


VII 


Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed! 
Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 
Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then ! 

To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed: 
On  him,   enraged,   the   fiend   in   angry   mood. 
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Shall   never   look   with   pity's   kind   concern, 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood         110 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his   wish'd   escape. 
To   some  dim  hill,  that  seems  uprising  near. 

To  his  faint  eye  the  grim  and  grisly  shape. 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  ? 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly  force. 
And  down  the  waves  he   floats,  a  pale   and  breathless 
corse!  120 


VIII 


For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way; 
For   him   in   vain   at   to-fall   of   the    day, 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,   ne'er   shall   he   return!      Alone,   if   night 

Her  travel'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep. 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep: 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand. 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek,  130 
And  with  his  blue  swoln  face  before  her  stand. 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak: 
'Pursue,   dear   wife,   thy   daily  toils   pursue. 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious   as  before; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew, 

While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osier'd  shore, 
Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid  thee 
more  !* 
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IX 


Unbounded  is  thy  range;  with  varied  skill 

Thy    muse    may,    like    those    feathery    tribes    which 
spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing       140 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy  folk  is  found. 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows. 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallow'd  ground ! 
Or  thither,  where,  beneath  the  showery  west. 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade: 
Yet   frequent  now,  at  midnight's   solemn  hour,  150 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power. 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs   aerial   council  hold. 


But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides. 
Fair    Nature's    daughter.    Virtue,    yet    abides. 

Go!  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace! 
Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song. 

Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain,  160 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along. 

And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 
With  sparing  temperance,  at  the  needful  time. 

They  drain  the  scented  spring;  or,  hunger-prest. 
Along  the  Atlantic  rock,  undreading  climb. 
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And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest 
Thus,   blest   in  primal  innocence,   they  live 

Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 
Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 

Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare;  170 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there ! 


XI 


Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest; 

For  not   alone  they  touch  the   village   breast. 
But  fiU'd,  in  elder  time,  the  historic  page. 

There,  Shakespeare's  self,  with  every  garland  crown'd. 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his   fancy  sheen. 

In  musing  hour;  his  wayward  sisters  found. 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design,       180 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted,  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  pass'd. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  verse. 


XII 


In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From   sober  truth,   are   still   to   nature   true,  190 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view. 
The  heroic  muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke. 
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Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanish'd  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind, 
To   hear  his   harp  by   British  Fairfax   strung! 

Prevailing   poet !    whose   undoubting   mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung!  200 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  Avith  softest  sweetness  flows ! 
Melting  it   flows,   pure,   murmuring,    strong,   and   clear. 
And  fills   the   impassion'd  heart,   and  wins   the   harmo- 
nious ear ! 


XIII 


All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away, 

Are  by  smooth  Annan  fill'd  or  pastoral  Tay, 
Or  Don's  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread        210 

Your  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom; 
Or,  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower. 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade; 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower. 

And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willy's  laid ; 
Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend ! — 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor,  220 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  absent 
friend ! 

1788    (publ.) 
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THOMAS  GRAY  (1716-1771) 

ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  Shade; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders   the  hoary   Thames   along 

His   silver-winding  way.  10 

Ah  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade !. 
Ah  fields  belov'd  in  vain. 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 
A  stranger   yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring.  20 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent   green 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trace; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 
The   captive  linnet   which   enthrall? 
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What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball?  30 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 
Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 
To  sweeten  liberty: 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  4<0 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear   forgot  as  soon  as   shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild   wit,   invention   ever-new 
And  lively  cheers  of  vigour  born; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits   pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn.  50 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  victims  play! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  misfortune's   baleful  train! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
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To  seize  their  prey  the  murderous  band ! 

Ah,  tell  theni  they  are  men !  60 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 
The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless   Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart.  70 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  f orc'd  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defil'd. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe.  80 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful   family  of  Death, 
More  hideous  than  their  Queen: 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That    every   labouring   sinew    strains. 
Those   in   the   deeper   vitals    rage: 
Lo,    Poverty,   to   fill    the    band, 
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That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consuming  Age.  90 

To  each  his  sufferings:  all  are  men, 
Condemn'd   alike   to  groan; 
The  tender   for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate. 
Since  sorrow  never   comes  too  late. 
And    happiness    too    swiftly    flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  100 

1742 

TO  ADVERSITY 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour. 

The    bad    affright,    afflict    the    best! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine   chain 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 

And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,    his    darling    child,    design'd,  10 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 

Stern   rugged   Nurse !  thy  rigid  lore 

With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore: 

What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 

And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 
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Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 

Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good.  20 

Light  they  disperse,   and   with   them   go 

The  summer  friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe: 

By  vain  Prosperity  receiv'd, 

To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd 

Immers'd  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend: 

Warm  Charity,  the  gentle  friend,  30 

With  Justice,  to  herself  sev^ere. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand! 

Not  in  thy   Gorgon  terrors   clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 

With   thund'ring  voice,   and   threat'ning  mien. 

With    screaming    horror's    funeral    cry. 

Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  poverty,         40 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess !  wear. 
Thy    milder    influence    impart. 
Thy   philosophic    train    be   there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  generous   spark  extinct   revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 
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Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 

What  others   are  to   feel,   and  know  myself   a  man. 

1742 

ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  10 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.    20 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 
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No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure;  30 

Nor   grandeur   hear   with   a   disdainful   smile. 
The  short  and   simple  annals   of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await   alike   th'   inevitable   hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.       40 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  waked  to  extasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll;        50 
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Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.    60 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  conmiand. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To   scatter   plenty   o'er   a   smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
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With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their   name,    their    years,    spelt    by   th'    unletter'd 
muse,  80 

The  place  of  fame   and  elegy  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires;  90 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 
If   chance,   by   lonely   contemplation   led, 
Some  kindred  spirits  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply   some  hoary-headed  swain  may   say, 
*Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.  100 

'There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 
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'Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 
Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

*One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree;         110 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

'The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  thro'  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne ; — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can'st  read)  the  lay. 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.* 

The  Epitaph 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown: 
Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own.  120 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had),  a  tear, 
He  gained   from  Heav*n   ('twas  all  he  wish'd)    a 
friend. 

No   farther  seek  his  merits   to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

1751 
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THE    BARD 

PINDARIC 
I.  1 

'Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait, 
Tho'  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  ^  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues.  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
Ta  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay,  10 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glos'ter  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance: 
To    arms !    cried    Mortimer,    and    couched    his    quiv'ring 
lance. 

I.      2 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his   beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air)  20 

And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  .cave, 
^  coat  of  ring-mail 
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Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 

O'er  thee,  oh  King!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 

To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.     3 

'Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main:  30 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed; 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain, 

Modred,  whose  magic   song 

Made  huge   Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-top'd  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale: 

Far,   far   aloof  th'   affrighted   ravens   sail; 

The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 

Dear  lost  companions   of  my  tuneful   art. 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes,  40 

Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries 

No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land: 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 

And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.' 

II.      1 

'Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race.  60 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
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Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's  roof  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King! 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate,  ^ 

From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs,  ^^^ 

The    scourge    of    Heav'n.      What    terrors    round    him 
wait !  60 

Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combin'd, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.     2 

'Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 

Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  Warrior  fled? 

Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 

The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  born? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.  70 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

II.     3 

'Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 

The  rich  repast  prepare. 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast: 
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Close  by  the  regal  chair  80 

Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray. 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse? 

Long  years  of  havoc  urged  their  destin'd  course. 

And  thro'  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame. 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.  90 

Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread: 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

III.     1 

'Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.     The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

(The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.)'  100 

'Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But  oh !  what  solemn  seenes  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll? 

Visions   of   glory,   spare   my   aching   sight. 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail.     110 
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III.     2 


'Girt  with  many  a  Baron  bold 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous   dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings   symphonious  tremble  in  the  air, 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear; 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay.  120 

Bright  rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-colour'd  wings. 

III.     3 

*The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love. 

And  truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd   measures   move 

Pale  grief,  and  pleasing  pain. 

With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

A  voice  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear;  130 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond  impious   Man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Rais'd   by   thy   breath,   has   quench'd   the   orb    of   day? 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me:  with  joy  I  see 
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The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  scept'red  care, 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.'  14)0 
He    spoke,   and   headlong   from   the    mountain  s    height 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  night. 

^  1757 
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Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom   of   Hell   prepare,) 
Iron-sleet  of   arrowy   shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Glittering  lances  are  the  loom. 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain. 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 

('Tis  of  human  entrails  made.)  10 

And  the  weights,  that  play  below. 

Each  a  gasping-  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 
Sword,  that  once  a  Monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see, 

Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid: 

'Tis  the  woof  of  \ictory.  20 
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Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set. 
Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 
Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread. 

Wading  thro'  th'  ensanguin'd  field:  30 

Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare: 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 

Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 

O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain.  40 

Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 
Gor'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound: 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 
Strains  of  immortality ! 
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Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun,  50 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death; 

Sisters,  cease;  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 
Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands ; 
Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale. 

Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 

Scotland,  thro'  each  winding  vale 

Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong,  60 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed: 
Each  her  thundering  faulcliion  wield; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 

1768   (publ.) 

THE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN 

FROM   THE    NORSE    TONGUE 

Uprose  the  King  of  men  with  speed. 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed; 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode. 

That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode. 

Him  the  dog  of  darkness  spied. 

His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide. 

While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd. 

Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd: 

Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din, 

Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin;  10 
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And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 

The  father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 

The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 

By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate; 

Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 

The  dust   of  the   proplietic  maid.  20 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 

Thrice  he  trac'd  the  Runic  rhyme; 

Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread. 

The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead; 

Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 

Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

Prophetess.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 

To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb? 

Who  thus  aflBicts  my  troubled  sprite. 

And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night?  30 

Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 

The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 

The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 

Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest? 

Odin.  A  traveller,  to   thee   unknown, 

Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 

Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know; 

Tell  me  what  is  done  below,  40 

For  whom  yon  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 

Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed. 
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Prophetess.  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 

The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee; 

O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold; 

'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold: 

Balder's  head  to  death  is  given. 

Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  Heaven ! 

Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose: 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.  60 

Odin.   Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say. 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate. 

Prophetess.   In   Hoder*s   hand  the  hero's   doom: 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now   my    weary   lips    I    close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

Odtn.   Prophetess,  my   spell   obey. 

Once  again  arise,  and  say,  60 

Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt, 

By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt. 

Prophetess.  In   the   caverns    of   the   west. 

By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 

A  wond'rous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 

Who  ne'er   shall   comb   his   raven-hair. 

Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream. 

Nor   see   the   sun's    departing   beam; 

Till    he    on    Hoder's    corse    shall    smile 

Flaming   on  the   funeral   pile.  70 

Now  my  weary  lips  I  close: 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 
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Odin.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey. 

Prophetess,  awake,  and  say, 

What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe, 

That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 

That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 

And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air? 

Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose: 

Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose.  80 

Prophetess.  Ha !  no  traveller  art  thou, 
King  of  men,   I  know  thee   now. 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line 

Odin.   No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess   of  good; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Prophetess.   Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast   at  home. 

That  never   shall   enquirer   come 

To  break  my  iron-sleep  again; 

Till   LoK   has   burst   his   tenfold   chain.  90 

Never,   till    substantial    night 

Has    reassum'd   her    ancient   right; 

Till   wrapp'd   in   flames,   in   ruin   hurl'd. 

Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world.  /V 

\    H^-^    1768    (publ.) 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT 

DROWNED  IN  A  TUB  OF  GOLD-FISHES 

*TwAs  on  a  lofty  vase's   side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 
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The  pensive  Selima  reclin'd. 
Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies,  10 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 
The  Genii  of  the  stream: 
Their   scaly   armour's    Tyrian   hue 
Thro'   richest   purple  to   the  view 
Betray'd  a   golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw: 

A  whisker   first,  and  then  a  claw,  20 

With   many  an   ardent   wish, 

She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize : — 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish? 

Presumptuous  maid !  with  looks  intent 

Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 

(Malignant   fate   sat  by,   and   smiled) 

The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguiled. 

She   tumbled   headlong  in.  30 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  watery  God, 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd: 
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Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. 
A  favourite  has  no  friend! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties  undeceived. 

Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 

Not  all  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes  40 

And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize: 

Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 

1748 

A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune. 
He   had  not   the   method   of   making   a   fortune; 
Could  love,  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat 

odd; 
No  very  great  Wit,  he  believed  in  a  God: 
A  post  or   a   pension   he   did   not  desire. 
But  left  Church  and  State  to  Charles  Townshend  and 

Squire. 

THOMAS  WARTON  (1728-1790) 

THE  GRAVE  OF  KING  ARTHUR 

Stately  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer: 
Girt   with   many   an    armed    peer. 
And    canopied    with   golden    pall. 
Amid    Cilgarran's    castle    hall, 
Sublime    in    formidable    state. 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate; 
Prepared   to    stain   the   briny    flood 
Of    Shannon's    lakes    with    rebel    blood. 
Illumining    the    vaulted    roof. 
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A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof:  10 

From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 

Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  ^  stream: 

To   grace   the   gorgeous   festival. 

Along    the    lofty-windowed    hall. 

The  storied  tapestry  was  hung: 

With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung. 

Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light 

From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright: 

While   gifted   bards,   a   rival   throng, 

(From  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  song,  20 

From  Teivi,  fringed  with  umbrage  brown. 

From  Elvy's  vale,  and  Cader's  crown. 

From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 

That  shades   lerne's  hoarse  abyss. 

And  many  a  sunless  solitude 

Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 

To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close. 

Themes   of   British  glory  chose; 

And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 

Attempered  thus  the   fabling  rhyme.  30 

•O'er  Cornwall's  cliffs  the  tempest  roared. 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soared; 
On  Tintagell's  topmost  tower 
Darksome    fell   the   sleety   shower; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide: 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Camlan's  crimsoned  banks:  40 

By  Mordred's  faithless  guile  decreed 
Beneath  a   Saxon  spear  to  bleed! 
Yet  in  vain  a  paynim  foe 
^mead 
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Armed  with  fate  the  mighty  blow; 

For  when  he  fell,  an  elfin  queen. 

All  in  secret,  and  unseen, 

O'er  the  fainting  hero  threw 

Her  mantle  of  ambrosial  blue; 

And  bade  her  spirits   bear  him  far. 

In   Merlin's   agate-axled   car,  60 

To  her  green  isle's  enamelled  steep. 

Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 

O'er  his  wounds  she  sprinkled  dew 

From   flowers   that   in  Arabia   grew: 

On  a  rich  enchanted  bed 

She  pillowed  his  majestic  head; 

O'er  his   brow,  with   whispers   bland. 

Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand; 

And   to   soft   music's    airy   sound, 

Her  magic  curtains  closed  around.  60 

There,  renewed  the  vital  spring, 

Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king; 

And  many  a   fair  and   fragrant  clime. 

Blooming   in    immortal   prime. 

By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fanned. 

Owns  the  monarch's  high  command: 

Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 

(If   right   prophetic   rolls    I   learn) 

Borne  on  Victory's   spreading  plume. 

His  ancient  scepter  to  resume;  70 

Once  more,   in  old   heroic   pride. 

His   barbed   courser   to   bestride; 

His  knightly  table  to  restore. 

And  brave  the  tournaments   of  yore.* 

They  ceased:  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent. 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent; 
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His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles  frore 

That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar,  80 

Down  to  his  harp  descending  flowed; 

With  Time's  faint  rose  his  features  glowed; 

His  eyes  diffused  a  softened  fire, 

And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire. 

'Listen,  Henry,  to  my  read !  ^ 
Not  from   fairy  realms   I  lead 
Bright-robed   Tradition,  to  relate 
In  forged  colours  Arthur's  fate ; 
Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store:  90 

But  boastful  Fiction  should  be  dumb. 
Where  Truth  the  strain  might  best  become. 
If  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
With  songs  of  Uther's  glorious  son^ 
Henry,  I  a  tale  unfold. 
Never  yet  in  rime  enrolled. 
Nor  sung  nor  harped  in  hall  or  bower; 
Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  line. 
Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine,  100 

Taught  me  to  chaunt,  one  vernal  dawn. 
Deep  in  a  cliff-encircled  lawn. 
What  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
From   cloud-enveloped   Clyder's   head; 
And  on  its  sides  the  torrents  gray 
Shone  to  the  morning's   orient  ray. 

'When    Arthur    bowed    his    liaughty   crest. 
No   princess,   veiled   in   azure   vest. 
Snatched  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell. 
In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell;  110 

Where,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  mistletoe, 
Slaughtered  kings  in  glory  go: 
^ story   (originally  counsel) 
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But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed. 

His   champions,   on   a   milk-white   steed. 

From  the  battle's  hurricane. 

Bore  him  to  Joseph's  towered  fane. 

In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon; 

There,  with  chaunted  orison. 

And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear. 

The  stoled  fathers  met  the  bier;  120 

Through  the  dim  isles,  in  order  dread 

Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led. 

And  deep  intombed  in  holy  ground. 

Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave. 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave: 

Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 

Each  trace  that  Time's  slow  touch  had  worn; 

And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone. 

Oblivion's  veil  its  shade  has  thrown:  130 

The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 

'T  is  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew ! 

Thither,  when  Conquest  has  restored 

Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheathed  the  sword. 

When  Peace  with  palm  has  crowned  thy  brows. 

Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 

There,  observant  of  my  lore. 

The  pavement's  hallowed  depth  explore; 

And  thrice   a  fathom  underneath 

Dive  into  the  vaults  of  death.  140 

There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaze. 

On  his  gigantic   stature  gaze; 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid. 

All   in   warrior-weeds    arrayed; 

Wearing  in  death  his  helmet-crown, 

And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 

Martial  prince,  't  is  thine  to  save 
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From  dark  oblivion  Arthur's  grave! 

So   may   thy   ships   securely   stem 

The   western   frith:   thy   diadem  150 

Shine    victorious    in   the    van. 

Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  clan: 

Thy  Norman  pike-men  win  their  way 

Up   the   dun   rocks   of   Harald's   bay: 

And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildare 

Thy  prancing  hoofs  the   falcon   scare: 

So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 

Its  shafts  in  Roderick's  heart  imbrew.' 

Amid  the  pealing  symphony 
The  spiced  goblets  mantled  high;  160 

With  passions  new  the  song  impressed 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast: 
Flash  the  keen  lightnings  from  his  eyes; 
He  scorns  awhile  his  bold  emprise; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace. 
The  consecrated  floor  to  trace, 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom. 
The  treasure  of  the  wondrous  tomb: 
E'en  now  he  burns  in  thought  to  rear. 
From  its  dark  bed,  the  ponderous  spear,  170 

Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings: 
E'en   now    fond   hope   his    fancy   wings. 
To  poise  the  monarch's  massy  blade. 
Of  magic-tempered  metal  made; 
And  drag  to  day  the  dinted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er   the    sepulchre    profound 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sculpture  crowned, 
He  plans  the  chauntry's  choral  shrine. 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine.  180 

1777 
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WRITTEN  AT  STONEHENGE 

Thou    noblest   monument   of   Albion's    isle ! 

Whether  by  Merlin's  aid  from  Scythia's  shore. 

To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 

Huge    frame    of    giant-hands,    the    mighty    pile, 

T'  entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengist's  guile: 

Or    Druid   priests,    sprinkled   with    human    gore. 

Taught  mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore: 

Or  Danish  chiefs,  enriched  with  savage  spoil. 

To  Victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 

Reared  the  rude  heap:  or,  in  thy  hallowed  round         10 

Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus'  genuine  line; 

Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn   state  were  crowned: 

Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origine 

We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  renowned. 

1777 

JOSEPH  WARTON  (1722-1800) 

ODE  TO  FANCY 

O  PARENT  of  each  lovely  Muse, 

Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 

O'er  all  my   artless   songs   preside. 

My    footsteps    to   thy   temple    guide, 

To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine. 

In   golden   cups    no   costly   wine. 

No  murder'd  fatling  of  the  flock. 

But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair. 

With   buskin'd   leg,   and   bosom   bare,  10 

Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 

Thy  brows   with   Indian    feathers   crown'd. 
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Waving   in   thy   snowy   hand 

An  all-commanding  magic   wand. 

Of  pow'r  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow, 

'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 

Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 

Thro'   air,  and  over  earth  and  sea. 

While  the  vast  various  landscape  lies 

Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes.  20 

O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 

Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 

Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 

'Mid  fall  of  waters,  you   reside, 

'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene. 

With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 

'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 

Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's   stroke. 

Where  never   human   art  appear'd, 

Nor  ev'n  one  straw-roof'd  cot  was  reared,  30 

Where   Nature   seems   to   sit   alone. 

Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne; 

Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tell. 

To   thy   unknown   sequest'red   cell. 

Where   woodbines    cluster    round   the   door. 

Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor. 

And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows. 

Amid   whose   thickly-woven   boughs 

Some   nightingale    still   builds   her   nest. 

Each  evening  warbling  thee  to   rest:  40 

Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 

Rapt   in   some   wild,   poetic   dream. 

In  converse  while  methinks   I   rove 

With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 

Till,  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 

Strange   whisper'd   music  in   my   ear. 

And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drown'd 
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By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  thy  right  hand  lead 

Sometimes    through    the    yellow   mead,  50 

Where  Joy  and  white-rob'd  Peace   resort, 

And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court, 

Where   Mirth   and   Youth   each   evening   meet. 

And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 

Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 

Where  Laughter,  rose-lipp'd  Hebe,  leads; 

Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among. 

Listening   to   the   shepherd's    song: 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 

Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ,  60 

Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly, 

To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 

Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye, 

That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh; 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps   go 

To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe. 

To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs. 

Where   each  sad  night   some   virgin   comes. 

With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek. 

Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek;  70 

Or  to  some  abbey's  mould' ring  tow'rs. 

Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  show'rs. 

The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies. 

While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise. 

And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 

Should   on   her   sleeping  infants   fall. 

Now  let  us  louder   strike  the  lyre, 

For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire, 

I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 

My  big  tumultuous   bosom  beat; 

The  trumpet's  clangors  pierce  my  ear,  80 
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A  thousand   widows'   shrieks    I   hear, 

Give  me  another  horse^  I   cry, 

Lo !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly; 

Whence  is  this  rage? — what  spirit,  say 

To  battle  hurries  me  away? 

'Tis   Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 

Transports   me   to   the   thickest   war. 

There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 

Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign;  90 

Where  mad  with  pain,  the   wounded   steed 

Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead; 

Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around. 

With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 

And,  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field. 

Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon  shield ! 

O  guide  me  from  this   horrid  scene. 

To  high-arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green. 

Which  lovely  Laura   seeks  to  shun 

The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun;  100 

The  pangs  of  absence,  O  remove ! 

For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love. 

Canst    fold   in   visionary    bliss. 

And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

While   her   ruby  lips   dispense 

Luscious  nectar's  quintessence ! 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose. 

When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale,  110 

When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks. 

And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks; 

When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old. 

Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold; 

At  cverv  season  let  my  ear 
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Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

O  warm,  enthusiastic  maid. 

Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid. 

That  breathes  an  energy  divine. 

That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line,  120 

Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  profane 

To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain. 

Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string. 

Save  when  with  smiles  thou  bid'st  me  sing. 

O  hear  our  prayer,  O  hither  come 

From  thy  lamented  Shakespeare's  tomb. 

On  which  thou  lov'st  to  sit  at  eve. 

Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave; 

O   queen   of  numbers,   once   again 

Animate    some    chosen    swain,  130 

Who,  fill'd  with  unexhausted  fire. 

May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyre. 

Who  with  some  new  unequall'd  song. 

May  rise  above  the   rhyming  throng. 

O'er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reign, 

O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain. 

With  terror  shake,  and  pity  move. 

Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love, 

O  deign  t'  attend  his  evening  walk. 

With  him  in  groves  and  grottos  talk;  140 

Teach  him  to  scorn  with  frigid  art 

Feebly  to  touch  th'  unraptur'd  heart; 

Like  lightning,  let  his  mighty  verse 

The   bosom's  inmost   foldings   pierce; 

With  native  beauties  win  applause 

Beyond   cold   critics'    studied  laws; 

0  let  each  Muse's  fame  increase, 

0  bid  Britannia   rival  Greece. 

1746 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  GENIUS  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

POPE. 

DEDICATORY  LETTER  TO   EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Permit  me  to  break  into  your  retirement,  the  resi- 
dence of  virtue  and  literature,  and  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  reflections  on  the  merits  and  real  character  of 
an  admired  author,  and  on  other  collateral  subjects  of 
criticism,  that  will  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  such 
an  enquiry.  No  love  of  singularity,  no  affectation  of 
paradoxical  opinions,  gave  rise  to  the  following  work. 
I  revere  the  memory  of  Pope,  I  respect  and  honour  his 
abilities;  but  I  do  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  In  other  words,  in  that  species  of  poetry 
wherein  Pope  excelled,  he  is  superior  to  all  mankind: 
and  I  only  say,  that  this  species  of  poetry  is  not  the 
most  excellent  one  of  the  art. 

We  do  not,  it  should  seem,  sufficiently  attend  to  the 
difference  there  is,  betwixt  a  Man  of  Wit,  a  Man  of 
Sense,  and  a  True  Poet.  Donne  and  Swift  were  un- 
doubtedly men  of  wit,  and  men  of  sense:  but  what  traces 
have  they  left  of  pure  poetry?  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Dryden  says  of  Donne;  He  was  the  greatest  wit, 
though  not  the  greatest  poet  of  this  nation.  Fontenelle 
and  La  Motte  are  entitled  to  the  former  character;  but 
what  can  they  urge  to  gain  the  latter?  Which  of  these 
characters  is  the  most  valuable  and  useful,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question:  all  I  plead  for,  is,  to  have  their 
several  provinces  kept  distinct  from  each  other;  and  to 
impress  on  the  reader,  that  a  clear  head,  and  acute 
understanding  are  not  sufficient,  alone,  to  make  a  Poet; 
that  the  most  solid  observations  on  human  life,  ex- 
pressed   with    the    utmost    elegance    and    brevity    are 
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Morality,  and  not  Poetry;  that  the  Epistles  of  Boileau 
in  Rhyme,  are  no  more  poetical,  than  the  Characters 
of  Bruyere  in  Prose;  and  that  it  is  a  creative  and 
glowijig  Imagination,  "acer  spiritus  ac  vis,"  and  that 
alone,  that  can  stamp  a  writer  with  this  exalted  and 
very  uncommon  character,  which  so  few  possess,  and 
of  which   so   few  can  properly  judge. 

For  one  person  who  can  adequately  relish,  and  enjoy 
a  work  of  imagination,  twenty  are  to  be  found  who 
can  taste  and  judge  of,  observations  on  familiar  life, 
and  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  satires  of  Ariosto 
are  more  read  than  the  Orlando  Furioso,  or  even  Dante. 
Are  there  so  many  cordial  admirers  of  Spenser  and 
Milton,  as  of  Hudibras;  if  we  strike  out  of  the  number 
of  these  supposed  admirers,  those  who  appear  such  out 
of  fashion,  and  not  of  feeling.'*  Swift's  rhapsody  on 
poetry  is  far  more  popular  than  Akenside's  noble  ode 
to  Lord  Huntingdon.  The  Epistles  on  the  Characters 
of  men  and  women,  and  your  sprightly  satires,  my  good 
friend,  are  more  frequently  perused,  and  quoted,  than 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  of  Milton.  Had  you  written 
only  these  Satires,  you  would  indeed  have  gained  the 
title  of  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  man  of  sense;  but,  I  am 
confident,  would  not  insist  on  being  denominated  a  Poet, 
merely  on  their  account. 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis. 

It  is  amazing  this  matter  should  have  been  mistaken, 
when  Horace  has  taken  particular  and  repeated  pains,  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  opinion  in  question.  He  has  more 
than  once  disclaimed  all  right  and  title  to  the  name  of 
Poet,  on  the  score  of  his  ethic  and  satiric  pieces. 

— Neque  enim  concludere  versum 
Dixeris  esse  satis — 
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are  lines,  often  repeated,  but  whose  meaning  is  not 
extended  and  weighed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nothing  can 
be  more  judicious  than  the  method  he  prescribes,  of 
trying  whether  any  composition  be  essentially  poetical 
or  not;  which  is,  to  drop  entirely  the  measures  and 
numbers,  and  transpose  and  invert  that  order  of  the 
words:  and  in  this  unadorned  manner  to  peruse  the 
passage.  If  there  be  really  in  it  a  true  poetical  spirit, 
all  your  inversions  and  transpositions  will  not  disguise 
and  extinguish  it;  but  it  will  retain  its  lustre,  like  a 
diamond,  unset,  and  thrown  back  into  the  rubbish  of  the 
mine.  Let  us  make  a  little  experiment  on  the  following 
well-known  lines :  "Yes,  you  despise  the  man  that  is 
confined  to  books,  who  rails  at  human  kind  from  his 
study ;  though  what  he  learns,  he  speaks ;  and  may  per- 
haps advance  some  general  maxims,  or  may  be  right  by 
chance.  The  coxcomb  bird,  so  grave  and  so  talkative, 
that  cries  whore,  knave,  and  cuckold,  from  his  cage, 
though  he  rightly  call  many  a  passenger,  you  hold  him 
no  philosopher.  And  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  ex- 
tremes, men  may  be  read  too  much,  as  well  as  books.  We 
grow  more  partial,  for  the  sake  of  the  observer,  to 
observations  which  we  ourselves  make;  less  so  to  writ- 
ten wisdom,  because  another's.  Maxims  are  drawn  from 
notions,  and  those  from  guess."  What  shall  we  say  of 
this  passage.''  Why,  that  it  is  most  excellent  sense,  but 
just  as  poetical  as  the  "Qui  sit  Maecenas"  of  the 
author  who  recommends  this  method  of  trial.  Take  ten 
lines  of  the  Iliad,  Paradise  Lost,  or  even  of  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  and  see  whether  by  any  process  of  critical 
chemistry,  you  can  lower  and  reduce  them  to  the  tame- 
ness  of  prose.  You  will  find  that  they  will  appear  like 
Ulysses  in  his  disguise  of  rags,  still  a  hero,  though 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  the  herdsman  Eumaeus. 
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The  Sublime  and  the  Pathetic  are  the  two  chief  nerves 
of  all  genuine  poesy.  What  is  there  transcendently  Sub- 
lime or  Pathetic  in  Pope?  In  his  works  there  is  indeed, 
"nihil  inane,  nihil  arcessitum; — puro  tamen  fonti  quam 
magno  flumini  proprior";  as  the  excellent  Quintilian 
remarks  of  Lysias.  And  because  I  am  perhaps  unwil- 
ling to  speak  out  in  plain  English,  I  will  adopt  the 
following  passage  of  Voltaire,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
as  exactly  characterizes  Pope  as  it  does  his  model  B oi- 
lcan, for  whom  it  was  originally  designed.  "Incapable 
peut-etre  du  sublime  qui  eleve  Tame,  et  du  sentiment 
qui  I'attendrit,  mais  fait  pour  eclairer  ceux  a  qui  la 
nature  accorda  Fun  et  I'autre,  laborieux,  severe,  precis, 
pur,  harmonieux,  il  devint,  enfin,  le  poete  de  la  Raison." 

Our  English  poets  may,  I  think,  be  disposed  in  four 
different  classes  and  degrees.  In  the  first  class,  I  would 
place,  our  only  three  sublime  and  pathetic  poets;  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  Milton.  In  the  second  class  should  be 
ranked,  such  as  possessed  the  true  poetical  genius,  in 
a  more  moderate  degree,  but  who  had  noble  talents  for 
moral,  ethical,  and  panegyrical  poesy.  At  the  head  of 
these  are  Dryden,  Prior,  Addison,  Cowley,  Waller, 
Garth,  Fenton,  Gay,  Denham,  Parnell.  In  the  third 
class  may  be  placed,  men  of  wit,  of  elegant  taste,  and 
lively  fancy  in  describing  familiar  life,  though  not  the 
higher  scenes  of  poetry.  Here  may  be  numbered,  Butler, 
Swift,  Rochester,  Donne,  Dorset,  Oldham.  In  the 
fourth  class,  the  mere  versifiers,  however  smooth  and 
mellifluous  some  of  them  may  be  thought,  should  be 
disposed.  Such  as  Pitt,  Sandys,  Fairfax,  Broome,  Buck- 
ingham, Lansdown.  This  enumeration  is  not  intended 
as  a  complete  catalogue  of  writers,  and  in  their  proper 
order,  but  only  to  mark  out  briefly  the  different  species 
of  our  celebrated  authors.      In  which   of  these   classes 
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Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the   following  work  is  in- 
tended to  determine. 

1756 

RICHARD  HURD  (1720-1808) 

LETTERS  ON  CHIVALRY  AND  ROMANCE 

Letter  xi 

Whence  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  classical  man- 
ners are  still  admired  and  imitated  by  the  poets,  when 
the  Gothic  have  long  since   fallen  into   disuse? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  furnish  all  that  is 
now  wanting  to  a  proper  discussion  of  the  present 
subject. 

One  great  reason  of  this  difference  certainly  was, 
that  the  ablest  writers  of  Greece  ennobled  the  system 
of  heroic  manners,  while  it  was  fresh  and  flourishing; 
and  their  works,  being  masterpieces  of  composition,  so 
fixed  the  credit  of  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that 
no  revolutions  of  time  and  taste  could  afterwards  shake 
it. 

Whereas  the  Gothic  having  been  disgraced  in  their 
infancy  by  bad  writers,  and  a  new  set  of  manners 
springing  up  before  there  were  any  better  to  do  them 
justice,  they  could  never  be  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
attempts  of  later  poets;  who  in  spite  of  prejudice,  and 
for  the  genuine  charm  of  these  highly  poetical  manners, 
did  their  utmost  to  recommend  them. 

But  further,  the  Gothic  system  was  not  only  forced 
to  wait  long  for  real  genius  to  do  it  honour;  real  genius 
was  even  very  early  employed  against  it. 

There  were  two  causes  of  this  mishap.  The  old 
romancers  had  even  outraged  the  truth  in  their  extrava- 
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gant  pictures  of  chivalry:  and  Chivalry  itself,  such  as 
it  once  had  been,  was  greatly  abated. 

So  that  men  of  sense  were  doubly  disgusted  to  find  a 
representation  of  things  unlike  to  what  they  observed 
in  real  life,  and  beyond  what  it  was  ever  possible 
should  have  existed.  However,  with  these  disadvantages 
there  was  still  so  much  of  the  old  spirit  left,  and  the 
fascination  of  these  wondrous  tales  was  so  prevalent, 
that  a  more  than  common  degree  of  sagacity  and  good 
sense  was  required  to  penetrate  the  illusion. 

It  was  one  of  this  character,  I  suppose,  that  put 
the  famous  question  to  Ariosto,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  I  shall  spare  you  the  disgust  of  hearing 
it.  Yet  long  before  his  time  an  immortal  genius  of  our 
own  (so  superior  is  the  sense  of  some  men  to  the  age 
they  live  in)  saw  as  far  into  this  matter,  as  Ariosto's 
examiner.  This  sagacious  person  was  Dan  Chaucer; 
who  in  a  reign,  that  almost  realized  the  wonders  of  ro- 
mantic chivalry,  not  only  discerned  the  absurdity  of  the 
"old  romances,  but  has  ever  ridiculed  them  with  incom- 
parable spirit. 

His  Rime  of  Sir  Topaz  in  the  Canterbury  tales,  is  a 
manifest  banter  on  these  books,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote. 
I  call  it  a  manifest  banter :  for  we  are  to  observe  that 
this  was  Chaucer's  own  tale,  and  that,  when  in  the 
progress  of  it  the  good  sense  of  the  Host  is  made  to 
break  in  upon  him,  and  interrupt  him,  Chaucer  ap- 
proves his  disgust  and,  changing  his  note  tells  the 
simple  instructive  tale  of  Melibeus,  a  moral  tale  vir- 
tuous, as  he  chooses  to  characterize  it;  to  show,  what 
sort  of  fictions  were  most  expressive  of  real  life,  and 
most  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

One  might  further  observe  that  the  Rime  of  Sir 
Topaz  itself  is  so  managed  as  with  infinite  humour  to 
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expose  the  leading  impertinences  of  chivalry,  and  their 
impertinences  only;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  different 
conduct  of  this  tale,  from  that  of  Cambuscan,  which 
Spenser  and  Milton  were  so  pleased  with,  and  which 
with  great  propriety  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Squire. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  observations  which  you 
will  take  a  pleasure  to  make  for  yourself  on  these  two 
fine  parts  of  the  Canterbury  tales.  Enough  is  said  to 
illustrate  the  point,  I  am  now  upon,  'That  these  phan- 
toms of  chivalry  had  the  misfortune  to  be  laughed  out 
of  countenance  by  men  of  sense,  before  the  substance 
of  it  had  been  fairly  and  truly  represented  by  any 
capable    writer.' 

Still,  the  principal  reason  of  all,  no  doubt,  was  that 
the  Gothic  manners  of  Chivalry,  as  springing  out  of 
the  feudal  system,  were  as  singular  as  that  system 
itself:  so  that,  when  that  political  constitution  vanished 
out  of  Europe,  the  manners  that  belonged  to  it  were  no 
longer  seen  or  understood.  There  was  no  example  of 
any  such  manners  remaining  on  the  face  of  the  Earth: 
and  as  they  never  did  subsist  but  once,  and  are  never 
likely  to  subsist  again,  people  would  be  led  of  course  to 
think  and  speak  of  them  as  romantic  and  unnatural. 
The  consequence  of  which  was  a  total  contempt  and 
rejection  of  them;  while  the  classic  manners,  as  arising 
out  of  the  customary  and  usual  situations  of  humanity, 
would  have  many  archetypes,  and  appear  natural  even 
to  those  who  saw  nothing  similar  to  them  actually 
subsisting  before  their  eyes. 

Thus,  though  the  manners  of  Homer  are  perhaps  as 
different  from  ours,  as  those  of  Chivalry  itself,  yet  as 
we  know  that  such  manners  always  belong  to  rude  and 
simple  ages  such  as  Homer  paints ;  and  actually  subsist 
at  this  day  in  countries  that  are  under  the  like  circum- 
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stances  of  barbarity,  we  readily  agree  to  call  them 
natural,  and  even  take  a  fond  pleasure  in  the  survey  of 
them. 

Your  question  then  is  easily  answered,  without  any 
obligation  to  give  up  the  Gothic  manners  as  visionary 
and  fantastic.  And  the  reason  appears,  why  the  Faery 
Queen,  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  modern  poetry, 
is  fallen  into  so  general  a  neglect  that  all  the  zeal  of 
its  commentators  is  esteemed  officious  and  impertinent, 
and  will  never  restore  it  to  those  honours  which  it  has, 
once  for  all,  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  effect,  what  way  of  persuading  the  generality  of 
readers  that  the  romantic  manners  are  to  be  accounted 
natural,  when  not  one  in  ten  thousand  knows  enough 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  in  which  they  arose,  to  believe 
they  ever  really  existed?     Poor  Spenser  then, 

...  in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pure  well-head  of  Poesie  did  dwell, 

must,  for  ought  I  can  see,  be  left  to  the  admiration  of  a 
few  lettered  and  curious  men:  while  the  many  are 
sworn  together  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  marvelous,  or, 
which  may  seem  still  harder,  to  the  moral  of  his  song. 
However  this  great  revolution  in  modern  taste  was 
brought  about  by  degrees;  and  the  steps,  that  led  to  it, 
may  be  worth  tracing  in  a  distinct  letter. 

Letter  xii. 

The  wonders  of  Chivalry  were  still  in  the  memory  of 
men,  were  still  existing,  in  some  measure,  in  real  life, 
when  Chaucer  undertook  to  expose  the  barbarous  re- 
laters  of  them. 

The  ridicule,  we  may  suppose,  hastened  the  fall  both 
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of  Chivalry  and  Romance.  At  least  from  that  time  the 
spirit  of  both  declined  very  fast,  and  at  length  fell  into 
such  discredit,  that  when  now  Spenser  arose,  and  with 
a  genius  singularly  fitted  to  immortalize  the  land  of 
faery,  he  met  with  every  difficulty  and  disadvantage  to 
obstruct  his  design. 

The  age  would  no  longer  bear  the  naked  letter  of 
these  amusing  stories;  and  the  poet  was  so  sensible  of 
the  misfortune,  that  we  find  him  apologizing  for  it  on  a 
hundred  occasions. 

But  apologies,  in  such  circumstances,  rarely  do  any 
good.  Perhaps  they  only  serve  to  betray  the  weakness 
of  the  poet's  cause,  and  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  his 
reader. 

However,  he  did  more  than  this.  He  gave  an  air  of 
mystery  to  his  subject,  and  pretended  that  his  stories 
of  knights  and  giants  were  but  the  cover  to  abundance 
of  profound  wisdom. 

In  short,  to  keep  off  the  eyes  of  the  profane  from  pry- 
ing too  nearly  into  his  subject,  he  threw  about  it  the 
mist  of  allegory:  he  moralized  his  song:  and  the  virtues 
and  vices  lay  hid  under  his  warriors  and  enchanters. 
A  contrivance  which  he  had  learned  from  his  Italian 
masters :  for  Tasso  had  condescended  to  allegorize  his 
work;  and  the  commentators  of  Ariosto  had  even  con- 
verted the  extravagances  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  into 
moral  lessons. 

And  this,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  sober  attempt  in 
comparison  of  some  projects  that  were  made  about  the 
same  time  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  old,  and  now  ex- 
piring Romances.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
idolizers  of  these  romances  did  by  them  what  the 
votaries  of  Homer  had  done  by  him.  As  the  times 
improved  and  would  less  bear  his  strange  tales,  they 
moralized   what   they    could,    and    turned    the    rest    into 
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mysteries  of  natural  science.  And  as  this  last  contri- 
vance was  principally  designed  to  cover  the  monstrous 
stories  of  the  pagan  Gods,  so  it  served  the  lovers  of 
Romance  to  palliate  the  no  less  monstrous  stories  of 
magic  and  enchantments. 


* 


But  to  return  to  Spenser;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
no  better  way  to  take  in  his  distress,  than  to  hide  his 
faery  fancies  under  the  mystic  cover  of  moral  allegory. 
The  only  favourable  circumstances  that  attended  him 
(and  this  no  doubt  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  produce  his 
untimely  project)  was,  that  he  was  somewhat  befriended 
in  these  fictions,  even  when  interpreted  according  to 
the  Letter,  by  the  romantic  Spirit  of  his  age ;  much  coun- 
tenanced, and  for  a  time  brought  into  fresh  credit,  by 
the  romantic  Elizabeth.  Her  inclination  for  the  fancies 
of  Chivalry  is  well  known;  and  obsequious  wits  and 
courtiers  would  not  be  wanting  to  feed  and  flatter  it.  In 
short,  tilts  and  tournaments  were  in  vogue:  the  Arcadia, 
and  the  Faery  Queen  were  written. 

With  these  helps  the  new  Spirit  of  Chivalry  made  a 
shift  to  support  itself  for  a  time,  when  reason  was  but 
dawning,  as  we  may  say,  and  just  about  to  gain  the 
ascendant  over  the  portentous  spectres  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Its  growing  splendour,  in  the  end,  put  them  all 
to  flight,  and  allowed  them  no  quarter  even  amongst 
the  poets.  So  that  Milton,  as  fond  as  we  have  seen  he 
was  of  the  Gothic  fictions,  durst  only  admit  them  on 
the  bye,  and  in  the  way  of  simile  and  illustration  only. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  main  reason  of  his  re- 
linquishing his  long-projected  design  of  Prince  Arthur, 
at  last,  for  that  of  Paradise  Lost;  where,  instead  of 
Giants   and    Magicians,   he   had   Angels   and   Devils    to 
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supply  him  with  the  marvelous,  with  greater  probability. 
Yet,  though  he  dropped  the  tales,  he  still  kept  to  the 
allegories  of  Spenser.  And  even  this  liberty  was  thought 
too  much,  as  appears  from  the  censure  passed  on  his 
Sin  and  Death  by  the  severer  critics. 

Thus  at  length  the  magic  of  the  old  romances  was 
perfectly  dissolved.  They  began  by  reflecting  an  image 
indeed  of  the  feudal  manners,  but  an  image  magnified 
and  distorted  by  unskilful  designers.  Common  sense 
being  offended  with  these  perversions  of  truth  and 
nature  (still  accounted  the  more  monstrous,  as  the  an- 
cient manners  they  pretended  to  copy  after,  were  now 
disused,  and  of  most  men  forgotten)  the  next  step  was 
to  have  recourse  to  allegories.  Under  this  disguise  they 
walked  the  world  a  while;  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  ,>contrivan,ce  making  some 
amends,  and  being  accepted  as  a  sort  of  apology  for 
the  absurdity  of  the  literal  story. 

Under  this  form  the  tales  of  faery  kept  their  ground, 
and  even  made  their  fortune  at  court;  where  they  be- 
came, for  two  or  three  reigns,  the  ordinary  entertain- 
ment of  princes.  But  reason,  in  the  end,  (assisted  how- 
ever by  party  and  religious  prejudices)  drove  them  off 
the  scene,  and  would  endure  these  lying  wonders,  neither 
in  their  own  proper  shape,  nor  as  masked  in  figures. 

Henceforth,  the  taste  in  wit  and  poetry  took  a  new 
turn:  and  fancy,  that  had  wantoned  it  so  long  in  the 
world  of  fiction,  was  now  constrained,  against  her  will, 
to  ally  herself  with  strict  truth,  if  she  would  gain  ad- 
mittance into  reasonable  company. 

What  we  have  gotten  by  this  revolution,  you  will 
say,  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  What  we  have  lost, 
is  a  world  of  fine  fabling;  the  illusion  of  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  charmed  Spirit;  that,  in  spite  of  philos- 
ophy  and   fashion.   Faery    Spenser    still    ranks    highest 
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among  the  Poets;  I  mean  with  all  those  who  are  either 
come  of  that  house,  or  have  kindness  for  it. 

Earth-bom  critics,  my  friend,  may  blaspheme, 

But  all  the  Gods  are  ravished  with  delight 

Of  his  celestial  Song,  and  music's  wondrous  might. 

1762 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  (1709-1784) 

LONDON 

A   POEM   IN   IMITATION    OF   THE   THIRD   SATIRE    OP   JUVENAL 

Tho'  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel. 
When  injur'd  Thales  bids  the  town  farewel. 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts   his   choice   commend, 
I    praise   the   hermit,   but   regret   the    friend. 
Who  now  resolves   from,  vice   and   London   far, 
To  breathe   in  distant   fields   a   purer   air. 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  wou'd  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibernia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand?         10 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay: 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains,  20 
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On  Thames's  banks^  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 

Where  Greenwich   smiles   upon  the  silver   flood: 

Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  birth. 

We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth; 

In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 

And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view; 

Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 

The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain^ 

Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd, 

Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest.  80 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighb'ring  town. 

'Since  worth,'  he  cries,  *in  these  degen'rate  days 
Wants  ev'n  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise; 
In  those  curs'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded   science  toils   in  vain; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress. 
And  ev'ry  moment  leaves  my  little  less ;  40 

While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vig'rous  revels  in  my  veins; 
Grant  me,  kind  heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place,. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  nature's  painting  gay; 
Where  once  the  harrass'd  Briton  found  repose. 
And  safe  in  poverty  defy'd  his  foes; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  pow'rs,  indulgent  give. 
Let  —  live  here,  for  —  has  learn'd  to  live.  50 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away. 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
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And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

'Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 
Collect  a  tax,  or   farm  a   lottery; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  licens'd  stage. 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age.  60 

'Heroes,  proceed!  what  bounds  your  pride  shall  hold? 
What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  pow'r  and  gold.^ 
Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o'erthrown. 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 
To  such,  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  giv'n. 
When  publick  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  heav'n: 
But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me, 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  tho'  Britain's  court  he  sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing;  70 

A  statesman's  logick  unconvinc'd  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Gazetteer; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H y's  jest. 

'Others  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtler  art, 
Can   sap   the   principles,   or   taint   the   heart; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  -virgin's  innocence  away.  . 

rWell  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustick  tongue/ 
VN^'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong,  80 

Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

'For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears? 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlb'rough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glitt'ring  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay.  90 
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'^'The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites,  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London  !  the  needy  villain's   gen'ral  home. 
The  common  shore  of  Paris,  and  of  Rome; 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  lik^this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolisi 

'Illustrious  Edward  !  from  the  realms  of  day. 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey;  100 

Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace. 
The  rustick  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace. 
But  lost  in  thoughtless  ease,  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away. 
Of  France  the  mimick,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

'All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court. 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politicks  import;  110 

Obsequious,  artful,  voluble  and  gay. 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape. 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a  clap: 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

*Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that,  from  slav'ry  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henrv's  victories;  120 

If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain? 

'Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite: 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true,  where-e'er  he  goes. 
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Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows; 

In  ev'ry  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 

From  ev'ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 

These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 

Strain  out  with  fault'ring  diffidence  a  lie.  130 

And  gain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

'Besides,  with  justice  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wond'rous  talents   for  the  stage: 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimick's  art, 
Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions   to   embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face; 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear,         140 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear, 
And  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend? 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  in  a  whore; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear  150 

He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

'For  arts  like  these  prefer'd,  admir'd,  caress'd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-plac'd  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

'By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free. 
All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  poverty. 
This,   only  this,   the   rigid   law   pursues,  160 
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This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 

The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak, 

Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke; 

With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harrass  the  distress'd. 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest; 

Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  gen'rous  heart, 

Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

'Has  heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor,  170 

No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  ev'ry  where  confess'd, 

Sj^OWRISES    WORTH,    BY    POVERTY    DEPRESs'd  I 

But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold; 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd,  IW) 

The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

'But  hark!  th'  a j6f righted  crowd's  tumultuous  cries 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies: 
.  Rais'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and  pow*r. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bow'r. 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  th*  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
Then  thro'  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam,         190 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

'Should  heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth  confound. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground. 
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Swift  o*er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies. 

And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies; 

The  laureat  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate. 

How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate; 

With  well-feign'd  gratitude  the  pension'd  band  200 

Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 

See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 

And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 

The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 

And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before: 

Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great. 

The  polish'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 

Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 

And  hopes  from  angry  heav'n  another  fire. 

*Could'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content,      210 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent; 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat. 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flow'rs. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bow'rs; 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 

There  ev'ry  bush  with  nature's  musick  rings,  220 

There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

'Prepare  for  death,  if  liere  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 

'Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man; 
Some  frolick  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
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'Yet  ev'n  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay,  230 

Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way; 
Flush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine; 
ATanhey  nrark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

'In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you  close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose: 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest,  240 

And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 

'Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn  die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking  land: 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king. 

'A  single  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain; 
Fair  Justice  then,  without  constraint  ador'd,  250 

Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the  sword; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known; 
Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  diff'rent  from  our  own ! 

'Much  could  I  add, — but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land: 
Farewel ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune  spent, 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent; 
And  tir'd  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 
In  angry  numbers  warn'st  succeeding  times; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid,  260 

Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page.' 

1738 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.     GARRICK    AT    THE    OPENING    OF    THE 
THEATRE-ROYAL,    DRURY-LANE,    1747 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakespeare  rose; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new: 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule;  10 

His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach,  essay'd  the  heart; 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakespeare's  flame; 
Themselves  they  studied;  as  they  felt,  they  writ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit.  20 

Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were  strong; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long: 
Till  shame  regain'd  the  post  that  sense  betray'd. 
And  virtue  call'd  oblivion  to  her  aid. 
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Then  crush'd  by  rules,  and  waken'd  as   refin'd. 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd;  30 

From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd  tho'  nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit; 
Exulting  folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day. 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage?  40 

Perhaps  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  died, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  th'  effects  of  chance) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that  here  by  fortune  plac'd. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day.  50 

IAh !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 
*^  Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  yon  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die 
'Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescu'd  nature  and  reviving  sense; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe;  60 

Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

1747 
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LINES 


WRITTEN    IN    RIDICULE    OF     CERTAIN     POEMS 
PUBLISHED    IN    1777 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view,  v^ 


v 


All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new;         i  V 
Endless  labour  all  along,  /^V^ 

Endless  labour  to  be  wrong;       ^^ 

Phrase  that  time  has  flung  away. 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 

BURLESQUE 

OF  THE  MODERN  VERSIFICATIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
LEGENDARY    TALES  v\  -^iv 

AN    IMPROMPTU 

The   tender   infant,   meek   and   mild. 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child,  ^  , 

But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on.  V^ 

IMITATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  ****^^'         ^\-> 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell  n  *  -0 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  grey;  ^x^ 

Strike  thy  bosom,  Sage,  and  tell         ^^ 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 


'Ik 
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Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scare  repress'd  the  starting  tear. 
When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 
• 

ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  DR.  ROBERT  LEVET 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our   social   comforts   drop   away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 

Sec   Levet  to  tlie  grave  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind;  10 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

When   fainting  nature  call'd   for  aid. 

And  hovering  death  prepar'd  the  blow. 
His  vigorous  remedy  display 'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die.  20 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain   disdain'd   by   pride; 
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The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supply'd. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void;  , 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by;  30 

His  frame  was  firm — ^his  powers  were  bright, 
Tho'  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery,  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his   soul  the  nearest  way. 

.^  1782 

LIFE  OF  GRAY 

Thomas  Gray,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrive- 
ner of  London,  was  born  in  Cornhill,  November  26, 
1716.  His  grammatical  education  he  received  at  Eton 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother, 
then  assistant  to  Dr.  George;  and  when  he  left  school, 
in  1734,  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to 
most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date 
their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and  happiness ;  but 
Gray  seems  to  have  been  very  little  delighted  with 
academical  gratifications ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither 
the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived 
sullenlv    on    to    the    t'me    when    his    attendance    on    lee- 
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tures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  pro- 
fess the  Common  Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at 
Eton,  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy;  and  Gray's 
Letters  contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many  parts 
of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships  are  easily 
dissolved:  at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted;  and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was 
by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however  without  prejudice  on 
the  world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  consciousness  of 
their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  compliances  of 
servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  association  with  su- 
periors to  watch  their  own  dignity  with  troublesome 
and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  inde- 
pendence to  exact  that  attention  which  they  refuse  to 
pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the 
rest  of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant  to 
them  both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional servant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  1741,  and  in 
about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his  father;  who 
had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  of  money  upon  a  new 
house,  so  much  lessened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himself  too  poor  to  study  the  law.  He  therefore  re- 
tired to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  after  became  Bache- 
lor of  Civil  Law;  and  where,  without  liking  the  place 
or  its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he  passed, 
except  a  short  residence  in  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the 
son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he 
appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and  who  deserved 
his  esteem  by  the  powers  which  he  shews  in  his  Letters, 
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and  in  the  Ode  to  May,  which  Mr.  Mason  has  pre- 
served, as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when 
Gray  sent  him  part  of  Agrippina,  a  tragedy  that  he  had 
just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably  inter- 
cepted the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which  the  judg- 
ment of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was  certainly  no 
loss  to  the  English  stage  that  Agrippina  was  never 
finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  first  to  have  applied 
himself  seriously  to  poetry;  for  in  this  year  were  pro- 
duced the  Ode  to  Spring,  his  Prospect  of  Eton,  and  his 
Ode  to  Adversity.  He  began  likewise  a  Latin  Poem, 
De  PrincipUs  Cogitandi. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason, 
that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin 
poetry;  perhaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had 
prosecuted  his  design;  for  though  there  is  at  present 
some  embarrassment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  harsh- 
ness in  his  Lyrick  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language 
is  such  as  very  few  possess;  and  his  lines,  even  when 
imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  practice  would 
quickly  have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous 
what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and 
enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  purpose  than  of 
improving  and  amusing  himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  be- 
ing selected  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall,  brought  him  a 
companion  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal 
of  admiration,  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger  and  the  coldness  of  a 
critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  The 
Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;  and  the  year  afterwards 
attempted  a  poem  of  more  importance,  on  Government 
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and  Education,  of  which  the  fragments  which  remain 
have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed  Elegy 
in  the  Church-yard,  which,  finding  its  wav  into  a  Maga- 
zine, first,   I   believe,  made  him  known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this  time 
gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called  A  Long 
Story,  which  adds  little  to  Gray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753),  with 
designs,  by  Mr.  Bentley:  and,  that  they  might  in  some 
form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one  side  of  each  leaf 
was  printed.  I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recom- 
mended each  other  so  well,  that  the  whole  impression 
was  soon  bought.     This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men  of  the 
college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  them- 
selves with  disturbing  him  by  frequent  and  troublesome 
noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and 
contemptuous.  This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a 
while,  he  represented  to  the  governors  of  the  society, 
among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends;  and,  finding 
his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to  Pem- 
broke-hall. 

In  1757  he  published  The  Progress  of  Poetry  and 
The  Bard,  two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of 
poetry  were  at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amaze- 
ment. Some  that  tried  them  <;onfessed  their  inability 
to  understand  them,  though  Warburton  said  that  they 
were  understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire.  Gar- 
rick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some  hardy 
champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect,  and 
in  a  short  time  many  were  content  to  be  shewn  beauties 
which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's   reputation   was   now   so   high,   that   after   the 
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death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the 
laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  from 
Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he 
resided  near  three  years,  reading  and  transcribing; 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  very  little  affected 
by  two  odes  on  Oblivion  and  Obscurity,  in  which  his 
Lyrick  performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  con- 
tempt and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge 
died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  cockered  and  spirited  up, 
till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a  civil  re- 
fusal; and  the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocker,  the 
tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his 
health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change  of  place, 
he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which 
his  account,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and 
elegant;  for  as  his  comprehension  was  ample,  his  curi- 
osity extended  to  all  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances 
of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events.  He 
naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie, 
whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man. 
The  Mareschal  College  at  Aberdeen  offered  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which,  having  omitted  to 
take  it  at   Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to   refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain,  was  at  last 
given  him  without  solicitation.  The  Professorship  of 
History  became  again  vacant,  and  he  received  (1768) 
an  offer  of  it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted, 
and  retained  it  to  his  death;  always  designing  lectures, 
but  never  reading  them;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of  duty, 
and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs  of  reforma- 
tion,  and  with   a  resolution  which   he  believed  himself 
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to  have  made  of  resigning  the  office,  if  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  discharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he 
visited  (1769)  Westmpreland  and  Cumberland.  He 
that  reads  his  epistolary  narration  wishes,  that  to  travel, 
and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employ- 
ment; but  it  is  by  studying  at  home  that  we  must  ob- 
tain the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence  and  im- 
provement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end. 
The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained  many  weak 
attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medi- 
cines, produced  strong  convulsions  which  (July  30, 
1771)   terminated  in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason 
has  done,  from  a  Letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias 
in  Cornwall;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmest  well- 
wisher  to  believe  it  true. 

'Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  pro- 
found parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially  but 
thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history,  both 
natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  the  original  historians 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  anti- 
quarian. Criticism,  metaphysicks,  morals,  politicks, 
made  a  principal  part  of  his  study;  Voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had 
a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  garden- 
ing. With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation 
must  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertaining; 
but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
humanity.  There  is  no  character  without  some  speck, 
some  imperfection;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy. 
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and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  science.  He  also  had,  in  some  degree, 
that  weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in 
Mr.  Congreve:  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  thev  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for- 
tune, or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amuse- 
ment. Perhaps  it  may  be  said.  What  signifies  so  much 
knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little.''  Is  it  worth 
taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few 
poems?  But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was, 
to  others,  at  least  innocently  employed;  to  himself,  cer- 
tainly beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably;  he  was 
every  day  making  some  new  acquisition  in  science;  his 
mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were  shewn  to 
him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was  taught  to  consider 
everything  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.' 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  re- 
marked, that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected  most  before 
those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please;  and  that  he  is 
unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  rea- 
son of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  whom 
he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  slight  inspection 
of  his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me, 
is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  grasp;  that  his  curiosity 
was  unlimited,  and  his  judgment  cultiv^ated;  that  he 
was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all, 
but  that   he   was   fastidious   and   hard   to   please.      His 
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contempt  however  is  often  employed,  where  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity.  His 
short  account  of  Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

'You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury 
came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue;  I  will  tell  you: 
first,  he  was  a  lord;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any 
of  his  readers;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe 
what  they  do  not  understand;  fourthly,  they  will  be- 
lieve anything  at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where;  sixthly,  he  was 
reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more 
than  he  said.  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons?  An 
interval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  destroyed 
the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners:  vanity 
is  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter;  for  a  new  road 
is  become  an  old  one.' 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money;  and 
that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very  willing 
to  help  the  necessitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not 
write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then  correct  them, 
but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  com- 
position; and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that 
he  could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy 
moments ;  a  f antastick  foppery,  to  which  my  kindness 
for  a  man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered;  and  I  hope 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  con- 
fess that  I   contemplate  it,  with  less  pleasure  than  his 

life.  );)^^ 

His   Ode  on   Spring  has   something  poetical,  both  in 
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the  language  and  the  thought;  but  the  language  is  too 
luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There 
has  of  late  arisen  a  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives,  de- 
rived from  substantives,  the  termination  of  participles; 
such  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  daisied  bank;  but  I  was 
sorry  to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the 
honied  Spring.  The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  stale; 
the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtless  by  its  author 
considered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In 
the  first  stanza  the  azure  flowers  that  blow,  shew  reso- 
lutely a  rhyme  is  sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily 
be  found.  Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense;  but  there  is  good 
use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines. 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise.^ 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ^ 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second 
only  to  the  cat.  The  sixth  stanza  contains  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  a  favourite  has  no  friend;  but  the  last 
ends  in  a  pointed  sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  pur- 
pose; if  what  glistered  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water;  and,  if  she  had,  would 
not  less  have  been  drowned. 

The  Prospect  of  Eton  College  suggests  nothing  to 
Gray,  which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and 
feel.  His  supplication  to  father  Thames,  to  tell  him 
who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of  know- 
ing than  himself.  His  epithet  buxom  health  is  not 
elegant;  he  seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray 
thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  re- 
mote  from  common  use ;  finding  in  Dryden  honey  red- 
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olent  of  Spring,  an  expression  that  reaches  the  utmost 
limits  of  our  language^  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more  be- 
yond apprehension,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent  of 
joy  and  youth. 

Of  the  Ode  on  Adversity,  the  hint  was  at  first  taken 
from  0  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antiumj  but  Gray  has 
excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments, 
and  by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once 
poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by  slight  objections 
violate  the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  Wonderful 
Wonder  of  Wonders,  the  two  Sister  Odes ;  by  wliich, 
though  either  \-ulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at 
first  universally  rejected  them,  many  have  been  since 
persuaded  to  think  themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of 
those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of  The 
Progress  of  Poetry. 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images 
of  spreading  sound  and  running  -water.  A  stream  of 
musich  may  be  allowed;  but  where  does  Musich,  however 
smooth  and  strong,  after  having  visited  the  verdant 
vales,  roxL'l  do7cn  the  steep  amain,  so  as  that  rocks  and 
"nodding  gloves  rebellow'  to  the  roar?  If  this  be  said 
of  Musick,  it  is  nonsense;  if  it  be  said  of  Water,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and  Jove's 
eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains 
to  chase  a  schoolboy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that  it  is 
drawn  from  Mythology,  though  such  as  may  be  more 
easily  assimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  velvet-green  has 
something  of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn 
from  Art  degrades  Nature.     Gray  is  too  fond  of  words 
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arbitrarily  compounded.  Many -twinkling  was  formerly 
censured  as  not  analogical;  we  may  say  many-spotted, 
but  scarcely  many-spotting.  This  stanza,  however,  has 
something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours 
to  tell  of  something,  and  would  have  told  it,  had  it  not 
been  crossed  by  Hyperion:  the  second  describes  well 
enough  the  universal  prevalence  of  Poetry;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  conclusion  will  not  rise  from  the  prem- 
ises. The  caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of 
Chili  are  not  the  residences  of  Glory  amd  generous 
shame.  But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always  together 
is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who 
resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  Delphi,  and  Egean, 
and  lUssus,  and  Meander,  and  hallowed  fountain  and 
solemn  sound;  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of 
cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away.  His  posi- 
tion is  at  last  false:  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
from  whom  he  derives  our  first  school  of  Poetry,  Italy 
was  overrun  by  tyrant  power  and  coward  vice;  nor  was 
our  state  much  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the 
Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological 
birth  of  Shakespeare.  What  is  said  of  that  mighty 
genius  is  true;  but  it  is  not  said  happily:  tlie  real 
effects  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out  of  sight  by 
the  pomp  of  machinery.  Where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill 
the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than  useless;  tiie  counterfeit 
debases  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it 
caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  sup- 
position surely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  hap- 
pily imagined.     But  the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two 
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coursers,  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

The  Bard  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti 
and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy 
of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original; 
and,  if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and 
animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right. 
There  is  in  The  Bard  more  force,  more  thought,  and 
more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less  than  to  invent,  and 
the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans  credible;  but 
its  revival  disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falsehood.     Incredulus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's 
bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres  and  predic- 
tions, has  little  difficulty,  for  he  that  forsakes  the  prob- 
able may  always  find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little 
use;  we  are  affected  only  as  we  believe;  we  are  improved 
only  as  we  find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I 
do  not  see  that  The  Bard  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or 
political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes;  the 
ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures, 
and  consequently  before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from 
their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been 
celebrated;  but  technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only 
to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rush 
abruptly  upon  his  subject,  that  has  read  the  ballad 
of  Johnny  Armstrong, 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  ruin,  ruth- 
less, helm  or  hauberk,  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem 
that  endeavours  at  sublimity. 
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In  the  second  stanza  The  Bard  is  well  described;  but 
in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  myth- 
ology. When  we  are  told  that  Cadxcallo  hush'd  the 
stormy  main,  and  that  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon 
hcnv  his  cloud-top^d  head,  attention  recoils  from  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed,  as 
he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards;  but  their  texture, 
however,  was  very  properly  the  work  of  female  powers, 
as  the  art  of  spinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another 
mythology.  Theft  is  always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made 
weavers  of  slaughtered  bards,  by  a  fiction  outrageous 
and  incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to  Weave 
the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,  perhaps  with  no  great 
propriety;  for  it  is  by  crossing  the  woof  with  the  warp 
that  the  men  weave  the  web  or  piece;  and  the  first 
line  was  dearly  bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched 
correspondent.  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended, 
I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indis- 
tinct. Thirst  and  Hunger  are  not  alike;  and  their 
features,  to  make  the  imagery  perfect,  should  have  been 
discriminated.  We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how 
towers  are  fed.  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  par- 
ticular faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode  might 
have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of  better  example ; 
but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expense  of 
thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations 
of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike,  rather  than  please ; 
the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the  language 
is  laboured  into  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer 
seems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence.     Double,  double. 
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toil  and  trouble.  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity, 
and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his 
struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust;  a 
man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  industry, 
could  not  but  produce  something  valuable.  When  he 
pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said  that  a  good  design  was 
ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  poetry  de- 
serve praise;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often 
improved;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the  language  of 
other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur 
with  the  common  reader;  for  by  the  conunon  sense  of 
readers  uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all 
the  refinements  of  subtility  and  the  dogmatism  of  learn- 
ing, must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours. 
The  Church-yard  abounds  with  images  which  find  a 
mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which 
every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas  begin- 
ning Yet  even  these  hones^  are  to  me  original:  I  have 
never  seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place;  yet  he  that 
reads  them  here,  persuades  himself  that  he  has  often 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been 
vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 

LIFE  OF  POPE 

One  of  his  [Pope's]  greatest  though  of  his  earliest 
works  is  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  which,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first 
critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  it  exhibits  everjf,,  mode  of 
excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify  diddTctic  com- 
position,  selection  of   matter,   novelty   of   arrangement. 
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justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  pro- 
priety of  digression,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing 
to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he  that  delights  himself 
with  observing  that  such  powers  may  be  so  soon  at- 
tained, cannot  but  grieve  to  think  that  life  was  ever 
after  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Essay 
would  be  unprofitably  tedious;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  student's  progress  in 
the  sciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps, 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  English  poetry  can  show.  A 
simile,  to  be  perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble 
the  subject;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with  greater 
dignity;  but  either  of  these  qualities  may  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it.  In  didactic  poetry,  of  which  the  great 
purpose  is  instruction,  a  simile  may  be  praised  which 
illustrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble;  in  heroics,  that 
may  be  admitted  which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not 
illustrate.  That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleasing 
image;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  episode.  To 
this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that  circumstances  were 
sometimes  added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  served 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what  Perrault 
ludicrously  called  comparisons  with  a  long  tail.  In 
their  similes  the  greatest  M^riters  have  sometimes  failed; 
the  ship  race,  compared  with  the  chariot  race,  is  neither 
illustrated  nor  aggrandised;  land  and  water  make  all 
the  difference:  when  Apollo,  running  after  Daphne, 
is  likened  to  a  greyhound  chasing  a  hare,  there  is  noth- 
ing gained ;  the  ideas  of  pursuit  and  flight  are  too  plain 
to  be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god   are   not   represented   much   to   their    advantage,   by 
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a  hare  and  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has  no  useless 
parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by  itself;  it  makes 
the  foregoing  position  better  understood,  and  enables 
it  to  take  faster  hold  on  the  attention;  it  assists  the 
apprehension,  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated  para- 
graph, in  which  it  is  directed  that  the  sound  should  seem 
an  echo  of  the  sense;  a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed 
to  have  observed  beyond  any  other  English  poet. 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire 
of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits 
and  imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can  furnish  this 
representation  are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered 
singly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced. 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  exhibit  the 
noises  which  they  express,  as  thump,  rattle,  grozcl, 
hiss.  These,  however,  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  use  but  when 
the  sound  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronuncia- 
tion was  in  the  dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages capable  of  considerable  variety ;  but  that  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration,  and 
different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expressed  by 
verses  rapid  or  slow,  without  much  attention  of  the 
writer,  when  the  image  had  full  possession  of  his  fancy; 
but  our  language  ha\'ing  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  resem- 
blances, I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely  from  the  am- 
biguity of  words;  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  relation 
between  a  soft  line  and  soft  couch,  or  between  hard 
syllables  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified; 
and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that  even  in  such  resem- 
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blances  the  mind  often  governs  the  ear,  and  the  sounds 
are  estimated  by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempts  has  been  to  describe  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  up- 
ward, and  roll  violently  back?  But  set  the  same  num- 
bers to  another  sense; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 

Cheer'd    the    rough    road,    we    wished    the    rough    road 

long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was   fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much 
of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of  num- 
bers can  fix  the  principles  of  representative  harmony, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  poet,  who  tells 
us  that 

When  Ajax  strives — the  words  move  slow. 
Not  so  whcja  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies    o'er    th'    unbending    corn,    and    skims    along   the 
main; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praise 
of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  tried  another  experiment 
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upon    sound   and    time,    and    produced   this    memorable 
triplet : 

Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the 
march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by  the  sam^e 
poet  in  the  same  sequence  of  syllables,  except  that  the 
exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness  by  one 
time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness.  Beauties  of  this 
kind  are  commonly  fancied;  and  when  real,  are  technical 
and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  accumulated  on  The  Rape 
of  the  Loch  by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critic 
to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
Of  that  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather  be 
now  enquired  from  what  sources  the  power  of  pleasing 
is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity, 
has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very 
happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  The 
heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention:  we  should 
have  turned  away  from  a  contest  between  Venus  and 
Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  persons  always 
excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity;  they  may  pro- 
duce effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions ;  when  the  phan- 
tom is  put  in  motion  it  dissolves;  thus  Discord  rnaj 
raise  a  mutiny,  but  Discord  cannot  conduct  a  march, 
nor  besiege  a  town.  Pope  brought  into  view  a  new  race 
of  Beings,  with  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to 
their  operation.  The  sylphs  and  gnomes  act  at  the 
toilet  and  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and  more  power- 
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ful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean,  or  the  field 
of  battle;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their 
proper  mischief.  Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  this  petty  nation;  a  charge 
which  might  with  more  justice  have  been  brought 
against  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  who  doubtless  adopted 
the  religious  system  of  his  country;  for  what  is  there 
but  the  names  of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  in- 
vented? Has  he  not  assigned  them  characters  and 
operations  never  heard  of  before?  Has  he  not,  at  least, 
given  them  their  first  poetical  existence?  If  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing 
original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New 
things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar  things  are  made 
new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before, 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that 
the  reader  seeks  no  further  information,  but  imme- 
diately mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their 
interests,  and  attends  their  pursuits,  loves  a  sylph,  and 
detests  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph 
will  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  below  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  common  life;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded,  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day  is  here  brought  before 
us  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though 
nothing  is  disguised,  every  thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel 
all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  from  which  we  have 
a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiously  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh 
at  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  sex.  It  is 
therefore  without  justice  that  Dennis  charges  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock  with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  rea- 
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son  sets  it  below  the  Lutrin,  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor 
Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better  than  he  found 
it;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded,  it  were  easy  to  tell 
who  would  have  deserved  most  from  public  gratitude. 
The  freaks,  and  humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of 
women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill 
houses  with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many 
centuries.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  misery 
of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  single  crush  of  over- 
whelming evil,  but  from  small  vexations  continually 
repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise,  that  the  machinery 
is  superfluous;  that,  by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural 
occupation,  the  main  event  is  neither  hastened  nor  re- 
tarded. To  this  charge  an  efficacious  answer  is  not 
easily  made.  The  sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  op- 
pose, and  it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  intermingled 
with  their  action.  Other  parts  may  likewise  be  charged 
with  want  of  connection;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be 
spared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she 
was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  those  who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  perhaps 
are  faults;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so  much  ex- 
cellence ! 

>  •  •  • 

The  Essay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
long  consideration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiest  of 
Pope's  performances.  The  subject  is  perhaps  not  very 
proper  for  poetry,  and  the  poet  was  not  sufficiently 
master  of  his  subject;  metaphysical  morality  was  to 
him  a  new  study,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and. 
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supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in  haste 
to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us, 
in  the  first  Epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  such  as  man- 
kind, because  Infinite  Excellence  can  do  only  what  is 
best.  He  finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  some- 
where and  that  all  the  question  is  whether  man  be  in  a 
wrong  place.  Surely,  if,  according  to  the  poet's  Leibni- 
tian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought  to  be,  only 
because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the  right 
place,  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But  what  is 
meant  by  somerchere  and  place,  and  wrong  place,  it  had 
been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who  had  probably  never  asked 
himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wisdom,  he 
tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he 
does  not  know  himself;  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that 
the  order  of  the  universe  is  beyond  our  comprehension ; 
an  opinion  not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a 
chain  of  subordinate  beings  from  infinite  to  nothing, 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant. 
But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which,  without  his  help, 
he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the  position  that  though 
we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wise. 

This  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  genius,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  imagery, 
and  the  seductive  powers  of  eloquence.  Never  was 
penury  of  knowledge  and  \^ilgarity  of  sentiment  so  hap- 
pily disguised.  The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though 
h^  learns  notliing ;  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurse. 
When  these  wonder-working  sounds  sink  into  sense,  and 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Essay,  disrobed  of  its  ornaments, 
is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence,  what  shall 
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we  discover?  That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our 
Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant;  that  we  do  not  up- 
hold the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  could  not  make 
one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are  made.  We 
may  learn  yet  more;  that  the  arts  of  human  life  were 
copied  from  the  instinctive  operations  of  other  animals ; 
that  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that 
man  was  made  for  geese.  To  these  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral  instructions 
equally  new;  that  self-interest,  well  understood,  will 
produce  social  concord;  that  men  are  mutual  gainers 
by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by 
good ;  that  human  advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious, 
of  uncertain  duration,  and  doubtful  effect;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it  well; 
that  virtue  only  is  our  own;  and  that  happiness  is 
always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search  may 
venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before;  but 
it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by  such  a  blaze  of 
embellishment,  or  such  sweetness  of  melody.  The  vigor- 
ous contraction  of  some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  ampli- 
fication of  others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses, 
enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judg- 
ment by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs;  yet  if  I  had  under- 
taken to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  composition  be- 
fore a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select  the  Essay  on 
Man;  for  it  contains  more  lines  unsuccessfully  laboured, 
more  harshness  of  diction,  more  thoughts  imperfectly 
expressed,  more  levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heavi- 
ness without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works. 
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THE    RAMBLER.      No.    121. 

I  HAVE  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
universities,  that  among  the  youth  from  whom  the  next 
swarm  of  reasoners  is  to  learn  philosophy,  and  the  next 
flight  of  beauties  to  hear  elegies  and  sonnets,  there  are 
many,  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  by  books  and  medi- 
tation to  form  their  own  opinions,  content  themselves 
with  the  secondary  knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench 
in  a  coffee-house  can  supply;  and  without  any  examina- 
tion of  distinction,  adopt  the  criticisms  and  remarks, 
which  happen  to  drop  from  those,  who  have  risen^  by 
merit  or  fortune,  to  reputation  and  authority. 

These  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  correspond- 
ent stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes;  and  seems 
desirous  that  they  should  be  made  ashamed  of  lazy  sub- 
mission, and  animated  to  attempts  after  new  discoveries, 
and  original  sentiments. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehement, 
acrimonious  and  severe.  For  as  they  seldom  compre- 
hend at  once  all  the  consequences  of  a  position,  or 
perceive  the  difficulties  by  which  cooler  and  more  experi- 
enced reasoners  are  restrained  from  confidence,  they 
form  their  conclusions  with  great  precipitance.  Seeing 
nothing  that  can  darken  or  embarrass  the  question,  they 
expect  to  find  their  own  opinion  universally  prevalent, 
and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty  and  hesitation 
to  want  of  honesty,  rather  than  of  knowledge.  I  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  reproached  by  my  lively  cor- 
respondent, when  it  shall  be  found,  that  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  persecute  these  collectors  of  fortuitous 
knowledge  with  the  severity  required;  yet,  as  I  am  now 
too  old  to  be  much  pained  by  hasty  censure,  I  shall  not 
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be  afraid  of  taking  into  protection  those  whom  I  think 
condemned  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  cause. 

He  that  adopts  the  sentiments  of  another,  whom  he 
has  reason  to  believe  wiser  than  himself,  is  only  to  be 
blamed  when  he  claims  the  honours  which  are  not  due 
but  to  the  author,  and  endeavours  to  deceive  the  world 
into  praise  and  veneration;  for,  to  learn,  is  the  proper 
business  of  youth;  and  whether  we  increase  our  knowl- 
edge by  books  or  by  conversation,  we  are  equally  in- 
debted to  foreign  assistance. 

The  greater  part  of  students  are  not  born  with  abili- 
ties to  construct  systems,  or  advance  knowledge;  nor 
can  have  any  hope  beyond  that  of  becoming  intelligent 
hearers  in  the  schools  of  art,  being  able  to  comprehend 
what  others  discover,  and  to  remember  what  others 
teach.  Even  those  to  whom  Providence  hath  allotted 
greater  strength  of  understanding,  can  expect  only  to 
improve  a  single  science.  In  every  other  part  of  learn- 
ing, they  must  be  content  to  follow  opinions,  which  they 
are  not  able  to  examine;  and,  even  in  that  which  they 
claim  as  peculiarly  their  own,  can  seldom  add  more 
than  some  small  particle  of  knowledge,  to  the  hereditary 
stock  devolved  to  them  from  ancient  times,  the  col- 
lective labour  of  a  thousand  intellects. 

In  science,  which  being  fixed  and  limited,  admits  of 
no  other  variety  than  such  as  arises  from  new  methods 
of  distribution,  or  new  arts  of  illustration,  the  neces- 
sity of  following  the  traces  of  our  predecessors  is  indis- 
putably evident;  but  there  appears  no  reason,  why  imag- 
ination should  be  subject  to  the  same  restraint.  It 
might  be  conceived,  that  of  those  who  profess  to  forsake 
the  narrow  paths  of  truth,  every  one  may  deviate  towards 
a  different  point,  since  though  rectitude  is  uniform  and 
fixed,  obliquity  may  be  infinitely  diversified.  The  roads 
of  science  are   narrow,  so  that  they  who  travel   them^ 
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must  either  follow  or  meet  one  another;  but  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  possibility,  wliich  fiction  claims 
for  her  dominion,  there  are  surely  a  thousand  recesses 
unexplored,  a  thousand  flowers  unplucked,  a  thousand 
fountains  unexhausted,  combinations  of  imagery  yet  un- 
observed, and  races  of  ideal  inhabitants  not  hitherto  de- 
scribed. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  persuade,  or  reason  evince, 
experience  can  boast  of  very  few  additions  to  ancient 
fable.  The  wars  of  Troy,  and  the  travels  of  Ulysses, 
have  furnished  almost  all  succeeding  poets  with  inci- 
dents, characters,  and  sentiments.  The  Romans  are 
confessed  to  have  attempted  little  more  than  to  display 
in  their  own  language  the  inventions  of  the  Greeks. 
There  is,  in  all  their  writings,  such  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  allusions  to  the  tales  of  the  fabulous  age,  that 
they  must  be  confessed  often  to  want  that  power  of 
giving  pleasure  which  novelty  supplies;  nor  can  we 
wonder  that  they  excelled  so  much  in  the  graces  of 
diction,  when  we  consider  how  rarely  they  were  em- 
ployed in  search  of  new  thoughts. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  Mantuan  poet  can  extol 
him  for  little  more  than  the  skill  with  which  he  has, 
by  making  his  hero  both  a  traveller  and  a  warrior, 
united  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one 
composition:  yet  his  judgment  was  sometimes  overborne, 
by  his  avarice  of  the  Homeric  treasures ;  and,  for  fear 
of  suffering  a  sparkling  ornament  to  be  lost,  he  has 
inserted  it  where  it  cannot  shine  with  its  original 
splendour. 

When  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regions,  he  found, 
among  the  heroes  that  perished  at  Troy,  his  competitor 
Ajax,  who,  when  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  madness  of  disap- 
pointment.    He  still  appeared  to  resent,  as  on  earth,  his 
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loss  and  disgrace.  Ulysses  endeavoured  to  pacify  him 
"with  praises  and  submissions;  but  Ajax  walked  away 
without  reply.  This  passage  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  eminently  beautiful;  because  Ajax,  the  haughty 
chief,  the  unlettered  soldier,  of  unshaken  courage,  of 
immoveable  constancy,  but  without  the  power  of  recom- 
mending his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his 
assertions  by  any  other  argument  than  the  sword,  had 
no  way  of  making  his  anger  kno-vvn,  but  by  gloomy 
sullenness  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  hatred  of  a  man 
whom  he  conceived  to  have  defeated  him  only  by  volu- 
bility of  tongue,  was  therefore  naturally  shown  by 
silence  more  contemptuous  and  piercing  than  any  words 
that  so  crude  an  orator  could  have  found,  and  by  which 
he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  exerting  the  only 
power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  ^neas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets 
Dido  the  queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hur- 
ried to  the  grave,  he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and 
excuses;  but  the  lady  turns  away  like  iVjax  in  mute  dis- 
dain. She  turns  away  like  Ajax;  but  she  resembles  him 
in  none  of  those  qualities  which  gave  either  dignity  or 
propriety  of  silence.  She  might,  without  any  departure 
from  the  tenor  of  her  conduct,  have  burst  out  like 
other  injured  women  into  clamour,  reproach,  and  de- 
nunciation; but  Virgil  had  his  imagination  full  of  Ajax, 
and  therefore  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach 
Dido  any  other  mode  of  resentment. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation,  there 
will  be  little  hope,  that  common  wits  should  escape;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  besides  the  universal  and  ac- 
knowledged practice  of  copying  the  ancients,  there  has 
prevailed  in  every  age  a  particular  species  of  fiction. 
At  one  time  all  truth  was  conveyed  in  allegory;  at  an- 
other, nothing  was  seen  but  in  a   vision;   at  one  period 
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all  the  poets  followed  sheep,  and  every  event  produced 
a  pastoral;  at  another  thev  busied  themselves  wholly 
in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  fashion  should 
become  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  favoured,  and 
imbecility  assisted;  but  surely  no  man  of  genius  can 
much  applaud  himself  for  repeating  a  tale  with  which 
the  audience  is  already  tired,  and  which  could  bring 
no  honour  to  any  but  its  inventor. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on  which 
the  laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  employ  their  fac- 
ulties. One  is  the  adaptation  of  sense  to  all  the  rhymes 
which  our  language  can  supply  to  some  word,  that  makes 
the  burden  of  the  stanza:  but  this,  as  it  has  been  only 
used  in  a  kind  of  amorous  burlesque,  can  hardly  be 
censured  with  much  acrimony.  The  other  is  the  imita- 
tion of  Spenser,  which,  by  the  influence  of  some  m€«i 
of  learning  and  genius,  seems  likely  to  gain  upon  the 
age,  and  therefore  to  be  more  attentively  considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of  Spenser 
can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  instruction.  But  I  am 
very  far  from  extending  the  same  respect  to  his  diction 
or  his  stanza.  His  style  was  in  his  own  time  allowed 
to  be  vicious,  so  darkened  with  old  words  and  peculiari- 
ties of  phrase,  and  so  remote  from  common  use,  that 
Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have  written  no  lan- 
guage. His  stanza  is  at  once  difficult  and  unpleasing; 
tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  uniformity,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion by  its  length.  It  was  at  first  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  poets,  without  due  regard  to  the  genius 
of  our  language.  The  Italians  have  little  variety  of 
termination,  and  were  forced  to  contrive  such  a  stanza 
as  might  admit  the  greatest  number  of  similar  rhymes ; 
but  our  words   end  with   so   much   diversity,  that  it   is 
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seldom  convenient  for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  of 
the  same  sound  together.  If  it  be  justly  observed  by 
Milton,  that  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must 
always  be  multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  in- 
creased by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very  rigid 
censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  conclude,  that 
when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few  obsolete 
syllables,  they  have  accomplished  their  design,  without 
considering  that  they  ought  not  only  to  admit  old  words, 
but  to  avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imitation  are  broken 
by  every  word  introduced  since  the  time  of  Spenser,  as 
the  character  of  Hector  is  violated  by  quoting  Aristotle 
in  the  play.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  exclude 
from  a  long  poem  all  modern  phrases,  though  it  is  easy 
to  sprinkle  it  with  gleanings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  style  of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  be 
justly  copied;  but  life  is  surely  given  us  for  higher 
purposes  than  to  gather  what  our  ancestors  have  wisely 
thrown  away,  and  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value,  but 
because  it  has  been  forgotten. 

1751 

LETTER  TO  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

To  the  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

February  7,  1775. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is 
recommended  to  the  public,  were  written  by  your  Lord- 
ship. To  be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which, 
being  very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
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know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When^  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited 
your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  *Le 
vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre' ;  that  I  might  obtain 
that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending;  but 
I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither 
pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it. 
When  I  had  once  addressed  your  Lordship  in  public, 
I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired 
and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all 
that  I  could;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  hif 
all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed,  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from 
your  door;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on 
my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to 
complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of 
publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treat? 
ment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  had  never  had  a  Patron 
before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with 

ive,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  uncon-r 
ce^-n  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and, 
when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help^ 
The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known, 
and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asper- 
ity;   not    to    confess    obligation    where    no    benefit    has 
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been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  Public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  Patron,  which  Provi- 
dence has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little 
obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  awakened 
from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself 
with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Sam,  Johnson. 

JAMES  BOSWELL     (1740-1795) 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 

THE    FIRST   MEETIXG 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  the  actor,  who  then  kept  a  oook- 
seller's  shop  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  told  me 
that  Johnson  was  very  much  his  friend,  and  came  fre- 
quently to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  invited 
me  to  meet  him;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or  other 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  understand- 
ing and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Though  somewhat  pompous,  he  was  an  entertain- 
ing companion;  and  his  literary  performances  have  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and 
very  hospitable  man.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  (who 
has  been  celebrated  for  her  beauty),  though  upon  the 
stage   for  many  years,  maintained  an  uniform  decency 
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of  character;  and  Johnson  esteemed  them,  and  lived  in 
as  easy  an  intimacy  with  them,  as  with  any  family 
which  he  used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies  recollected  several 
of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  imitators  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
while  relating  them.  He  increased  my  impatience  more 
and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary  man  whose  works  I 
highly  valued,  and  whose  conversation  was  reported  to 
be  so  peculiarly  excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  May,  when  I  was 
sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back-parlour,  after  having  drunk 
tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shop;  and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived 
him  through  the  glass-door  in  the  room  in  which  we 
were  sitting,  advancing  towards  us, — he  announced  his 
awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio^  when  he  addresses  Ham- 
let on  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost,  'Look,  my 
lord,  it  comes.'  I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea 
of  Johnson's  figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after  he  had  published 
his  Dictionary,  in  the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair 
in  deep  meditation ;  which  was  the  first  picture  his  friend 
did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented 
to  me,  and  from  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for 
this  work.  Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  re- 
spectfully introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated; 
and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of 
which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  'Don't  tell 
where  I  come  from.' — 'From  Scotland,'  cried  Davies, 
roguishly.  'Mr.  Johnson,  (said  I)  I  do  indeed  come 
from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it.*  I  am  willing  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this  as  light  pleasantry  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating 
abasement  at  the  expense  of  my  country.     But  however 
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that  might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky;  for 
with  that  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able, he  seized  the  expression  'come  from  Scotland,' 
which  I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country;  and, 
as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left 
it,  retorted,  'That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great 
many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help.'  This  stroke 
stunned  me  a  good  deal;  and  when  we  had  sat  down,  I 
felt  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  apprehensive 
of  what  might  come  next.  He  then  addressed  himself 
to  Davies:  'What  do  you  think  of  Garrick?  He  has 
refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an 
order  would  be  worth  three  shillings/  Eager  to  take 
any  opening  to  get  into  conversation  with  him,  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  'O,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would 
grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you.*  'Sir,  (said  he,  with  a  stern 
look,)  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than  you 
have  done:  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  subject.'  Perhaps  I  deserved  this  check;  for  it 
was  rather  presumptuous  in  me,  an  entire  stranger,  to 
express  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadversion 
upon  his  old  acquaintance  and  pupil.  I  now  felt  myself 
much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that  the  hope  which 
I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  was 
blasted.  And,  in  truth,  had  not  my  ardour  been  un- 
commonly strong,  and  my  resolution  uncommonly  per- 
severing, so  rough  a  reception  might  have  deterred  me 
for  ever  from  making  any  further  attempts.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  remained  upon  the  field  not  wholly  discom- 
fited; and  was  soon  rewarded  by  hearing  some  of  his 
conversation,  of  which  I  preserve  the  following  short 
minute,  without  marking  the  questions  and  observations 
by  which  it  was  produced. 

"People    (he   remarked)    may  be   taken   in  once,  who 
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imagine  that  an  author  is  greater  in  private  life  than 
other  men.  Uneomm^on  parts  require  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities for  their  exertion. 

"In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  parts  is  of 
real  consequence.  Great  strength  or  great  wisdom  is  of 
much  value  to  an  individual.  But  in  more  polished 
times  there  are  people  to  do  everything  for  money; 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  other  superiorities,  such 
as  those  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  rank,  that  dissi- 
pate men's  attention,  and  leave  no  extraordinary  share 
of  respect  for  personal  and  intellectual  supyeriority. 
This  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  to  preserve  some 
equality  among  mankind." 

"Sir,  this  book  ('The  Elements  of  Criticism,'  which 
he  had  taken  up,)  is  a  pretty  essay,  and  deserves  to  be 
held  in  some  estimation,  though  much  of  it  is  chimeri- 
cal." 

Speaking  of  one  who  with  more  than  ordinary  bold- 
ness, attacked  publick  measures  and  the  royal  family, 
he  said,  "I  think  he  is  safe  from  the  law,  but  he  is  an 
abusive  scoundrel;  and  instead  of  applying  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  punish  him,  I  would  send  half  a  dozen 
footmen  and  have  him  well  ducked." 

"The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  helps  to  keep  off  the  tedium  vitce.  When  a 
butcher  tells  you  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  country, 
he  has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  feeling." 

"Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with  his  oratory. 
Ridicule  has  gone  down  before  him,  and  I  doubt. 
Derrick  is  his  enemy. 

"Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he  can  outrun 
his  character;  but  the  moment  his  character  gets  up  with 
him,  it  is  all  over." 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that  some  years 
afterwards,  when  I   reminded  him  of  this   sarcasm,  he 
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said^  "Wellj  but  Derrick  has  now  got  a  character  that 
he  need  not  run  away  from." 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  vigour 
of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that  I  was  drawn 
away  from  it  by  an  engagement  in  another  place.  I 
had,  for  a  part  of  the  evening,  been  left  alone  with  him, 
and  had  ventured  to  make  an  observation  now  and  then, 
which  he  received  very  civilly;  so  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  though  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Davies  followed 
me  to  the  door,  and  when  I  complained  to  him  a  little 
of  the  hard  blows  which  the  great  man  had  given  me, 
he  kindly  took  upon  him  to  console  me  by  saying,  "Don't 
be  uneasy,  I  can  see  he  likes  you  very  well." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies,  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  waiting 
on  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He 
said  I  certainly  might,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  would 
take  it  as  a  compliment.  So  upon  Tuesday  the  24th 
of  May,  after  having  been  enlivened  by  the  witty  sallies 
of  Messieurs  Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Lloyd, 
with  whom  I  had  passed  the  morning,  I  boldly  repaired 
to  Johnson.  His  chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No. 
.  1,  Inner-Temple-lane,  and  I  entered  them  with  an  im- 
pression given  me  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  introduced  to  him  not  long  before, 
and  described  his  having  'found  the  Giant  in  his  den'; 
an  expression  which,  when  I  came  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated  to  him,  and  he  was 
diverted  at  this  picturesque  account  of  himself.  Dr. 
Blair  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce. 
At  this  time  the  controversy  concerning  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  as  translations  of 
Ossian,  was  at  its  height.  Johnson  had  all  along  denied 
their  authenticity;   and,  what  was  still  more  provoking 
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to  their  admirers,  maintained  that  they  had  no  merit. 
The  subject  having  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Fordyce, 
Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  internal  evidence  of  their 
antiquity,  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  thought  any 
man  of  a  modern  age  could  have  written  such  poems? 
Johnson  replied,  'Yes,  Sir,  many  men,  many  women,  and 
many  children.'  Johnson,  at  this  time,  did  not  know 
that  Dr.  Blair  had  just  published  a  Dissertation,  not 
only  defending  their  authenticity,  but  seriously  ranking 
them  with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he 
expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce's  having 
suggested  the  topic,  and  said,  'I  am  not  sorry  that  they 
got  thus  much  for  their  pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading 
one  to  talk  of  a  book,  when  the  author  is  concealed 
behind  the  door.' 

He  received  me  very  courteously;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  apartment,  and  furniture,  and  morning 
dress,  were  sufficiently  uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of 
clothes  looked  very  rusty ;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shriveled 
unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too  small  for  his  head; 
his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose;  his 
black  worsted  stockings  ill  drawn  up ;  and  he  had  a 
pair  of  unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all 
these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten  the  moment 
that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gentlemen  whom  I  do  not 
recollect,  were  sitting  with  him;  and  when  they  went 
away,  I  also  rose;  but  he  said  to  me,  'Nay,  don't  go.' — 
'Sir,  (said  I,)  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you. 
It  is  benevolent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you.'  He 
seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerely 
paid  him,  and  answered,  'Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  any  man 
who  visits  me.' 

I  have  preserved  the  following  short  minute  of  what 
passed  this  day. 
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"Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely  by  un- 
necessary deviation  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world. 
My  poor  friend  Smart  showed  the  disturbances  of  his 
mind,  by  falling  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers 
in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual  place.  Now 
although,  rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness  not 
to  pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  under- 
standing is  not  called  in  question." 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christopher  Smart, 
who  was  confined  in  a  mad-house,  he  had,  at  another 
time,  following  conversation  with  Dr.  Burney. — BUR- 
NEY.  "How  does  poor  Smart  do.  Sir;  is  he  likely  to 
recover.^"  JOHNSON.  "It  seems  as  if  his  mind  had 
ceased  to  struggle  with  the  disease;  for  he  grows  fat 
upon  it."  BURNEY.  "Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may  be 
from  want  of  exercise."  JOHNSON.  "No,  Sir;  he 
has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for 
he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  before  his  confinement, 
he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse;  but  he  was 
carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to  society. 
He  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him;  and  I'd  as 
lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another 
fcharge  was  that  he  did  not  love  .clean  linen;  and  I  have 
no  passion  for  it." 

Johnson  continued.  "Mankind  have  a  great  aversion 
to  intellectual  labour;  but  even  supposing  knowledge 
to  be  easily  attainable,  more  people  would  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  than  would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to 
acquire  it. 

"The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the  motive 
from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling  half  a  crown  to  a  beggar 
with  intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and 
buys  victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good;  but 
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with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So, 
religious  exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an  intention 
to  please  GOD,  avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says 
of  those  who  perform  them  from  other  motives,  *Verily 
they  have  their  reward.'  " 

"The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong  evidences. 
It,  indeed,  appears  in  some  degree  strange  to  reason; 
but  in  History  we  have  undoubted  facts,  against  which, 
in  reasoning  a  priori,  we  have  more  arguments  than 
we  have  for  them;  but  then,  testimony  has  great  weight, 
and  casts  the  balance.  I  would  recommend  to  every 
man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius, — Dr.  Pear- 
son,— and  Dr.  Clarke."  .TSVl 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  "He  is  the  first  mscn 
in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  timfe,  he  again  pressed  me^to' 
stay,  which  I  did.  .-'g-^ 

He  told  me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came  home  till  two  in  the 
morning.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not  think 
it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and  make  not  more  use  of  his 
great  talents.  He  owned  it  was  a  bad  habit.  On 
reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  my  journal  of 
this  period,  I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured 
to  talk  to  him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  so 
much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so'  good  as  to  promise  to 
favour  me  with  his  company  one  evening  at  my  lodgings ; 
and,  as  I  took  my  leave,  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little 
elation  at  having  now  so  happily  established  an  acquaint* 
ance  of  which  I  had  been  sd  long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  being  tfanS 
minutely  circumstantial,  when  it  is  consictered  that  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  me  a  most  valuable 
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acquisition,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  they  may  receive  from  my  col- 
lections concerning  the  great  subject  of  the  work  which 
they  are  now  perusing. 


As  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  frequently  appear  in  this  nar- 
rative, I  shall  endeavour  to  make  my  readers  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  his  singular  character.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Burke, 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  give  much 
promise  of  future  celebrity.  He,  however,  observed  to 
Mr.  Malone,  that  "though  he  made  no  great  figure  in 
mathematics,  which  was  a  study  in  much  repute  there, 
he  could  turn  an  Ode  of  Horace  into  English  better 
than  any  of  them."  He  afterwards  studied  physic  at 
Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  Continent:  and  I  have  been 
informed,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot, 
partly  by  demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the  lists 
as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
many  of  them,  he  was  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a 
crown,  when  luckily  for  him  his  challenge  was  not  ac- 
cepted; so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
disputed  his  passage  through  Europe.  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  was  employed  successively  in  the  capaci- 
ties of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  the  press, 
a  reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper.  He  had 
sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  en- 
larged by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied 
the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller 
scale. 

At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published  nothing  with 
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his   name,  though   it  was   pretty  generally  known  that 
one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the  author  of  "An  Enquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  polite  Learning  in  Europe/'  and  of 
"The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  series  of  letters  supposed 
to  be  written  from  London  by  a  Chinese.     No  man  had 
the  art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage  as  a  writer, 
whatever    literary    acquisitions    he    made.      Nihil    quod 
tegit  non  ornavit.      His  mind  resembled   a   fertile,  but 
thin  soil.     There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong  vegeta- 
tion, of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.      No 
deep  root  could  be  struck.     The  oak  of  the  forest  did 
not    grow    there:    but    the    elegant    shrubbery    and    the 
fragrant  parterre   appeared  in  gay  succession.      It  has 
been   generally   circulated   and   believed   that  he   was   a 
mere   fool  in  conversation,  but,  in  truth,  this  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.      He  had,  no   doubt,   a  more   than 
common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas   which  we  often 
find  in  his  countrymen,  and  which  sometimes  produces 
a    laughable    confusion    in    expressing    them.      He    was 
very  much  what  the  French  ^all  un   etourdi,  and   from 
vanity  and  eager  desire  of  being  conspicuous  wherever 
he  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelessly  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  or  even  without  thought.     His  per- 
son was  short,  his  countenance  coarse   and  vulgar,  his 
deportment   that   of  a   scholar   awkwardly   affecting  the 
easy  gentleman.      Those   who   were   in   any   way   distin- 
guished, excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  excess, 
that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible.     When  ac- 
companying two  beautiful  young  ladies  with  their  mother 
on  a  tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to  him;   and  once   at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in  London,  when  those 
who  sat  next  him  observed  with  what  dexterity  a  pup- 
pet  was   made  to  toss   a   pike,   he   could  not  bear  that 
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it  should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed  with  some 
warmth,  "Pshaw !     I  can  do  it  better  myself." 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any  sort, 
so  that  his  conduct  must  not  be  strictly  scrutinized; 
but  his  affections  were  social  and  generous,  and  when 
he  had  money  he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His 
desire  of  imaginary  consequence  predominated  over  his 
attention  to  truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice, 
he  said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham,  a 
fiction  so  easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  he 
should  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  hazard  it.  He 
boasted  to  me  at  this  time  of  the  power  of  his  pen  in 
commanding  money,  which  I  believe  was  true  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  though  in  the  instance  he  gave  he  was  by 
no  means  correct.  He  told  me  that  he  had  once  sold  a 
novel  for  four  hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  But  Johnson  informed  me,  that  he  had  made 
the  bargain  for  Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was  sixty 
pounds.  "And,  Sir,"  said  he,  "a  sufficient  price  too, 
when  it  was  sold;  for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith  had 
not  been  elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was,  by  his  Trav- 
eller; and  the  bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit 
by  his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the  Traveller 
"had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  accidentally 
worth  more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  have  strangely 
misstated  the  history  of  Goldsmith's  situation  and  John- 
son's friendly  interference,  when  this  novel  was  sold. 
I  shall  give  it  authentically  from  Johnson's  own  exact 
narration : 

"I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor  Gold- 
smith that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible.      I   sent  him  a  guinea,  and 
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promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went 
as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady 
had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle, 
desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit; 
told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 
without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having 
used  him  so  ill." 

PHILIP    STANHOPE,    LORD    CHESTERFIELD 

(1694-1773) 

LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Air,  address,  manners,  and  graces  are  of  such  infinite 
advantage  to  whoever  has  them,  and  so  peculiarly  and 
essentially  necessary  to  you,  that  now,  as  the  time  of 
our  meeting  draws  near,  I  tremble  for  fear  I  should 
not  find  you  possessed  of  them;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  doubt  you  are  not  yet  sufficiently  convinced  of 
their  importance.  There  is,  for  instance,  your  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  H.,  who  with  great  merit,  deep  knowledge, 
and  a  thousand  good  qualities,  will  never  make  a  figure 
in  the  world  while  he  lives.  Why.**  Merely  for  the 
want  of  those  external  and  showish  accomplishments, 
which  he  began  the  world  too  late  to  acquire ;  and  which, 
with  his  philosophical  and  studious  turn,  I  believe  he 
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thinks  are  not  worth  his  attention.  He  may,  very 
probably,  make  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but 
he  had  ten  thousand  tim^es  better  make  a  figure  as  a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  business  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  never 
will. 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  when- 
ever I  think  that  my  doing  so  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself.  When  I  first 
came  into  the  world,  which  was  at  the  age  you  are  now, 
so  that,  by  the  way,  you  have  got  the  start  of  me  in 
that  important  article  by  two  or  three  years  at  least, — 
at  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
I  was  an  absolute  pedant;  when  I  talked  my  best,  I 
quoted  Horace;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none 
but  the  ancients  had  common  sense;  that  the  classics 
contained  everything  that  was  either  necessary,  useful, 
or  ornamental  to  men;  and  I  was  not  without  thoughts 
of  wearing  the  toga  •virilis  of  the  Romans,  instead  of 
the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  moderns.  With 
these  excellent  notions  I  went  first  to  The  Hague,  where, 
by  the  help  of  several  letters  of  recommendation,  I  was 
soon  introduced  into  all  the  best  company;  and  where 
I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in 
almost  every  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  Fortunately, 
I  had  a  strong  desire  to  please  (the  mixed  result  of 
good-nature  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blameable),  and 
was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  there- 
fore resolved,  if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means,  too.  I 
studied  attentively  and  minutely  the  dress,  the  air,  the 
manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  conversation  of  all 
those  whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion,  and 
most  generally  allowed  to  please.  I  imitated  them  as 
weU  as  I  could;  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned 
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remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress, 
motions  and  attitudes,  and  formed  my  own  upon  them. 
When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversation  was  agree- 
able and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn 
of  it.  I  addressed  myself,  though  de  tres  mauvaise 
grace,  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine  ladies ;  confessed, 
and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and 
rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them 
to  try  their  skill  in  forming.  By  these  means,  and  with 
a  passionate  desire  of  pleasing  everybody,  I  came  by 
degrees  to  please  some;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  that  what 
little  figure  I  have  made  in  the  world,  has  been  much 
more  owing  to  that  passionate  desire  of  pleasing  univer- 
sally than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  or  sound  knowledge  I 
might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for 
pleasing  was  so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so) 
that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to  make  every  woman 
I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never 
have  been  so  attentive  to  the  means;  and  I  own  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  good-nature 
and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not 
good-nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse 
with,  of  whatever  rank  or  station  they  may  be?  And 
does  not  good  sense  and  common  observation,  show  of 
what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please  ?  Oh !  but  one  may 
please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  head,  without  that  fashionable  air, 
address  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.  I  deny  it. 
A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him 
to  please  without  them.  Moreover,  at  your  age,  I  would 
not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleasing;  I 
wanted  to  shine  and  distinguish  myself  in  the  world  as 
a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  business. 
And  that  ambition  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you  please. 
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was  a  right  one;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert 
whatever  talents  I  had.  It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand 
right  and  good  things. 

I  was  talking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very 
much  your  friend,  and  who  had  often  been  with  you, 
both  at   Paris   and  in   Italy.      Among  the  innumerable 
questions  which  you  may  be  sure  I  asked  him  concerning 
you,  I  happened  to  mention  your  dress  (for,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  thought  him  a 
competent  judge),  upon  which  he  said  that  you  dressed 
tolerably  well  at  Paris;  but  that  in  Italy  you  dressed 
so  ill,  that  he  used  to  joke  with  you  upon  it,  and  even 
to   tear   your  clothes.      Now,   I   must  tell   you,   that  at 
your  age  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  be  very  well  dressed, 
as  at  my  age  it  would  be  if   I  were  to  wear  a  white 
feather  and  red-heeled  shoes.     Dress  is  one  of  various 
ingredients   that   contribute  to   the   art   of   pleasing;    it 
pleases  the  eyes  at  least,  and  more  especially  of  women. 
Address   yourself  to  the   senses,  if   you  would  please; 
dazzle  the  eyes,  soothe  and  flatter  the  ears  of  mankind; 
engage  their  hearts,  and  let  their  reason  do  its  worst 
against    you.      Suaviter    in    modo   is    the    great    secret. 
Whenever  you  find  yourself  engaged  insensibly  in  favour 
of    anybody    of    no    superior    merit    nor    distinguished 
talents,  examine,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  made  those 
impressions  upon  you:  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  that 
doucer,  that  gentleness  of  manners,  that  air  of  address, 
which  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  you;  and  from 
thence  I  draw  this  obvdous  conclusion,  that  what  pleases 
you  in  them,  will  please  others  in  you;  for  we  are  all 
made  of  the  same  clay,  though  some  of  the  lumps  are 
a  little  finer,  and  some  a  little  coarser;  but  in  general, 
the  surest  way  to  judge  of  others,  is  to  examine  and 
analyze  one's   self  thoroughly.     When  we  meet  I   will 
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assist  you  in  that  analysis,  in  which  every  man  wants 
some  assistance  against  his  own  self-love.     Adieu. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

As  this  is  the  last,  or  last  letter  but  one,  that  I  think 
I  shall  write  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  you  a  little  for  our 
interview,  and  for  the  time  we  shall  pass  together. 
Before  kings  and  princes  meet,  ministers  on  each  side 
adjust  the  important  points  of  precedence,  arm  chairs, 
right  hand  and  left,  etc.,  so  that  they  know  previously 
what  they  are  to  expect,  what  they  have  to  trust  to; 
and  it  is  right  they  should;  for  they  commonly  envy  or 
hate,  but  most  certainly  distrust  each  other.  We  shall 
meet  on  very  different  terms ;  we  want  no  such  pre- 
liminaries :  you  know  my  tenderness,  I  know  your  af- 
fection. My  only  object,  therefore,  is  to  make  your 
short  stay  with  me  as  useful  as  I  can  to  you;  and  yours, 
I  hope,  is  to  cooperate  with  me.  Whether,  by  making  it 
wholesome,  I  shall  make  it  pleasant  to  you,  I  am  not 
sure.  Emetics  and  cathartics  I  shall  not  administer, 
because  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  them;  but  for  altera- 
tives you  must  expect  a  great  many;  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  number  of  NOSTRUMS,  which  I  shall 
communicate  to  nobody  but  yourself.  To  speak  without 
a  metaphor,  I  shall  endeavour  to  assist  your  youth  with 
all  the  experience  that  I  have  purchased,  at  the  price 
of  seven  and  fifty  years.  In  order  to  this,  frequent 
reproofs,  corrections,  and  admonitions  will  be  neces- 
sary; but  then,  I  promise  you,  that  they  shall  be  in  a 
gentle,  friendly,  and  secret  manner ;  they  shall  not  put 
you  out  of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of  humour 
when  we  are  alone.  I  do  not  expect  that,  at  nineteen, 
you  should  have  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  those  man- 
ners,  that   dexterity,   which    few   people   have   at  nine- 
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and-twenty.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  them  you;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  endeavour  to  learn  them,  as  far  as 
your  youth,  my  experience,  and  the  time  we  shall  pass 
together,  will  allow.  You  may  have  many  inaccuracies 
(and  to  be  sure  you  have,  for  who  has  not  at  your  age?) 
which  few  people  will  tell  you  of,  and  some  nobody  can 
tell  you  but  myself.  You  may  possibly  have  others,  too, 
which  eyes  less  interested,  and  less  vigilant  than  mine 
do  not  discover;  all  those  you  shall  hear  of  from  one 
whose  tenderness  for  you  will  excite  his  curiosity  and 
sharpen  his  penetration.  The  smallest  inattention  or 
error  in  manners,  the  minutest  inelegance  of  diction, 
the  least  awkwardness  in  your  dress  and  carriage,  will 
not  escape  my  observation,  nor  pass  without  amicable 
correction.  Two,  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the  world, 
can  freely  tell  each  other  their  faults,  and  even  their 
crimes,  but  cannot  possibly  tell  each  other  of  certain 
little  weaknesses,  awkwardnesses,  and  blindnesses  of 
self-love ;  to  authorize  that  unreserved  freedom,  the  rela- 
tion between  us  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  example,  I 
had  a  very,  worthy  friend,  with  whom  I  was  intimate 
enough  to  tell  him  his  faults ;  he  had  but  few ;  I  told 
him  them;  he  took  it  kindly  of  me,  and  corrected  them. 
But  then,  he  had  some  weaknesses  that  I  could  never 
tell  him  of  directly,  and  which  he  was  so  little  sensible 
of  himself,  that  hints  of  them  were  lost  upon  him.  He 
had  a  scrag  neck,  of  about  a  yard  long;  notwithstanding 
which,  bags  being  in  fashion,  truly  he  would  wear  one 
to  his  wig,  and  did  so;  but  never  behind  him,  for,  upon 
every  motion  of  his  head,  his  bag  came  forward  over 
one  shoulder  or  the  other.  He  took  it  into  his  head  too, 
that  he  must  occasionally  dance  minuets,  because  other 
people  did;  and  he  did  so,  not  only  extremely  ill,  but 
so  awkward,  so  disjointed,  slim,  so  meagre  was  his 
figure,  that  had  he  danced  as  well  as  ever  Marcel  did. 
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it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  have  danced 
at  all.  I  hinted  these  things  to  him  as  plainly  as  friend- 
ship would  allow,  and  to  no  purpose;  but  to  have  told 
him  the  whole,  so  as  to  cure  him,  I  must  have  been  his 
father,  which,  thank  God,  I  am  not.  As  fathers  com- 
monly go,  it  is  seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  fatherless; 
and,  considering  the  general  run  of  sons,  as  seldom  a 
misfortune  to  be  childless.  You  and  I  form,  I  believe, 
an  exception  to  that  rule;  for,  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
would  neither  of  us  change  our  relation,  were  it  in  our 
power.  You  will,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  be  not  only 
the  comfort,  but  the  pride  of  my  age;  and,  I  am  sure, 
I  will  be  the  support,  the  friend,  the  guide  of  your 
youth.  Trust  me  without  reserve;  I  will  advise  you 
without  private  interest,  or  secret  envy.  Mr.  Harte 
will  do  so  too;  but  still  there  may  be  some  things  proper 
for  you  to  know,  and  necessary  for  you  to  correct,  which 
even  his  friendship  would  not  let  him  tell  you  of  so 
f redely  as  I  should;  and  some,  of  which  he  may  not  pos- 
sibly be  so  good  a  judge  of  as  I  am,  not  having  lived 
so  much  in  the  great  world. 

One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  be,  not 
only  the  purity  but  elegance  of  the  English  language; 
in  both  which  you  are  very  deficient.  Another  will  be 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  of  which,  I  believe, 
you  know  less  than  of  most  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Manners,  attentions,  and  address,  will  also  be  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  our  lectures;  and  whatever  I  know 
of  that  important  and  necessary  art,  the  art  of  pleasing, 
I  will  unreservedly  communicate  to  you.  Dress  too 
(which,  as  things  are,  I  can  logically  prove,  requires 
some  attention)  will  not  always  escape  our  notice.  Thus, 
my  lectures  will  be  more  various,  and  in  some  respects 
more  useful  than  Professor  Mascow's,  and  therefore, 
I  can  tell  you,  that  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  them;  but. 
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as  possibly  you  would  not  care  to  part  with  your  ready 
money,  and  as  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
handsome  in  me  to  accept  it,  I  will  compound  for  the 
payment,  and  take  it  in  attention  and  practice. 

Pray  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  mistresses,  if  you  have  any  at  Paris, 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them  not  only  willing 
but  impatient  to  see  you  there  again.  Assure  them  of 
your  desire  of  returning  to  them;  and  do  it  in  a  manner 
that  they  may  think  you  in  earnest,  that  is  avec  onction 
et  une  espece  d'attendrissement.  All  people  say  pretty 
near  the  same  things  upon  these  occasions ;  it  is  the 
manner  only  that  makes  the  difference ;  and  that  differ- 
ence is  great.  Avoid,  however,  as  much  as  you  can, 
charging  yourself  with  commissions,  in  your  return 
hence  from  Paris ;  I  know,  by  experience,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  troublesome,  commonly  expensive,  and  very 
seldom  satisfactory  at  last,  to  the  persons  who  gave 
them;  some  you  cannot  refuse,  to  people  to  whom  you 
are  obliged,  and  would  oblige  in  your  turn;  but  as  to 
common  fiddle-faddle  commissions,  you  may  excuse  your- 
self from  them  with  truth,  by  saying  that  you  are  to 
return  to  Paris  through  Flanders,  and  see  all  those 
great  towns ;  which  I  intend  you  shall  do,  and  stay  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  Brussels.  Adieu!  A  good  journey 
to  you,  if  this  is  my  last;  if  not,  I  can  repeat  again 
what  I  shall  wish  constantly. 

1751 

THE   WORLD,   No.   100 

I  HEARD  the  other  day  with  great  pleasure  from  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Dodsley,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary,   with    a    grammar    and   history   of    our    Ian- 
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guage   prefixed,   will   be   published   this   winter   in  two 
large  volumes  in  folio. 

I  had  long  lamented  that  we  had  no  lawful  standard 
of  our  language  set  up,  for  those  to  repair  to,  who 
might  choose  to  speak  and  write  it  grammatically  and 
correctly:  and  I  have  as  long  wished  that  either  some 
one  person  of  distinguished  abilities  would  undertake 
the  work  singly,  or  that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
would  form  themselves,  or  be  formed  by  the  govern- 
ment, into  a  society  for  that  purpose.  The  late  ingenious 
Doctor  Swift  proposed  a  plan  of  this  nature  to  his  friend 
(as  he  thought  him)  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  but 
without  success;  precision  and  perspicuity  not  being 
in  general  the  favourite  objects  of  ministers,  and  per- 
haps still  less  so  of  that  minister,  than  of  any  other. 

Many  people  have  imagined  that  so  extensive  a  work 
would  have  been  best  performed  by  a  number  of  persons 
who  should  have  taken  their  several  departments,  of 
examining,  sifting,  winnowing  (I  borrow  this  image 
from  the  Italian  Crusca),  purifying,  and  finally  fixing, 
our  language,  by  incorporating  their  respective  funds 
into  one  joint  stock.  But  whether  this  opinion  be  true 
or  false,  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  in  particular,  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  having  undertaken  and  executed  so  great  and  de- 
sirable a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
man;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various  works  of 
Mr.  Johnson  already  published,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfection 
as  any  one  man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  which  he 
published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally  imagined,  or  more 
accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend the  previous  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  who  intend 
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to  buy  the  Dictionary,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those 
who  can  afford  it. 

The  celebrated  dictionaries  of  the  Florentine  and 
French  academies  owe  their  present  size  and  perfec- 
tion to  very  small  beginnings.  Some  private  gentlemen 
of  Florence,  and  some  at  Paris,  had  met  at  each  other's 
houses  to  talk  over  and  consider  their  respective  lan- 
guages :  upon  which  they  published  some  short  essays, 
which  essays  were  the  embryos  of  those  perfect  produc- 
tions, that  now  do  so  much  honour  to  the  two  nations. 
Even  Spain,  which  seems  not  to  be  the  soil  where,  of 
late  at  least,  letters  have  either  prospered,  or  been 
cultivated,  has  produced  a  dictionary,  and  a  good  one 
too,  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  six  large  volumes  in 
folio. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  our 
nation,  that  hitherto  we  have  had  no  such  standard 
of  our  language;  our  dictionaries  at  present  being  more 
properly  what  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  and  the  Ger- 
mans call  theirs,  word-books,  than  dictionaries  in  the 
superior  sense  of  the  title.  All  words,  good  and  bad,  are 
there  jum.bled  indiscriminately  together,  insomuch  that 
the  injudicious  reader  may  speak  and  write  as  inele- 
gantly, improperly,  and  vulgarly,  as  he  pleases,  by  and 
with  the  authority  of  our  word-books. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  anarchy;  and  hitherto,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
have  been  the  worse  for  it.  During  our  free  and  open 
trade,  many  words  and  expressions  have  been  imported, 
adopted,  and  naturalized,  from  other  languages,  which 
have  greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preserve 
what  real  strength  and  beauty,  it  may  have  borrowed 
from  others,  but  let  it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be 
overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  unnecessary  foreign  orna- 
ments.     The  time   for  discrimination  seetns  to  be  now 
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come.  Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalization,  have 
run  their  lengths.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now 
necessary.  But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  obedience  due  them.''  We  must  have  re- 
course to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  times  of  con- 
fusion, and  choose  a  dictator.  Upon  this  principle  I 
give  my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  fill  that  great  and 
arduous  post.  And  I  hereby  declare  that  I  make  a 
total  surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  free-born  British  subject,  to 
the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his  dictator- 
ship. Nay  more:  I  will  not  only  obey  him,  like  an  old 
Roman,  as  my  dictator,  but,  like  a  modern  Roman,  I 
will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  pope,  and  hold  him 
to  be  infallible  while  in  the  chair,  but  no  longer.  More 
than  this  he  cannot  well  require;  for  I  presume  that 
obedience  can  never  be  expected  when  there  is  neither 
terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite  it. 

I  confess  that  I  have  so  much  honest  English  pride, 
or  perhaps  prejudice  about  me,  as  to  think  myself  more 
considerable  for  whatever  contributes  to  the  honour, 
the  advantage,  or  the  ornament,  of  my  native  country. 
I  have  therefore  a  sensible  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon 
the  rapid  progress  which  our  language  has  lately  made, 
and  still  continues  to  make,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  fre- 
quently spoken,  and  almost  universally  understood,  in 
Holland;  it  is  kindly  entertained  as  a  relation  in  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  Germany;  and  it  is  studied  as  a 
learned  language,  though  yet  little  spoke,  by  all  those 
in  France  and  Italy,  who  have,  or  pretend  to  have, 
any  learning. 

The  spreading  of  the  French  language  over  most 
parts  of  Europe,  to  the  degree  of  making  it  almost  a 
universal  one,  was  always  reckoned  among  the  glories 
^f  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.     But  be  it  remem- 
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be  red,  that  the  success  of  his  arms  first  op^ied  the  way 
to  it;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that 
a  great  number  of  most  excellent  authors  who  flour- 
ished in  his  time,  added  strength  and  velocity  to  its 
progress.  Whereas  our  language  has  made  its  way  singly 
by  its  own  weight  and  merit,  under  the  conduct  of  those 
great  leaders,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  &c.  A  nobler  sort  of  con- 
quest, and  a  far  more  glorious  triumph  since  graced 
by  none  but  willing  captives ! 

These  authors,  though  for  the  most  part  but  indif- 
ferently translated  into  foreign  languages,  gave  other 
nations  a  sample  of  the  British  genius.  The  copies, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  pleased,  and  excited  a  general 
desire  of  seeing  the  originals:  and  both  our  authors  and 
our  language  soon  became  classical. 

But  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  history,  of  our 
language,  through  its  several  stages,  were  still  wanting 
at  home,  and  importunately  called  for  from  abroad. 
Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  and,  I  dare  say,  very 
fully,  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
farther  spreading  of  our  language  in  other  countries. 
Learners  were  discouraged  by  finding  no  standard  to 
resort  to,  and  consequently  thought  it  incapable  of  any. 
They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  encouraged. 

There  are  many  hints  and  considerations  relative 
to  our  language,  which  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Johnson,  had  I  not  been  convinced 
that  they  have  equally  occurred  to  him;  but  there  is  one, 
and  a  very  material  one  it  is,  to  which  perhaps  he 
may  not  have  given  all  the  necessary  attention.  I  mean 
the  genteeler  part  of  our  language,  which  owes  both  its 
rise  and  progress  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  whose  nat- 
ural turn  is  more  to  the  copiousness,  than  to  the  cor- 
rectness, of  diction.     I  would  not  advise  him  to  be  rash 
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enough  to  proscribe  any  of  those  happy  redundancies, 
and  luxuriances  of  expression,  with  which  they  have 
enriched  our  language.  They  willingly  inflict  fetters, 
but  very  unwilling  submit  to  wear  them.  In  this  case 
his  task  will  be  so  difficult,  that  I  design,  as  a  common 
friend,  to  propose  in  some  future  paper,  the  means 
which  appear  to  me  the  most  likely  to  reconcile  matters. 
P.S.  I  hope  that  none  of  my  courteous  readers 
will  upon  this  occasion  be  so  uncourteous,  as  to  suspect 
me  of  being  a  hired  and  interested  puff  of  this  work;  for 
I  most  solemnly  protest,  that  neither  Mr.  Johnson,  nor 
any  person  employed  by  him,  nor  any  bookseller  or 
booksellers  concerned  in  the  success  of  it,  have  ever 
offered  me  the  usual  compliment  of  a  pair  of  gloves  or 
a  bottle  of  wine;  nor  has  even  Mr.  Dodsley,  though 
my  publisher,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  deeply  interested 
in  the  sale  of  this  dictionary,  so  much  as  invited  me  to 
take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him. 

1754 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (1728-1774) 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delay'd: 

Dear   lovely  bowers   of   innocence   and   ease. 

Seats    of    my    youth,    when    every    sport    could   please: 

How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  10 

The  never  failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
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The   decent  church  that  topp'd  the   neighbouring   hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree: 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd;  20 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 

Succeeding   sports   the   mirthful    band   inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 

By   holding  out  to   tire  each   other   down; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove.     30 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these. 

With  sweet  succession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
One   only   master   grasps   the   whole   domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain;  40 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But  choked  with  sedges  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along   thy   glades,    a    solitary    guest. 
The    hollow-sounding   bittern    guards    its    nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires   their  echoes   with   unvaried   cries. 
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Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land.  50 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes   and   lords   may    flourish,   or   may   fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more:         60 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene. 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess   the  tyrant's   power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds. 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,       80 
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Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my   wanderings   round  this   world   of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  hu9|band  out\  lif|'s\^ta«)ep  atUhe  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose: 
I   still   had   hopes,   for   pride   attends   us   still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill,     90 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all   I  saw; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pass'd. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  bless'd  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats   from  care,  that  never   must  be   mine. 
How  bless'd  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease;  100 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
No    surly   porter    stands,    in   guilty    state. 
To   spurn  imploring  famine   from  the   gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way;  110 

And,  alt  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
Hisrrxeaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pass'd. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow; 
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The  mingling  notes   came  soften'd   from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 

The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school,         120 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 

And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled; 

All   but  yon   widow'd,   solitary   thing. 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring;  130 

She,  wretched  matron,   forced,  in  age,   for  bread. 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of   the   pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose.  140 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place; 
Unskilful   he  to   fawn,  or   seek  for   power. 
By   doctrines    fashion'd   to   the   varying   hour; 
Far   other   aims   his   heart  had  learn'd   to   prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His    house   was   known   to   all   the    vagrant   train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain;     150 
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The  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The    ruin'd    spendthrift,    now    no    longer    proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd 
The   broken   soldier,  kindly  bade   to   stay. 
Sat  by  his   fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe;  160 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride'. 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  alF: 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He   tried  each   art,  reproved   each   dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  170 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray.         180 
The  service  pass'd,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran: 
E'en  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd. 
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Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares   distress'd: 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his   serious  thoughts   had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,  190 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles   on  its   head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The   village  master   taught  his   little   school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face;  200 

Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full   well   the   busy   whisper,   circling   round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge:  210 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  though  vanquish' d,  he  could  argue  still; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics   ranged   around; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  pass'd  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot. 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  signpost  caught  the  passing  eye,         220 
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Low  lies  that  house  where  nutbrown  draughts  inspired. 

Where  graybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 

Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound. 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place; 

The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 

The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door: 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day;  230 

The   pictures    placed   for   ornament   and   use. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  loyal  game  of  goose; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay; 

While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 

Ranged  o*er  the  chimney,  glisten' d  in  a  row. 

Vain  transi-ory  splendours !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  iallf 
Obscure   it   sinks,   nor   shall   it   more   impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart;         24iO 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
•No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  press'd. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
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The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firstborn  sway; 

Lightly  they  frolic   o'er  the  vacant  mind, 

Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd,  260 

In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 

The  toiling  pleasure   sickens   into  pain; 

And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore;         270 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor   supplied; 
Space   for  his  lake,  his   park's   extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has     robb'd    the    neighbouring     fields     of     half    their 
growth;  280 

His   seat,   where   solitary   sports    are   seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies; 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour   feebly  waits  the   fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
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Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes;  290 

But  when  those  charms  are  pass'd,  for  charms  are  frail, 

When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 

She  then  shines   forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress: 

Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray 'd, 

In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd: 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 

Its  vistas   strike,  its  palaces   surprise; 

While,  scourged  by  famine,  from  the   smiling  land 

The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ;  300 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 

The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah!  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray 'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share;  310 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind: 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know. 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,  where  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomp  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way; 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train;         320 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches   glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 
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Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — ^Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies: 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless'd. 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress ' d ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn;         330 

Now  lost  t-o  all;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 

And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower. 

With  heavy  heart,  deplores  that  luckless  hour. 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburx,  thine  the  loveliest  train. 
Do   thy   fair   tribes    participate    her    pain? 
E*en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread !  340 

Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors   of  that  horrid  shore; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  350 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around: 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they: 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
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The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green,  360 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day. 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass'd. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For   seats  like  these   beyond   the   western   main; 
And,  shudddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  return'd  to  weep.  370 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go. 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe; 
But    for   himself,   in   conscious    virtue   brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His   lovely   daughter,   lovelier   in   her   tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose;  380 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear. 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury !  thou  cursed  by  heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own:  390 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldly  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 
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E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the   business   of   destruction  done; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 
That  idlv  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale,  400 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there; 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade. 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fam.e;  410 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well; 
Farewell !  and  O !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow,  420 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime; 
Aid  slighted  Truth  with  thy  persuasive  train; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possess'd. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless'd ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  s^vift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps   the  labour'd  mole   away; 
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While  self  dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.  430 

1770 

RETALIATION 

[Dr.  Goldsmith  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally 
dined  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house. — One  day  it 
was  proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on  him.  His  country, 
dialect,  and  person  furnished  subjects  of  witticism. 
He  was  called  on  for  Retaliation^  and  at  their  next 
meeting  produced  the  following  poem.] 

Of  old,  when  S<;arron  his  companions  invited. 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united. 
If  our   landlord   supplies   us   with   beef   and  with   fish. 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the  best 

dish: 
Our  Dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains. 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains. 
Our  Will  shall  be  wild  fowl,  of  excellent  flavour. 
And  Dick  with  his  pepper,  shall  heighten  the  savour: 
Our    Cumberland's    sweetbread    its    place    shall    obtain, 
.And  Douglas  is  pudding  substantial  and  plain:  10 

Our  Garrick's  a  salad;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree: 
To  make  out  the  dinner  full  certain  I  am. 
That  Ridge  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb: 
That  Hickey's  a  capon,  and  by  the  same  rule. 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able. 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table;  20 
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Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  reunited  to  earth. 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth : 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt. 
At  least,  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  them  out; 
Yet  some  have  declared,  and  it  can't  be  denied  them, 
Th^  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  them. 
y^Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much;        30 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind :  y 
Tho*  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  thjK^t 
To  persuade   Tommy   Townshend  to  lend  him  a   vote; 
Who,   too   deep   for  his   hearers,   still   went   on   refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool;  for  a  drudge  disobedient; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient.         40 
In  short,  'twas   his   fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a  mint. 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it   forced  him  along. 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong; 
Still  aiming  at  honour,   yet   fearing  to   roam. 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home; 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas !  he  had  none ; 
What  was   good  was   spontaneous,   his   faults   were   his 
own.  50 

Here  lies  honest  Richard  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at; 
Alas  !  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit  and  what  whim ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb! 
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Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 

Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 

In  short_,  so  provoking  a  devil  was   Dick, 

That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick; 

But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 

As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again.  60 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his   care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And   comedy  wonders   at  being  so   fine: 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings  that  folly  grows  proud;  70 

And  coxcombs  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleased  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has   our  poet  this   malady   caught? 
Or  wherefore  his   characters  thus   without   fault? 
Say,  was  it  \hat  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few. 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf. 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself. 

Here  Douglas  retires   from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks :  80 

Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines. 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines : 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture; 
Macpherson  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style; 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile; 
New  Landers  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over. 
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No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover;  90 

Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark. 

And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man: 
As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
This  man  had  his   failings — a  dupe  to  his   art. 
Like  an  ill  judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  be-plaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red.       100 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 
*Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  j^et  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick: 
He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he   could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came. 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame;  110 

Till  his  relish  grown   callous,  almost  to  disease. 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind. 
If  dunces   applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 
What   a  commerce   was   yours   while   you   got   and   you 

gave ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 
While  he  was   be-Roscius*d,  and  you  were  be-praised ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies;  120 

Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will; 
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Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love. 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant  creature, 

And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature; 

He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper; 

Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  was  a  thumper. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser? 

I  answer,  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser:  130 

Too  courteous  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 

His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that: 

Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 

And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest.''     Ah  no! 

Then   what    was    his    failing?    come,    tell    it,    and    burn 
ye,— 

He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney. 
Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind: 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland;        140 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart: 

To  coxcombs   averse,   yet  most  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hear- 
ing; 

When    they    talk'd    of    their    Raphaels,    Coreggios,    and 
stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 

1774 
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Good  people  all  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, — 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 
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In  Islington  there  was  a  man. 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, — 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes;  10 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, — 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found. 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends; 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man.  20 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye; 
And,  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 

That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied  30 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite. 

The  do£f  it  was  that  died. 
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STANZAS  ON  WOMAN 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  bosom — is,  to  die. 

THE   CITIZEN   OF   THE  WORLD 

Letter  xxi 

The  English  are  as  fond  of  seeing  plays  acted  as  the 
Chinese;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  them.  We  play  our  pieces  in  the  open 
air,  the  English  theirs  under  cover;  we  act  by  day- 
light, they  by  the  blaze  of  torches.  One  of  our  plays 
continues  eight  or  ten  days  successively;  an  English 
piece  seldom  takes  up  above  four  hours  in  the  repre- 
sentation. 

My  companion  in  black,  with  whom  I  am  now  be- 
ginning to  contract  an  intimacy,  introduced  me  a  few 
nights  ago  to  the  playhouse,  where  we  placed  our- 
selves conveniently  at  the  foot  of  the  stage.  As  the 
curtain  was  not  drawn  before  my  arrival,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  spectators, 
and  indulging  those  reflections  which  novelty  generalh^ 
inspires.  The  richest,  in  general,  were  placed  in  tlie 
lowest  seats,  and  the  poor  rose  above  them  in  degrees 
proportioned  to  their  poverty.     The  order  of  precedence 
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seemed  here  inverted;  those  who  were  undermost  all 
the  day  now  enjoyed  a  temporary  eminence,  and  be- 
came masters  of  the  ceremonies.  It  was  they  who  called 
for  the  music,  indulging  every  noisy  freedom,  and  tes- 
tifying all  the  insolence  of  beggary  in  exaltation. 

They  who  held  the  middle  region  seemed  not  so  riot- 
ous as  those  above  them,  nor  yet  so  tame  as  those  below. 
To  judge  by  their  looks,  many  of  them  seemed  strangers 
there  as  well  as  myself;  they  were  chiefly  employed, 
during  this  period  of  expectation,  in  eating  oranges, 
reading  the  story  of  the  play,  or  making  assignations. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  lowest  rows,  which  are  called 
the  pit,  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
merit  of  the  poet  and  the  performers.  They  were  as- 
sembled partly  to  be  amused,  and  partly  to  show  their 
taste;  appearing  to  labour  under  that  restraint  which 
an  affectation  of  superior  discernment  generally  pro- 
duces. My  companion,  however,  informed  me  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  them  knew  even  the  first  principles 
of  criticism;  that  they  assumed  the  right  of  being 
censors  because  there  was  none  to  contradict  their  pre- 
tensions, and  that  every  man  who  now  called  himself 
a  connoisseur  became  such  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  boxes  appeared  in  the  most 
unhappy  situation  of  all.  The  rest  of  the  audience 
came  merely  for  their  own  amusement;  these,  rather  to 
furnish  out  a  part  of  the  entertainment  themselves.  I 
could  not  avoid  considering  them  as  acting  parts  in 
dumb  show, — not  a  curtesy  or  nod  that  was  not  the 
result  of  art;  not  a  look  nor  a  smile  that  was  not  de- 
signed for  murder.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  ogled  each 
other  through  spectacles;  for  my  companion  observed 
that  blindness  was  of  late  becoming  fashionable.  All 
affected  indifference  and  ease,  while  their  hearts  at  the 
same   time    burnt    for    conquest.      Upon   the    whole,   the 
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lights,  the  music,  the  ladies  in  their  gayest  dresses,  the 
men  with  cheerfulness  and  expectation  in  their  looks, 
all  conspired  to  make  a  most  agreeable  picture,  and  to 
fill  a  heart  that  sympathizes  at  human  happiness  with 
inexpressible  serenity. 

The  expected  time  for  the  play  to  begin  at  last  ar- 
rived. The  curtain  was  drawn,  and  the  actors  came 
on.  A  woman,  who  personated  a  queen,  came  in  curtesy- 
ing  to  the  audience,  who  clapped  their  hands  upon  her 
appearance.  Clapping  of  hands  is,  it  seems,  the  manner 
of  applauding  in  England;  the  manner  is  absurd,  but 
every  country,  you  know,  has  its  peculiar  absurdities. 
I  was  equally  surprised,  however,  at  the  submission 
of  the  actress,  who  should  have  considered  herself  as  a 
queen,  as  at  the  little  discernment  of  the  audience 
who  gave  her  such  marks  of  applause  before  she  at- 
tempted to  deserve  them.  Preliminaries  between  her 
and  the  audience  being  thus  adjusted,  the  dialogue  was 
supported  between  her  and  a  most  hopeful  youth,  who 
acted  the  part  of  her  confidant.-^nThey  both  appeared 
in  extreme  distress,  for  it  seems  the  queen  had  lost  a 
child  some  fifteen  years  before,  and  still  kept  its  dear 
resemblance  next  her  heart,  while  her  kind  compan- 
ion bore  a  part  in  her  sorrows.  Her  lamentations  grew 
loud;  comfort  is  offered,  but  she  detests  the  very  sound; 
she  bids  them  preach  comfort  to  the  winds.  Upon  this 
her  husband  comes  in,  who,  seeing  the  queen  so  much 
afflicted,  can  himself  hardly  refrain  from  tears,  or  avoid 
partaking  in  the  soft  distress.  After  thus  greiving 
through  three  scenes,  the  curtain  dropped  for  the  first 
act. 

"Truly,**  said  I  to  my  companion,  "these  kings  and 
queens  are  very  much  disturbed  at  no  very  great  mis- 
fortunes.    Certain  I  am,  were  people  of  humbler  stations 
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to  act  in  this  manner,  they  would  be  thought  divested 
of  common  sense. 'J^ 

I  had  scarce  finished  this  observation,  when  the 
curtain  rose,  and  the  king  came  on  in  a  violent  passion. 
His  wife  had,  it  seems,  refused  his  proffered  tender- 
ness, had  spurned  his  roval  embrace,  and  he  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  survive  her  fierce  disdain.  After  he  had 
thus  fretted,  and  the  queen  had  fretted,  through  the 
second  act,  the  curtain  was  let  down  once  more. 

"Now,"  says  my  companion,  "you  perceive  the  king 
to  be  a  man  of  spirit;  he  feels  at  every  pore.  One  of 
your  phlegmatic  sons  of  clay  would  have  given  the 
queen  her  own  way,  and  let  her  come  to  herself  by 
degrees ;  but  the  king  is  for  immediate  tenderness,  or 
instant  death.  Death  and  tenderness  are  leading  pas- 
sions of  every  modern  buskined  hero;  this  moment  they 
embrace,  and  the  next  stab,  mixing  daggers  and  kisses 
in  every  period." 

I  was  going  to  second  his  remarks,  when  my  attention 
was  engrossed  by  a  new  object.  A  man  came  in  balanc- 
ing a  straw  upon  his  nose,  and  the  audience  were  clap- 
ping their  hands  in  all  the  raptures  of  applause.  "To 
what  purpose,"  cried  I,  "does  this  unmeaning  figure 
make  his  appearance?     Is  he  a  part  of  the  plot?" 

"Unmeaning  do  you  call  him?"  replied  my  friend 
'in  black.  "This  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters 
of  the  whole  play.  Nothing  pleases  the  people  more 
than  the  seeing  a  straw  balanced;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  meaning  in  the  straw;  there  is  something  suited  to 
every  apprehension  in  the  sight,  and  a  fellow  possessed 
of  talents  like  these  is  sure  of  making  his  fortune." 

The  third  act  now  began,  with  an  actor  who  came  to 
inform  us  that  he  was  the  villain  of  the  play,  and  in- 
tended to  show  us  strange  things  before  all  was  over. 
He  was  joined  by  another  who  seemed  as  much  disposed 
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for  mischief  as  he;  their  intrigues  continued  through 
this  whole  division.  "If  that  be  a  villain/'  said  I,  "he 
must  be  a  very  stupid  one  to  tell  his  secrets  withcrat 
being  asked;  such  soliloquies  of  late  are  never  admitted 
in  China." 

The  noise  of  clapping  interrupted  me  once  more;  a 
child  of  six  years  old  was  learning  to  dance  on  the 
stage,  which  gave  the  ladies  and  mandarins  infinite  satis- 
faction. "I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "to  see  the  pretty  creature 
so  early  learning  so  bad  a  trade;  dancing  being,  I  pre- 
sume, as  contemptible  here  as  it  is  in  China." 

"Quite  the  reverse,"  interrupted  my  companion. 
"Dancing  is  a  very  reputable  and  genteel  employ- 
ment here ;  men  have  a  greater  chance  for  encourage- 
ment from  the  merit  of  their  heels  than  their  heads. 
One  who  jumps  up  and  flourishes  his  toes  three  times 
before  he  comes  to  the  ground,  may  have  three  hundred 
a  year.  He  who  flourishes  them  four  times  gets  four 
hundred;  but  he  who  arrives  at  five  is  inestimable, 
and  may  demand  what  salary  he  thinks  proper.  The 
female  dancers,  too,  are  valued  for  this  sort  of  jumping 
and  crossing.  But  the  fourth  act  is  begun;  let  us  be 
attentive." 

In  the  fourth  act  the  queen  finds  her  long-lost  child, 
now  grown  up  into  a  youth  of  small  parts  and  great 
qualifications ;  wherefore  she  wisely  considers  that  the 
crown  will  fit  his  head  better  than  that  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  knows  to  be  a  driveler.  The  king  discovers 
her  design,  and  here  comes  on  the  deep  distress :  he 
loves  the  queen,  and  he  loves  the  kingdom;  he  resolves, 
therefore,  in  order  to  possess  both,  that  her  son  must 
die.  The  queen  exclaims  at  his  barbarity,  is  frantic 
with  rage,  and  at  length,  overcome  with  sorrow,  falls  into 
a  fit;  upon  which  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  act  is 
concluded. 
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"Observe  the  art  of  the  poet/'  cries  my  companion. 
"When  the  queen  can  say  no  more,  she  falls  into  a  fit. 
While  thus  her  eyes  are  shut,  while  she  is  supported 
in  the  arms  of  Abigail,  what  horrors  do  we  not  fancy ! 
We  feel  it  in  every  nerve.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that 
fits  are  the  true  aposiopesis  of  modern  tradegy/* 

The  fifth  act  began,  and  a  busy  piece  it  was.  Scenes 
shifting,  trumpets  sounding,  mobs  hallooing,  carpets 
spreading,  guards  bustling  from  one  door  to  another; 
gods,  demons,  daggers,  racks,  and  ratsbane.  But 
whether  the  king  was  killed,  or  the  queen  was  drowned, 
or  the  son  was   poisoned,   I  have  absolutely  forgotten. 

When  the  play  was  over,  I  could  not  avoid  observing 
that  the  persons  of  the  drama  appeared  in  as  much 
distress  in  the  first  act  as  the  last.  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible," said  I,  "to  sympathize  with  them  through  five 
long  acts  !  Pity  is  but  a  shortlived  passion.  I  hate  to 
hear  an  actor  mouthing  trifles;  neither  startings,  strain- 
ings, nor  attitudes,  affect  me,  unless  there  be  cause. 
After  I  have  been  once  or  twice  deceived  by  those  un- 
meaning alarms,  my  heart  sleeps  in  peace,  probably 
unaffected  by  the  principal  distress.  There  should  be 
one  great  passion  aimed  at  by  the  actor  as  well  as  the 
poet.  All  the  rest  should  be  subordinate,  and  only 
contribute  to  make  that  the  greater.  If  the  actor,  there- 
fore, exclaims  upon  every  occasion  in  the  tones  of  de- 
spair, he  attempts  to  move  us  too  soon;  he  anticipates 
the  blow,  he  ceases  to  affect,  though  he  gains  our 
applause." 

I  scarce  perceived  that  the  audience  were  almost  all 
departed;  wherefore,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  my  com- 
panion and  I  got  into  the  street,  where,  essaying  a  hun- 
dred obstacles  from  coach-wheels  and  palanquin-poles, 
like   birds    in   their    flight   through    the    branches    of    a 
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forest,  after  various  turnings,  we  both  at  length  got  home 
in  safety. — Adieu. 


LETTER   LIV 

Though  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  gay 
company,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  thus  dismissing 
the  mind  from  duty.  From  this  motive  I  am  often  found 
in  the  centre  of  a  crowd;  and  wherever  pleasure  is  to  be 
sold,  am  always  a  purchaser.  In  those  places,  with- 
out being  remarked  by  any,  I  join  in  whatever  goes  for- 
ward; work  my  passions  into  a  similitude  of  frivolous 
earnestness,  shout  as  they  shout,  and  condemn  as  they 
happen  to  disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk  for  awhile 
below  its  natural  standard,  is  qualified  for  stronger 
flights,  as  those  first  retire  who  would  spring  forward 
with  greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  a  friend  and 
I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company  in  one  of  the 
public  walks  near  the  city.  Here  we  sauntered  together 
for  some  time,  either  praising  the  beauty  of  such  as 
were  handsome,  or  the  dress  of  such  as  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them.  We  had  gone  thus  deliberately 
forward  for  some  time,  when  my  friend,  stopping  on  a 
•  sudden,  caught  me  by  the  elbow,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
public  walk.  I  could  perceive  by  the  quickness  of  his 
pace,  and  by  his  frequently  looking  behind,  that  he 
was  attempting  to  avoid  somebody  who  followed;  we 
now  turned  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left;  as  we  went 
forward,  he  still  went  faster,  but  in  vain;  the  person 
whom  he  attempted  to  escape,  hunted  us  through  every 
doubling,  and  gained  upon  us  each  moment;  so  that  at 
last  we  fairly  stood  still,  resolving  to  face  what  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  joined  us  with  all 
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the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  'My  dear 
Charles/  cries  he,  shaking  my  friend's  hand,  'where 
have  you  been  hiding  this  half  a  century?  Positively 
I  had  fancied  you  were  gone  down  to  cultivate  matri- 
mony and  your  estate  in  the  country.*  During  the  reply 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  appearance  of 
our  new  companion.  His  hat  was  pinched  up  with 
peculiar  smartness ;  his  looks  were  pale,  thin,  and 
sharp;  round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad  black  ribbon, 
and  in  his  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass;  his  coat 
was  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist;  he  wore  by  his  side  a 
sword  with  a  black  hilt,  and  his  stockings  of  silk, 
though  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow  by  long 
service.  I  was  so  much  engaged  with  the  peculiarity 
of  his  dress,  that  I  attended  only  to  the  latter  part 
of  my  friend's  reply,  in  which  he  complimented  Mr. 
Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes,  and  the  bloom  in  his 
countenance.  *Psha,  psha,  Charles,'  cried  the  figure,  'no 
more  of  that  if  you  love  me ;  you  know  I  h|ate  flattery,  on 
my  soul  I  do;  and  yet,  to  be  sure,  an  intimacy  with 
the  great  will  improve  one's  appearance,  and  a  course 
of  venison  will  fatten;  and  yet,  faith,  I  despise  the 
great  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
honest  fellows  among  them;  and  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  one  half  because  the  other  wants  breeding.  If 
they  were  all  such  as  my  Lord  Mudler,  one  of  the  most 
good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon,  I 
should  myself  be  among  the  number  of  their  admirers. 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly's. 
My  lord  was  there.  "Ned,"  says  he  to  me,  "Ned," 
says  he,  "I'll  hold  gold  to  silver  I  can  tell  where  you 
were  poaching  last  night."  "Poaching,  my  lord.''"  says 
I;  "faith,  you  have  missed  already;  for  I  stayed  at 
home,  and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me.     That's  my  way; 
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I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their  prey; 
stand  still,  and  swoop,  they  fall  into  my  mouth."  ' 

*Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  an  happy  fellow,'  cried  my 
companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity;  'I  hope  your 
fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your  understanding  in 
such  company?*  'Improved,'  replied  the  other;  'you 
shall  know — but  let  it  go  no  further — a  great  secret — 
five  hundred  a  year  to  begin  with.  My  lord's  word 
of  honour  for  it.  His  lordship  took  me  down  in  his 
own  chariot  yesterday,  and  we  had  a  tete-a-tete  dinner 
in  the  country;  where  we  talked  of  nothing  else.'  'I 
fancy  you  forgot,  sir,'  cried  I ;  'you  told  us  but  this 
moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in  town.'  'Did  I  say 
so.^'  replied  he  coolly.  'To  be  sure,  if  I  said  so  it  was  so. 
Dined  in  town :  egad,  now  I  do  remember,  I  did  dine  in 
town;  but  I  dined  in  the  country  too;  for  you  must 
know,  my  boys,  I  eat  two  dinners.  By  the  bye,  I  am 
grown  as  nice  as  the  devil  in  my  eating.  I'll  tell  you  a 
pleasant  affair  about  that:  We  were  a  select  party  of 
us  to  dine  at  Lady  Grogram's,  an  affected  piece,  but  let 
it  go  no  further;  a  secret.     "Well,"  says  I,  "I'll  hold  a 

thousand  guineas,  and  say  done  first,  that "      But, 

dear  Charles,  you  are  an  honest  creature,  lend  me  half- 

a-crown  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  so,  just  till But, 

harkee,  ask  me  for  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may  be 
twenty  to  one  but  I  forget  to  pay  you.' 

When  he  left  us,  our  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  so  extraordinary  a  character.  'His  very  dress,' 
cries  my  friend,  'is  not  less  extraordinary  than  his 
conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this  day  you  find  him  in 
rags;  if  the  next,  in  embroidery.  With  those  persons 
of  distinction,  of  whom  he  talks  so  familiarly,  he  has 
scarce  a  coffee-house  acquaintance.  However,  both  for 
the  interests  of  society,  and  perhaps  for  his  own.  Heaven 
has  made  him  poor;  and  while  all  the  world  perceives 
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his  wants,  he  fancies  them  concealed  from  every  eye. 
An  agreeable  companion,  because  he  understands  flat- 
tery; and  all  must  be  pleased  with  the  first  part  of  his 
conversation,  though  all  are  sure  of  its  ending  with  a 
demand  on  their  purse.  While  his  youth  countenances 
the  levity  of  his  conduct,  he  may  thus  earn  a  precarious 
subsistence;  but  when  age  comes  on,  the  gravity  of  which 
is  incompatible  with  buffoonery,  then  will  he  find  himself 
forsaken  by  all;  condemned,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
hang  upon  some  rich  family  whom  he  once  despised, 
there  to  undergo  all  the  ingenuity  of  studied  contempt, 
to  be  employed  only  as  a  spy  upon  the  servants,  or  a 
bugbear  to  fright  children  into  duty/ 

LETTER    LV 

I  AM  apt  to  fancy  I  have  contracted  a  new  acquaint- 
ance whom  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  shake  off.  My 
little  beau  yesterday  overtook  me  again  in  one  of  the 
public  walks,  and  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  saluted 
me  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity.  His 
dress  was  the  same  as  usual,  except  that  he  had  more 
powder  in  his  hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  a  pair  of  temple 
spectacles,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  a  harmless  amusing  little  thing, 
I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  degree  of  sever- 
ity; so  we  walked  forward  on  terms  of  the  utmost  in- 
timacy, and  in  a  few  minutes  discussed  all  the  topics 
preliminary  to  particular  conversation. 

The  oddities  that  marked  liis  character,  however, 
soon  began  to  appear;  he  bowed  to  several  well-dressed 
persons,  who,  by  their  manner  of  returning  the  compli- 
ment, appeared  perfect  strangers.  At  intervals  he 
drew  out  a  pocket-book,  seeming  to  take  memorandums 
before  all  the  company,  with  much  importance  and  as- 
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siduity.  In  this  manner  he  led  me  through  the  length 
of  the  whole  walk,  fretting  at  his  absurdities,  and  fancy- 
ing myself  laughed  at  not  less  than  him  by  every  spec- 
tator. 

When  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  procession,  "Blast 
me,"  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  "I  never  saw 
the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life  before !  There's  no  com- 
pany at  all  to-day;  not  a  single  face  to  be  seen." — "No 
company!"  interrupted  I  peevishly;  "no  company 
where  there  is  such  a  crowd  .f*  why,  man,  there's  too 
much.  What  are  the  thousands  that  have  been  laughing 
at  us  but  company.''" — "Lord,  my  dear,"  returned  he, 
with  the  utmost  good  humour,  "you  seem  immensely 
chagrined;  but,  blast  me,  when  the  world  laughs  at  me, 
I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  so  we  are  even.  My  Lord 
Trip,  Bill  Squash  the  Creolian,  and  I,  sometimes  make 
a  party  at  being  ridiculous ;  and  so  we  say  and  do  a 
thousand  things  for  the  joke's  sake.  But  I  see  you  are 
grave,  and  if  you  are  for  a  fine  grave  sentimental  com- 
panion, you  shall  dine  with  me  and  my  wife  to-day;  I 
must  insist  on  't.  I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a 
lady  of  as  elegant  qualifications  as  any  in  nature;  she 
was  bred  (but  that's  between  ourselves,)  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Countess  of  All-night.  A  charming 
'body  of  voice;  but  no  more  of  that, — she  will  give  us  a 
song.  You  shall  see  my  little  girl  too,  Carolina  Wil- 
helmina  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet  pretty  creature !  I  de- 
sign her  for  my  Lord  Drumstick's  eldest  son;  but  that's 
in  friendship,  let  it  go  no  farther:  she's  but  six  years 
old,  and  yet  she  walks  a  minuet,  and  plays  on  the  guitar 
immensely  already.  I  intend  she  shall  be  as  perfect 
as  possible  in  every  accomplishment.  In  the  first  place, 
I'll  make  her  a  scholar:  I'll  teach  her  Greek  myself, 
and  learn  that  language  purposely  to  instruct  her;  but 
let  that  be  a  secret." 
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Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  hauled  me  along.  We  passed  through 
many  dark  alleys  and  winding  ways;  for,  from  some 
motives  to  me  unknown,  he  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
aversion  to  every  frequented  street;  at  last,  however, 
vre  got  to  the  door  of  a  dismal-looking  house  in  the 
outlets  of  the  town,  where  he  informed  me  he  chose  to 
reside  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  ever  seemed  to  lie 
most  hospitably  open;  and  I  began  to  ascend  an  old 
and  creaking  staircase,  when,  as  he  mounted  to  show 
me  the  way,  he  demanded,  whether  I  delighted  in  pros- 
pects; to  which  answering  in  the  affirmative,  "Then," 
says  he,  "I  shall  show  you  one  of  the  most  charming 
in  the  world,  out  of  my  window;  we  shall  see  the  ships 
sailing,  and  the  whole  country  for  twenty  miles  round, 
tip  top,  quite  high.  My  Lord  Swamp  would  give  ten 
thousand  guineas  for  such  a  one;  but,  as  I  sometimes 
pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always  love  to  keep  my  prospects 
at  home,  that  my  friends  may  visit  me  the  oftener." 

By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs 
would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was 
facetiously  pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down  the  chim- 
ney; and  knocking  at  the  door,  a  voice  from  within 
demanded,  "Who's  there  ?"  My  conductor  answered 
that  it  was  him.  But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the 
voice  again  repeated  the  demand,  to  which  he  answered 
louder  than  before;  and  now  the  door  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house 
with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the  old  woman, 
asked  where  was  her  lady?  "Good  troth,"  replied  she, 
in  a  peculiar  dialect,  "she's  washing  you  twa  shirts  at 
the  next  door,  because  they  have  taken  an  oath  against 
lending    out    the    tub    any    longer," — "My    two    shirts !" 
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cried  he  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  confusion,  "what 
does  the  idiot  mean?" — "I  ken  what  I  mean  weel 
enough/'   replied   the  other;    "she's   washing  your   twa 

shirts  at  the  next  door,  because " — "Fire  and  fury, 

no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations!"  cried  he;  "go 
and  inform  her  we  have  got  company.  Were  that  Scotch 
hag,"  .continued  he,  turning  to  me,  "to  be  for  ever  in 
ray  family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget 
that  absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the 
smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life;  and  yet  it  is 
very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  parliament 
man,  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the 
politest  men  in  the  world;  but  that's  a  secret." 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs.  Tibbs'  arrival,  during 
which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture,  which  consisted  of 
four  chairs  with  old  wrought  bottoms,  that  he  assured 
me  were  his  wife's  embroidery;  a  square  table  that 
had  been  once  japanned;  a  cradle  in  one  corner,  a  lum- 
bering cabinet  in  the  other;  a  broken  shepherdess,  and  a 
mandarin  without  a  head,  were  stuck  over  the  chinmey; 
and  round  the  walls  several  paltry  unframed  pictures, 
which,  he  observed,  were  all  his  own  drawing.  "What 
do  you  think,  sir,  of  that  head  in  the  corner,  done  in 
the  manner  of  Grisoni?  there's  the  true  keeping  in  it; 
it  is  my  own  face,  and  though  there  happens  to  be  no 
likeness,  a  Countess  offered  me  a  hundred  for  its  fellow: 
I  refused  her,  for,  hang  it,  that  would  be  mechanical, 
you  know." 

The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance,  at  once  a  slat- 
tern and  a  coquette;  much  emaciated,  but  still  carrying 
the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made  twenty  apologies  for 
being  seen  in  such  odious  dishabille,  but  hoped  to  be 
excused,  as  she  had  stayed  out  all  night  at  the  Gardens 
with   the    Countess,   who   was    excessively    fond   of   the 
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horns.  "And  indeed,  my  dear/'  added  she,  turning  to 
her  husband,  "his  lordship  drank  your  health  in  a  bum- 
per." "Poor  Jack !"  cries  he,  "a  dear  good-natured 
creature,  I  know  he  loves  me.  But  I  hope,  my  dear, 
you  have  given  orders  for  dinner;  you  need  make  no 
great  preparations  neither,  there  are  but  three  of  us ; 
something  elegant: — a  little  will  do — a  turbot,  an  orto- 
lan, a "  "Or  what  do  you  think,  my  dear,"  inter- 
rupts the  wife,  "of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping 
hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my  own  sauce.''"  "The 
very  thing,"  replies  he;  "it  will  eat  best  with  some  smart 
bottled  beer:  but  be  sure  to  let  us  have  the  sauce  his 
Grace  was  so  fond  of.  I  hate  your  immense  loads  of 
meat;  that  is  country  all  over;  extremely  disgusting  to 
those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  high  life." 

By  this  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and  my 
appetite  to  increase;  the  company  of  fools  may  at  first 
make  us  smile,  but  at  last  never  fails  of  rendering  us 
melancholy.  I  therefore  pretended  to  a  prior  engage- 
ment, and  after  having  shown  my  respect  to  the  house, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  English,  by  giving  the 
old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door,  I  took  my 
leave:  Mr.  Tibbs  assuring  me  that  dinner,  if  I  stayed, 
would  be  ready  at  least  in  less  than  two  hours./ 

JAMES  MACPHERSON   (1736-1796) 

THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 

SONGS  OF  SELMA 

Star  of  descending  night!  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
west !  thou  that  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou  behold 
in  the  plain?    The  stormy  winds  are  laid.    The  murmur 
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of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb 
the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their 
feeble  wings:  the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  the  field. 
What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light?  But  thou  dost  smile 
and  depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee: 
they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Farewell,  thou  silent  beam ! 
Let  the  light  of  Ossian's  soul  arise ! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watery  col- 
umn of  mist !  his  heroes  are  around :  and  see  the  bards 
of  song,  gray-haired  Ullen !  Stately  Ryno  !  Alpin  with 
the  tuneful  voice !  the  soft  complaint  of  Minona !  How 
are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days  of  Selma's 
feast !  when  we  contended,  like  gales  of  spring,  as  they 
fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by  turns  the  feebly-whistling 
grass, 

Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty:  with  downcast  look 
and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the  blast, 
that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The  souls  of  the 
heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tuneful  voice. 
Often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar,  the  dark 
dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma  left  alone 
on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song !  Salgar  prom- 
ised to  come:  but  the  night  descended  around.  Hear 
the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  hill. 
Colma.  It  is  night,  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  on  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me  from 
the  rain;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds! 
•  Rise,  moon !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone !  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung:  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.     The 
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stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love !  Why  delays  my  Salgar^  why  the  chief  of 
the  hill,  his  promise?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here  the 
tree !  here  is  the  roaring  stream !  Thou  didst  promise 
with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ? 
With  thee,  I  would  fly  from  my  father;  with  thee  from 
my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes; 
we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind !  stream,  be  thou  silent 
awhile !  let  my  voice  be  heard  around.  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me !  Salgar !  it  is  Colma  who  calls.  Here 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks 
are  gray  on  the  steep,  I  see  him  not  on  the  brow.  His 
dogs  come  not  before  him,  with  tidings  of  his  near  ap- 
proach.    Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are  they  my  love 
and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  my  friends !  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me ;  I  am  alone ! 
My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears  !  Ah !  they  are  dead ! 
Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother ! 
my  brother !  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O 
Salgar !  hast  thou  slain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye 
both  to  me  !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise  ?  Thou  wert 
fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands !  he  was  terrible  in 
fight.  Speak  to  me;  hear  my  voice;  hear  me,  sons  of 
my  love !  They  are  silent ;  silent  for  ever !  Cold,  cold, 
are  their  breasts  of  clay !  Oh !  from  the  rock  on  the 
hill,  from  the  top  of  the  windy  steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts 
of  the  dead!  speak,  I  will  not  be  afraid!  Whither  are 
ye  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the 
departed?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale:  no  answer 
half-drowned  in  the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief ;  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears ! 
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Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  Mv  life  flies  away  like  a  dream:  why 
should  I  stay  behind  ?  Here  shall  I  rest  with  my  friends, 
by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When  night  comes 
on  the  hill;  when  the  loud  winds  arise;  my  ghost  shall 
stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my  friends. 
The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear 
but  love  my  voice !  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for 
my  friends :  pleasant  were  her  friends  to  Colma  ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly-blushing  daughter 
of  Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  Ullin  came  with  his  harp !  he  gave 
the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant: 
the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house :  their  voice  had  ceased  in 
Selma.  Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chase, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad!  Ttey  mourned  the 
fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men !  His  soul  was  like 
the  soul  of  Fingal :  his  sword  like  the  sword  of  Oscar. 
But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned :  his  sister's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the 
song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  west,  when  she  fore- 
sees the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud.  I 
touched  the  harp  with  Ullin:  the  song  of  mourning 
arose  ! 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past;  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet 
are  thy  murmurs,  O  stream !  but  more  sweet  is  the  voice 
1  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of  song,  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead !  Bent  is  his  head  of  age ;  red  his  tear- 
ful  eye.     Alpin^  thou   son  of   song,  why  alone  on  the 
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silent  hill  ?  why  complainest  thou,  as  a  blast  in  the  wood ; 
as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  shore? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno !  are  for  the  dead;  my  voice 
for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art  on  the 
hill;  fair  among  the  sons  of  the  vale.  But  thou  shalt 
fall  like  Morar;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The 
hills  shall  know  thee  no  more;  thy  bow  shall  lie  in 
thy  hall  unstrung. 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar !  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm;  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst 
return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow !  Thy 
face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain;  like  the  moon  in  the 
silence  of  night;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake  when 
the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now !  Dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode !  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave.  O  thou 
who  wast  so  great  before  !  Four  stones,  with  their  heads 
of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with 
scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass,  which  whistles  in  the  wind, 
mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  mighty  Morar. 
Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  hast  no  mother 
to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is 
she  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of 
Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this.^  who  is  this  whose  head  is 
white  with  age;  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears .f*  who 
quakes  at  every  step.''  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar!  the 
father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  He  heard  of  Morar's 
renown;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound.''  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee 
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not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead;  low  their  pillows 
of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice;  no  more 
awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn  in  the 
grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake?  Farewell,  thou 
bravest  of  men !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field !  but  the 
field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  light- 
ened with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no 
son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy  name.  Future  times 
shall  hear  of  thee;  they  shall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh  of 
Armin.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the  hero, 
the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  burst  the  sigh 
of  Armin  ?  he  said.  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ?  The 
song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please  the  soul. 
It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake,  pours  on 
the  silent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew, 
but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  sea-surrounded 
Gorma  ? 

Sad  I  am !  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe.  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant 
lives;  and  Annira,  fairest  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
house  ascend,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his 
race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura!  deep  thy  sleep  in 
the  tomb !  When  shalt  thou  awake  with  thy  songs  ? 
with  all  thy  voice  of  music? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise;  blow  along  the  heath! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar  !  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks  !  walk  through  broken  clouds,  O  moon ! 
show  thy  pale  face,  at  intervals  I  bring  to  mind  the  night, 
when  all  my  children  fell;  when  Arindal  the  mighty 
fell !  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed !  Daura,  my  daugh- 
ter! thou  wert  fair;  fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura,  white 
as  the  driven  snow;  sweet  as  the  breathing  gale.     Arin- 
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dal,  thy  bow  was  strong.  Thy  spear  was  swift  on  the 
field.  Thy  look  was  like  mist  on  the  wave:  thy  shield, 
a  red  cloud  in  a  storm.  Armar  renowned  in  war,  came, 
and  sought  Daura's  love.  He  was  not  long  refused: 
fair  was  the  hope  of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined:  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armar.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea :  fair  was  his  skiff  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks  of 
age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women,  he  said, 
lovely  daughter  of  Armin !  a  rock  not  distant  in  the 
sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side :  red  shines  the  fruit  afar ! 
There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to  carry  his 
love !  She  went ;  she  called  on  Armar.  Nought  an- 
swered, but  the  son  of  the  rock.  Armar,  my  love!  my 
love !  why  tormentest  thou  me  with  fear !  hear,  son  of 
Arnart,  hear:  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee!  Erath  the 
traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice;  she  called  for  her  brother  and  for  her  father. 
Arindal !  Armin !  none  to  relieve  your  Daura  ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side;  his  bow  was  in  his 
hand;  five  dark-gray  dogs  attended  his  steps.  He  saw 
fierce  Erath  on  the  shore:  he  seized  and  bound  him  to 
an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs:  he  loads  the  winds  with  his  groans.  Arindal 
ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered 
shaft.  It  sunk,  it  sunk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal,  my 
son !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diest.  The  oar  is  stopped 
at  once ;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy 
grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy 
brother's  blood!  The  boat  is  broke  in  twain.  Armar 
plunges  into  the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.     Sud- 
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den  a  blast  from  a  hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  sunk, 
and  he  rose  no  more. 

Alone  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries.  What 
could  her  father  do?  All  night  I  stood  on  the  shore. 
I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night 
I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind;  the  rain  beat 
hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared  her  voice 
was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening  breeze  among 
the  grass  on  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief,  she  expired; 
and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is  my  strength  in 
war !  fallen  my  pride  among  women !  When  the  storms 
aloft  arise ;  when  the  north  lifts  the  wave  on  high !  I 
sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock. 
Often  by  the  setting  moon,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Half  viewless,  they  walk  in  mournful  confer- 
ence together.  Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity  ?  They  do 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  sad,  O  Carmor,  nor  small 
is  my  cause  of  woe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  song; 
when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  the  tales  of 
other  times  !  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills, 
and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of 
Cona ;  the  first  among  a  thousand  bards !  but  age  is  now 
on  my  tongue;  my  soul  has  failed:  I  hear,  at  times,  the 
ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant  song.  But 
memory  fails  on  my  mind.  I  hear  the  call  of  years; 
they  say,  as  they  pass  along.  Why  does  Ossian  sing.f* 
Soon  shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and  no  bard  shall 
raise  his  fame !  Roll  on,  ye  dark  brown  years ;  ye  bring 
me  no  joy  on  your  course!  Let  the  tomb  open  for 
Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  song 
are  gone  to  rest.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blast,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock  after  the  winds 
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are   laid.      The   dark   moss   whistles   there;   the   distant 
mariner  sees  the  waving  trees ! 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON  (1752-1770) 

BRISTOWE  TRAGEDIE 

OR  THE  DETHE  OF  SYR 

CHARLES  BAWDIN 

The  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie   villager 

The  commynge  of  the  morne: 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

'Thou  'rt  ryghte/  quod  he,  *for,  by  the  Godde 
That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe !  10 

Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 
To-daie  shall  surelie  die.* 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite; 

*Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state/ 

Sir  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe. 

With  harte  brymm-fulle  of  woe; 
Hee  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe.  20 
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Butt  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

'O,  goode  Syr  Charles !'  sayd  Canterlone, 

'Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge.' 
'Speke  boldlie,  manne,'  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 

'Whatte  says  the  traytor  kynge  ?' 

*I  greeve  to  telle;  before  yonne  Sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye,  30 

Hee  hathe  uppon  hys  honour  sworne, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die.' 

'We  all  must  die/  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

'Of    thatte    I'm    not    affearde; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared: 

'Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  to-daie 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie.'  40 

Thenne  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  telle  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  redyness 

For   goode   Syr   Charleses   fate. 

Thenne  Maister  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge. 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee; 
'I'm  come,'  quod  hee,  'unto  your  grace 
To  move  your  clemencye.' 
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Thenne  quod  the  kynge,  'Your  tale  speke  out, 
You  have  been  much  oure  friende;  50 

Whatever   youre   request   may   bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende/ 

'My  nobile  liege!  alle  my  request, 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  may  hap  hee  has  donne  vrronge, 

Hee  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte: 

'He  has   a   spouse  and   children  twaine, 

Alle   rewyned  are   for   aie; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie.'  60 

'Speke  nott  of  suh  a  traytout  vile/ 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde; 
'Before  the  evening  starre  doth  sheene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde: 

'Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede :  ^ 
Speke,  maister  Canynge !     Whatte  thynge  else 
Att  present  doe  you  neede?' 

'My  nobile  liege !'  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

'Leave  justice  to  our  Godde,  70 

And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde; 
Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

'Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reines. 

The  best  were  synners  grete; 
Christ's  vycarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 
Ynne  alle  thys  mortall  state. 
^  deserts 
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'Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'T  wylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sov'reigns'  shall  endure: 


80 


90 


'But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayne.' 

'Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 
Has  scorn'd  my  power  and  mee; 
Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 
Entreate  my  clemencye?' 

'My  nobile  liege !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde. 
Although  ynne  enemies.' 

'Canynge,  awaie!     By  Godde  ynne  Heav'n 

That  dydd  mee  beinge  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

'By  Marie,  and  alle  Seinctes  ynne  Heav'n, 

Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys  laste,' 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste.  100 

With  herte  brymm-full  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  sat  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 
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'Wee  all  must  die/  quod  brave  Syr  Charles; 

'Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne; 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

*Saye  why,  my  friend,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  overr  att  thyne  eye;  110 

Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 
Thatt  thou  dost  child-lyke   crye?* 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  'I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe; 

'T  ys  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye.' 

'Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie   fountaines   sprynge; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 

Of  Edwarde,  tray  tour  kynge.  120 

'Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcom  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 
For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

'Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  sunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 
What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee? 

'Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode. 

When  thousands  dyed  arounde;  130 

Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Imbrewed  the  fattened  grounde: 
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'Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  ev'ry  darte. 

That  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  clos^  myne  eyes  for  aie? 

'And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe, 

Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde? 
Ne !  f romm  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere. 

Bee  alle  the  manne  displayed.  140 

'Ah!  goddelyke  Henrie !  Godde  forefende. 

And  guarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 
Yff  't  is  hys  wylle;  but  yff  't  is  nott. 

Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

'My  honest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 

To  serve  Godde  and  mye  prynce; 
And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am. 

My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

'Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note;  160 

My  fadre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 
Emblazon  onne  hys  cote: 

'I  make  ne  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

'Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromm  the  ryghte:  160 
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'Hee  taughte  mee  with  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  dryve  awaie 
The   hungrie   fromme   my   doore: 

'And  none  can  saye  butte  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept; 
And  summed  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eche  nyght  before  I  slept. 

*I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyled  her  bedde?  170 

I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

'Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 
Fromm   fleshe   I   dydd   refrayne; 

Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismayed 
To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne? 

'Ne,  hapless   Henrie !      I   rejoyce, 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe.  180 

*Oh,  fickle   people !   rewyned  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

'Saie,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie   Henrie's   reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daies 
For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne? 
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'Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde,  190 

I  doe  defye  the  traytor's  pow'r, 
Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynd ; 

'Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

*Yett  ynne  the  holie  booke  above, 

Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie. 
There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie.  200 

'Thenne  welcome  dethe!  for  lyfe  eterne 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe: 
Farewell  vayne  world,  and  alle  that's  deare, 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

*Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes. 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale.' 

Quod  Canynge,  *  'T  ys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die;  210 

And  from  thys  world  of  peyne  and  grefe 
To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  flie.' 

And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  tolle. 

And   claryonnes   to    sound; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde: 
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And   just   before   the    officers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne.  220 

*Sweet  Florence!  nowe  I  praie  forbere, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die; 
Praie    Godde,   thatt   ev'ry    Christian   soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

'Sweet  Florence!  why  these  brinie  teers? 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  staie. 

*  'T  ys  butt  a  journie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse;  230 

Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love. 
Receive  thys  holie  kysse/ 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

'Ah,  cruele  Edwarde ;  bloudie  kynge  1 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke: 

*Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wylt  thou  goe, 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe? 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe/  240 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  turnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie: 
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'I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love: 

'Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne;  250 

Florence !  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu ! 
Yee  officers,  leade  onne.' 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde. 

And   dydd   her   tresses   tere; 
*0h,  stale,  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyf e  !* 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

'Tyll  tyredd  oute  vrythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  flore; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte, 

And  marched  fromm  oute  the  dore.  260 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  full  brave  and  swete; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  more  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne, 
Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 
Muche  glorious  to  beholde: 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte,  270 

Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  russett  weedes, 
Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte: 
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Ynne  diffraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came, 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  ba taunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twentye  archers  came; 

Echone  the  bo  we  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  Kyng  Henries  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend.  280 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-layde  sledde, 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde: 

Behynde   hym   fyve-and-twentye   moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wythe  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route; 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt;  290 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt: 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't; 
And  theyre  attendynge  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easterne  princes  trickt: 

And  after  them,  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  dydd  thronge; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddes. 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge.  300 
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And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 

Syr  Charles  dydd  turne  and  sale, 
'O,  thou,  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  synne, 

Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  dale!' 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  mycle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 

Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare,  310 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

*Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde !  traytour  vile ! 

Exposed  to  infamie; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne! 
I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

'Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloude, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne; 
And  haste  appoynted  mee  to  die. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne.  320 

'Thou   thynkest   I    shall   die   to-daie; 

I  have  beene  dede  'till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe: 

'Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  som  few  yeares, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande, 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 
'Twixt  kynge   and  tyrant   hande: 
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'Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  tray  tour  slave ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde' —  330 

Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 
Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soule  rushed  to  hys  face, 

Hee  turned  hys  hedde  awaie, 
And   to   hys   broder    Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  sale: 

'To  hym  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors   brynge, 
Beholde  the  manne!  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee's  greater  thanne  a  kynge !'  340 

*Soe  let  hym  die  !*  Duke  Richarde  sayde ; 

*And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe 
And   feede   the   carryon   crowes.' 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne. 
His  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe. 
As  uppe  a  gilded  carre  350 

Of  victory,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 
Gayned  ynne  the  bloudie  warre: 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saie, 

'Beholde  you  see  mee  dye, 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  ryghtfullie. 
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*As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe: 
Your  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne 

And  brookes  wythe  bloude  shall  flowe.  360 

'You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

Whenne  ynne  adversitye; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke, 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye.' 

Thenne,  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 
Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke;  370 

Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 
The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne; 
And  teares,  enow  to  washe  't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  mann's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Ynnto  foure  parties  cutte; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne   a   pole   was    putte.  380 

One  parte  dydd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 
Th^  crowen  dydd  devoure; 
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The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate 

A  dreery  spectacle; 
Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  crosse, 

Ynne  hyghe-streete  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  fate: 

Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge,  390 

And  grante  hee  maye,  with  Bawdin's  soule, 
Ynne  heav'n  Godd's  meercie  synge ! 

1777 
MYNSTRELLES    SONGE 

O!  sYNGE  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  ryver  bee; 

Mie-love   ys   dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  morynyng  lyghte,  10 

Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 

Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 

Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote, 

O !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree : 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde,  20 

Alle  under  the  wvllowe  tree.      , 
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Harke !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
In  the  briered  delle  belowe; 
Harke !  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  syngg, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe; 

Mie  love  ys  d^dde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude;  30 

Whyterre  thanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  thanne  the  evenynge  cloude; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere,  uponne  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
Nee  one  hallie  Seynete  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde,  40 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Alle  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  I'lle  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie_,  lyghte  yours  fyres, 
Heere  mie  boddie  stylle  schalle  bee. 

Mei  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acorne-coppe  &  thorne,  50 

Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie; 
Lyfe  &  all  yttes  goode  I  scorne. 
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Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  by  daie. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to   hys   death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes, 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die;  I  comme;  mie  true  love  waytes. 
Thos   the   damselle   spake,  and  dyed.  60 
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NOTES 

JOHN  POMFRET 

John  Po^rFRET,  born  in  1667,  died  in  1702,  is  an  English  poet  of 
minor  importance.  His  only  claim  to  notice  is  that  his  verses  reflect 
accurately  and  with  some  elegance  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Page      1.  The  Choice: 

Johnson  says  of  this  poem:  "Perhaps  no  composition  in 
our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfret's 
Choice." 

DANIEL  DEFOE 

Of  the  early  hfe  of  Daniel  Foe,  or  as  he  later  called  himself,  Defoe, 
little  is  known.  His  father  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  probably  in- 
tended his  son  for  the  ministry  of  that  sect.  Certainly,  Defoe  did 
not  enter  the  ministry,  but  became  much  more  a  servant  of  the  powers 
of  this  world.  He  appears  successively  as  a  manufacturer  of  hosiery, 
and  of  tiles,  the  latter  business  a  financial  success.  In  1694,  Defoe 
was  made  Accountant  to  the  Glass  Commissioners,  a  government 
post,  given  him  probably  as  a  cover  for  his  activities  as  a  pamphleteer 
for  the  government.  UU  True  Born  Englishman  (1701)  brought  him 
popular  and  political  favor.  From  this  time  on,  Defoe  was  active 
in  government  propaganda.  The  best  known  of  his  pamphlets.  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,  (1702)  pretended  to  state  the  position 
of  the  High  Church  party,  but  is  in  fact  a  severe  arraignment  of  that 
party.  For  writing  this,  Defoe  was  placed  in  the  pillorj-,  and  for  a 
time  imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he  began  a  paper,  The  Review, 
which  in  its  use  of  editorials  and  communications  from  an  imaginary 
"Club"  influenced  the  form  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator.  In  1706, 
Defoe  published  The  True  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  his  first  realistic 
narrative.  This  was  followed  by  the  novels  or  romances  for  which 
he  is  famous:  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719);  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  (1720); 
Captain  Singleton  (1720);  Moll  Flanders  (1722);  A  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year  (1722);  Colonel  Jack  (1722);  Roxana  (1724).  In  1725 
Defoe  retired  to  Newington  a  broken  and  suspicious  man,  the  best 
of  his  literary  career  behind  him.    He  died  in  1731. 

6.  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters: 

The  Dissenters  were  those  congregations  of  anti-epis- 
copal  sects  which  flourished  under  Cromwell,  but  were 
suppressed  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.     Under 
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William  III  they  were  again  tolerated,  and  some  of  their 
political  disabilities  were  removed.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  the  Tories  introduced  a  bill 
against  "occasional  conformity,"  the  compromise  measure 
by  which  Dissenters  occasionally  attending  the  Church 
of  England  were  eligible  for  office.  Defoe  attacks  the 
position  of  the  Tories  while  seeming  to  support  them. 

7.  Act  of  Toleration.  Passed  in  1689,  by  which  Dissenters 
were  relieved  of  penalties  for  failure  to  attend  the  Church 
of  England. 

Dutch  government.  William  of  Orange,  who  became 
William  III. 

8.  butchered  one  king.    Charles  I. 
deposed  another.    James  II. 
mock  king.    William  III. 

15.  post  est  occasio  calva.     Occasion  (opportunity)  is  bald 
behind;  and  therefore  difficult  to  grasp.     • 

16.  de  heretico  comburendo.    For  burning  heretics. 

17.  delenda  est  Carthago.    Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 

18.  the  counter.    Prison. 

23.  The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal: 

Research  has  shown  that  Defoe  did  not  fabricate  this 
story,  but  merely  told  it  well.  His  character  supports  the 
tradition  that  the  story  was  WTitten  to  promote  the  sale 
of  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT 

Jonathan  Swift  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  English  parents,  in  1667. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  imcles,  Swift  was  able  to  enter  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  granted  his  degree  "by  special  favor" 
in  1686.  Three  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  household  as  secretary.  This  employment  was  not  con- 
genial to  Swift,  but  after  a  brief  expedition  into  Ireland,  he  returned 
to  Temple.  When  Temple  died  in  1699,  Swift,  who  had  already 
taken  orders,  was  given  the  living  at  Laracor.  Swift  was  disappointed, 
for  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  would  be  given  a  more  dis- 
tinguished post.  When  the  Tories  came  into  power.  Swift  joined 
them,  and  was  for  several  years  an  important  figure  in  politics.  Upon 
the  success  of  the  Whigs,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  be  Dean  of  the 
cathedral  in  Dublin.  There  he  interested  himself  in  political  affairs 
and  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets. 

The  writings  of  Swift  are  for  the  most  part  occasional  and  contro- 
versial. Many  of  them  have  little  interest  for  the  reader  of  to-day 
because  he  does  not  have  in  mind  the  events  which  prompted  them. 
Those  of  most  lasting  interest  are  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  written  in  1698 
and  published  in  1704;  The  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  published  in 
1726;  and  perhaps  A  Modest  Proposal,  1729,  as  representative  of  his 
satirical  method.     Swift  was  a  master  of  satire  and  irony,  his  usual 
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method  being  to  propose  in  all  seriousness,  and  with  apparent  con- 
viction, the  most  outrageous  schemes  of  reform,  or  as  in  Gulliver, 
to  draw  with  amazing  accuracy  a  fancifid  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  motives  and  actions  of  men  are  laid  bare  with  an  almost  ferocious 
candor. 

How  much  his  physical  condition  and  his  mode  of  living  are  re- 
sponsible for  his  attitude  toward  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Con- 
siderable mystery  surrounds  him.  Evidently  he  died  insane,  and 
how  much  of  his  life  was  abnormal,  there  is  no  means  of  discovering. 
His  relations  with  Esther  Johnson — the  Stella  of  his  poems  and 
Journal — have  puzzled  his  biographers.  One  account  says  that  he 
married  her;  if  so,  he  never  lived  with  her  as  her  husband.  From 
the  time  he  left  London  to  become  Dean  of  the  cathedral  till  his 
death  in  1745,  he  lived  an  unhappy  and  probably  abnormal  life. 

•iO.  A  Modest  Proposal: 

In  this  essay  Swift  portrays  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  by  his  horrible  proposal  suggests 
their  desperate  circumstances.  The  measures  he  pretends 
to  scorn  in  the  conclusion,  he  had  advocated  in  previous 
essays. 

50.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub : 

In  his  preface  Swift  says:  "Seamen  have  a  custom,  when 
they  meet  a  whale,  to  fling  him  an  empty  tub  by  way  of 
amusement,  to  divert  him  from  laying  violent  hands  upon 
the  ship.  This  parable  was  immediately  mythologized ; 
the  whale  was  interpreted  to  be  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  which 
tosses  and  plays  with  all  schemes  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, whereof  a  great  many  are  hollow,  dry,  and  empty, 
and  ttoisy,  and  wooden,  and  given  to  rotation:  this  is  the 
leviathan  whence  the  terrible  wits  of  our  age  are  said  to 
borrow  their  weapons.  The  ship  in  danger  is  easily  under- 
stood to  be  its  old  antitj-pe,  the  commonwealth.  But 
how  to  analyse  the  tub,  was  a  matter  of  difficulty;  when 
after  long  inquiry  and  debate,  the  literal  meaning  was 
preserved;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
these  leviathans  from  tossing  and  sporting  with  the  com- 
monwealth, which  of  itself  is  too  apt  to  fluctuate,  they 
should  be  diverted  from  that  game  by  a  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

Of  the  eleven  books,  only  five  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  other  six  are  digressions  in 
which  many  follies  of  mankind  are  attacked, 
three  sons.  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack.  These  represent 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  moderate  reforms  of 
the  English  Church — and  Martin  Luther;  and  John  Calvin, 
or  Dissenters  in  general. 

51,  new  coat.    The  Christian  religion. 
mywiU.    The  Bible. 
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Duchess    d'Argent,    etc.      Covetousness,    ambition,    and 
pride. 

52.  Locket's.    A  famous  tavern. 
Will's.    A  famous  coffee-house, 
idol.    The  tailor. 

53.  goose.    The  tailor's  pressing  iron. 

deus  minorum  gentium.     A  god  of  the  minor  orders. 
Aegyptian  Cercopithecus.     A  reference  to  Egj-ptian  mon- 
key-worship. 

56.  shoulder-knots.    The  elaborations  of  dogma  and  ritual  in 
the  Roman  church. 

nielles.    Boudoirs. 

57.  totidem  verbis,  etc.    In  so  many  words;  syllables;  letters. 
Q.  V.  C.    Quibusdam  veteribus  codibus;  in  some  ancient 

•manuscripts. 

jure  paterno.    By  the  father's  oath  (command), 
gold  lace.    Further  elaborations;  cf.  shoulder-knots. 

58.  altum  silentium     Profound  silence. 

aliquo  modo  essentiae  adhaerere.     In  a  fashion  adhere 

essentially. 

Aristotelis  Dialectica.    Aristotle's  Dialectic. 

de  Interpretatione.    Concerning  Interpretation. 

duo  sunt  genera.    There  are  two  kinds. 

nuncupatory.    Oral. 

conceditur.    It  is  conceded. 

si  idem   affirmetur   de   nuncupatorio,  negatur.     If  it  is 

affirmed  orally,  (the  other)  is  negated. 

flame-colored  satin.    Purgatory. 

59.  silver  fringe.    Further  pomp  and  ceremony. 

60.  broomstick.    A  fling  at  elaborate  and  ingenius  glosses  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible. 

embroidery.    Images  of  saints. 

61.  cum  grano  sails.    With  a  grain  of  salt. 
ex  cathedra.    With  authority. 

multa  absurda  sequerentur.    Many  absurd  things  would 

follow\ 

a  certain  lord.    Constantine  the  Great. 
64.  tagged  with  silver.    Profitable  to  the  church, 

stripped  away — fringe.     The  seizure  of  abbey  lands  in 

England. 
68.  payment  of  garnish.     Fee  for  the  Turnkey  of  Newgate 

prison. 

mobile,    mob. 

fox's  condition.    The  fox,  having  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap, 

tried  to  persuade  his  fellows  to  cut  off  theirs  to  be  like 

him. 
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69.  Jack  the  Bald.    Calvin,  from  L.  caldus,  bald. 

Jack  with  a  lantern.    Those  who  afl&rmed  they  were  guided 

by  the  inward  light  of  conscience  or  inspiration. 

Dutch  Jack.    The  Anabaptists. 

French  Hugh.    The  Huguenots. 

Tom  the  beggar.     The  Gueuses,  by  which  name  some 

Protestants  in  Flanders  were  known. 

Knocking  Jack.    John  Fox. 

71.  paltry  occasions  of  life.     The  affected  use  of  scriptural 
phrases. 

72.  eat  his  victuals  like  a  Christian.    Make  the  communion  a 
dignified  ceremony. 

74.  Lauracalco.    A  giant  in  Don  Quixote. 

a  strange  kind  of  speech.     Cant  and  affected  intonation. 

75.  run  dog-mad — at  music.    The  Dissenters  disapproved  of 
instrumental  music  in  churches. 

leap — into  the  water.    Adult  baptism  by  plunging, 
soperiferous  medicine.    Long-winded  sermons. 
a  good  slap.    Seek  persecution. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 

Richard  Steele  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1672.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  at  Oxford.  Addison  was  educated 
at  the  same  school  and  college,  and  Steele's  friendship  with  him  began 
during  their  school  days.  Steele,  however,  left  Oxford  without  a 
degree  to  enter  the  army.  His  first  literary  ventures  were  in  poetry 
and  the  drama.  His  comedies  are  of  the  sentimental  school  which 
attempt  to  please  by  showing  virtue  triumphant  over  diflSculties, 
instead  of  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  common  vices  and  follies  of  men. 
In  1709,  Steele  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  began  his 
journalistic  career.  In  1709,  he  began  the  Toiler,  in  which  Addison 
soon  joined  him.  Two  years  later  the  Taller  wa^s  abandoned,  and  the 
daily  Spectator  begun  with  Addison.  After  a  like  period,  Addison 
and  Steele  issued  the  Guardian,  but  Steele  abandoned  the  paper  to 
enter  politics.  He  was  several  times  member  of  Parliament,  and 
held  a  number  of  government  positions.  In  spite  of  his  successes, 
Steele  was  in  constant  financial  difficulties.  In  1724  he  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Wales,  and  died  there  in  1729. 

78.  The  Tatler: 

The  selections  given  in  the  text  are  all  from  the  group 
of  essays  attributed  to  Steele. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON 

Joseph  Addison  was  born  in  May,  1672,  in  Wiltshire.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  of  considerable  reputation  on  the- 
ological subjects.  After  leaving  Oxford,  where  he  began  his  friend- 
ship with  Steele,  Addison  travelled  on  the  Continent  for  about  four 
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years.  In  1704  he  wrote  2'he  Campaign,  a  poem  on  the  success,  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  by  this  poem  secured  himself  literary  repu- 
tation and  political  preferment.  In  1709  he  began  his  contributions 
to  the  Tatler,  and  became  the  leading  spirit  of  its  successor  the 
Spectator. 

In  1713  the  political  situation  seemed  to  Addison's  friends  to 
make  suitable  the  presentation  of  his  tragedy  Cato,  written  some  time 
before.  In  spite  of  its  classic  coldness,  the  play  was  a  great  success. 
Addison  now  divided  his  time  between  journalism  and  politics.  He 
held  several  important  oflSces,  but  was  not  happy  in  them.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  teaching,  in  the  informal  essay,  the  art  of  living  to 
the  prosperous  middle  class.    He  died  in  1719. 

87.  The  Spectator: 

The  selections  in  the  text  are  from  the  group  attributed 
to  Addison.  The  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  are  so 
various  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  each  one.  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  alone  would  more  than  fill 
the  available  space.  Because  of  Addison's  influence 
as  an  informal  critic  for  the  general  reader,  more  critical 
papers  are  included  than  is  otherwise  justified. 

BERNARD  MANDEVILLE 

Bernard  Mandeville  was  born  in  Rotterdam  in  1670.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  had  all  been  physicians 
of  note.  Mandeville  was  educated  at  the  Erasmian  school  in  Rotter- 
dam, and  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  records  of  the  university 
show  that  he  studied  both  philosophy  and  medicine,  but  that  he  took 
his  degree  in  medicine  in  1691.  Several  years  later  Mandeville  came 
to  England  to  learn  the  language,  and  found  the  country  so  agree- 
able that  he  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1733.  As  a  practising 
physician  in  London  he  was  successful,  but  his  fame,  or  notoriety, 
arises  from  his  writings.  He  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
essays;  the  most  noted  is  The  Grumbling  Hive  (1705),  and  its  com- 
mentary The  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1714).  In  the  enlarged  version,  this 
work  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  before  the  author's  death. 

JOHN  GAY 

John  Gay  was  born  in  Barnstaple  in  1688.  As  a  young  man  he 
came  to  London  as  an  apprentice  to  a  silk  merchant.  Later  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  at  this  time  began 
to  write.  Like  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the  times,  nearly  all  of 
whom  he  numbered  among  his  friends.  Gay  had  numerous  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune.  His  friends,  however,  were  always  willing  to  help 
him,  and  the  success  of  his  plays  kept  him  in  funds  a  large  part  of 
the  time.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  a  burlesque  ballad  opera  with  rogues 
as  characters  and  Newgate  for  some  of  the  scenes,  was  an  immediate 
success.    Besides  his  plays.  Gay  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  including 
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a  group  of  fables  in  verse.  The  more  important  ones  are  Rural  Sports 
(1713);  The  Shepherd's  Week  (1714);  and  Trivia  (1715).  Gay  died 
in    1732. 

152.  Trivia: 

Trivia  is  composed  of  the  following  books:  Book  I, 
Of  the  Implements  for  Walking  the  Streets,  and  Signs  of  the 
Weather;  Book  II,  Of  Walking  the  Streets  by  Day;  Book  III, 
Of  Walking  the  Streets  by  Night.  As  a  whole,  the  poem 
presents  some  characteristics  of  the  mock-heroic,  but  is 
more  properly  a  series  of  verse  sketches  of  London  streets 
and  their  inhabitants. 

162.  The  Shepherd's  Week: 

This  series  of  eclogues  is  a  burlesque  on  the  conven- 
tional pastoral  poetry  of  the  day.  Gay,  however,  knows 
rural  customs  and  superstitions,  and  shows  a  real  fond- 
ness for  country  life. 

ALEXANDER  POPE 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London  in  1688.  Since  he  and  his 
family  were  Catholics,  Pope  was  barred  from  the  conventional  careers 
in  church  and  state  open  to  commoners.  His  sickly  body  as  effec- 
tively kept  him  from  an  active  life  in  business.  Literature,  then, 
was  the  most  natural  field  for  him  to  enter,  since  he  early  displayed 
talent  in  this  direction;  he  says  of  himself  that  he  "lisped  in  numbers." 
In  support  of  this  statement  are  the  Pastorals  published  in  1709, 
which  Pope  says  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Essay  on  Crit- 
icism (1711)  brought  him  notice  from  literary  men,  especially  Addi- 
son, and  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (1712,  1714)  made  him  famous.  He 
now  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  (1715-20),  which  increased 
his  literary  reputation,  and  made  him  financially  independent.  Five 
years  later,  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Shakespere  and,  with  the 
help  of  collaborators,  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

By  this  time  Pope  numbered  as  his  friends  or  enemies  all  the  im- 
portant literary  men  of  his  generation.  Much  of  his  time  from  now  on 
was  spent  in  lampooning  his  enemies  in  the  mock-epic  Dunciad, 
published  in  numerous  revised  editions  from  1728-1743.  His  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (1735)  is  in  the  same  vein  of  satire.  The  Essay 
on  Man  (1732-5)  is  Pope's  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  series  of  aphorisms 
the  deistic  philosophy  of  his  friend  Bolingbroke.  The  Moral  Essays 
are,  like  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  informal  and  satiric. 

168.  An  Essay  on  Criticism: 

This  verse  essay  is  a  compendium  of  neo-classical 
precepts.    See  also  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  p.  387. 

169.  Maevius.    An  obscure  Latin  poet. 
172.  Mantuan  muse.    Virgil. 

Maro.    Virgil. 
Stagyrite.    Aristotle. 
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173.  Homer  nods.    Horace,  in  his  Ars  Poetica  says: 
While  een  good  Homer  m<iy  deserve  a  tap. 
If,  as  he  does,  he  drop  his  head  and  nap.     (Connington) 

175.  Pierian  spring.    The  sacred  well  of  the  Muses. 

176.  la  Mancha's  knight.    Don  Quixote. 

Dennis.  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  noted  for  his  insistence 
on  correctness. 

178.  Fungoso.  Character  in  Jonson's  Every  Man  ovi  of  hi* 
Humour. 

179.  Alexandrine.  A  six-foot  line,  exemplijSed  in  the  next  line. 
Denham- Waller.  Seventeenth  century  English  poets,  who 
used  the  heroic  couplet. 

The  sound  must  seem,  etc.  See  Dr.  Johnson  on  this 
"representative  metre,"  p.  389. 

world's  Victor.  Alexander  the  Great.  The  eight  preced- 
ing lines  refer  to  Drj'den's  Alexander's  Feast;  or  the  Poioer 
of  Music. 

181.  Scotists  and  Thomists.     Followers  of  Duns  Scotus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  medieval  scholastic  philosophers. 
Duck  Lane.    A  street  where  second-hand  book  stalls  were 
common. 

182.  Blackmore.  Richard  Blackmore,  who  wrote  a  number  of 
tiresome  epic  poems. 

Milboum.    A  seventeenth  century  writer,  author  of  Notes 

on  Drydeiis  Virgil. 

Zoilus.    A  Greek  critic  who  criticized  Homer  severely. 

184.  Socinus.  Fausto  Sozziru,  a  fifteenth  century  theologian, 
founder  of  Socinianism. 

185.  Appius.    A  play  by  John  Dennis. 

186.  Durfey.  Thomas  D'Urfey,  a  writer  of  humorous  poems 
and  comedies  in  the  Restoration  period. 

Garth.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  an  eighteenth  centurj'  physi- 
cian, author  of  the  poem  The  Dispensary. 

187.  Maeonian  star.    Homer. 

188.  Dionysius.  The  Halicarnassian,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  first  century  A.D. 

Petronius.     Petronius  Arbiter,  a  Roman  satirist  of  the 

first  century,  A.D. 

Quintillian.     A  Roman  rhetorician  of  the  first  century 

A.D. 

Longinus.    A  Greek  critic  of  the  third  century  A.D. 

Erasmus.    A  Dutch  Humanist  of  the  Renaissance. 

Leo.    Pope  Leo  X,  a  patron  of  art  and  literature. 

189.  Vida.    An  Italian  poet  and  critic,  born  in  Cremona. 
Boileau.    A  French  poet  and  critic  of  the  classical  school. 
Roscommon.     The  Earl  of  Roscommon,   a  Restoration 
poet  and  critic,  author  of  An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 
Walsh.    William  Walsh,  a  mediocre  poet,  an  early  friend 
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of  Pope's,  He  advised  Pope  to  seek  excellence  as  a  correct 
poet. 
190.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock: 

The  suggestion  for  this  delightful  comedy  of  manners 
came  from  Pope's  friend  John  CaryU  who  hoped  Pope's 
pleasant  banter  would  dissolve  the  quarrel  between  Ara- 
bella Fermor  and  Lord  Petre,  resulting  from  his  cutting 
oflF  a  lock  of  Miss  Fermor 's  hair.  Miss  Fermor  is  the 
Belinda  of  the  poem.  The  mock-heroic  style  is  e\ndent 
in  the  description  of  Belinda's  toilet;  the  account  of  the 
card  game,  ombre;  and  in  the  machinery  of  the  sylphs, 
who  take  the  place  of  the  gods  in  the  pagan  epic.  Note 
Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  of  the  poem  on  p.  391. 

214.  Moral  Essays: 

The  Moral  Essays  consist  of  five  epistles,  in  the  manner 
of  Horace,  in  which  are  discussed:  I.  The  Knowledge  and 
Characters  of  Men;  II.  The  Characters  of  Women;  HI. 
and  IV.  The  Use  of  Riches;  V.  Addison's  Dialogues  on 
Medals.  In  general,  the  Essays  consist  of  reflections  of 
an  urbane  man  about  towTi  with  a  hobby  of  moral  philos- 
ophy. Essay  I  is  addressed  to  Sir  William  Temple,  Lord 
Cobham. 

215.  James  Brydges,  Duke  of  Chandos.     Pope  much  admired 
his  estate  at  Stowe,  celebrated  for  its  gardens. 

Manly.    The  misanthropic  hero  of  Wycherley's  The  Plain 

Dealer. 

While  one  there  is.    Swift. 

216.  Friendly    at    Hackney,    etc.      Faithless    to    his    pohtical 
promises. 

Patricio.    Warburton  says  this  refers  to  Lord  Godolphin, 

Lord  Treasurer  under  Queen  Anne. 

leaden  saint.  Louis  XI.  of  France  wore  in  his  hat  a  leaden 

image  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  when  he  swore  by  it,  he  feared 

to  break  his  oath. 

godless  regent.    Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  etc.    Philip  V.  of  Spain  renounced' 

the  throne  for  a  religious  life;  reassumed  it  to  please  hi» 

queen.    Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Sardinia,  resigned  his  crown 

and  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  reassume  it. 

217.  Charles — Philip.     Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  IL  of 
Spain. 

218.  Scoto.     Perhaps    the    Scottish    secretary,    Johnston,    a 
neighbor  to  Pope. 

219.  Wharton.     The  Duke  of  Wharton,  a  man  notorious  for 
his  loose  living. 

Wilmot.     The  Earl  of  Rochester,  a  famous  Restoration 
wit. 

220.  Lanesb'row.    Pope's  note  is:  "An  ancient  nobleman,  who 
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continued  this  practice  long  after  his  legs  were  disabled 

by  the  gout." 

Helluo.    A  Latin  word  meaning  glutton. 

221.  Narcissa.    Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress. 
Euclio.    Sir  William  Bateman. 

222.  The  Universal  Prayer: 

Warburton's  note  says:  "Concerning  this  poem,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  some  passages,  in  the  preceding 
Essay  (i.e.  An  Essay  on  Man),  having  been  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  a  tendency  towards  Fate  and  Naturalism,  the 
author  composed  this  Prayer  as  the  sum  of  all,  to  show 
that  his  system  was  founded  in  free-uill,  and  terminated 
in  piety;  that  the  First  Cause  was  as  well  the  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  Universe  as  the  Creator  of  it;  and  that, 
by  submission  to  his  will  (the  great  Principle  inforced 
throughout  the  Essay)  was  not  meant  the  suffering  our- 
selves to  be  carried  along  with  a  blind  determination;  but 
a  religious  acquiescence,  and  confidence  full  of  Hope  and 
Immortality.  To  give  all  this  the  greater  weight  and 
reality,  the  poet  chose  for  his  model  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  of  all  others,  best  deserves  the  title  prefixed  to  this 
Paraphrase." 

THOMAS  PARNELL 

Thomas  Parnell  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679  of  English  parents 
who  removed  to  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  He  was 
admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
received  his  M.A.  in  1700.  Six  years  later,  Parnell  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Clogher.  When  the  Tories  came  into  power,  Parnell  was 
induced  to  forsake  his  Whig  friends  and  to  look  for  preferment  in 
London.  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  political  and  literary  person- 
ages of  London,  with  whom  Parnell  became  a  favorite.  In  1716  he 
received  the  vicarage  of  Finglas  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  Parnell 
has  been  accused  of  intemperate  habits;  Johnson  excused  him  by 
the  fact  that  he  lost  two  sons  and  his  wife  at  the  time  when  his 
prospects  were  brightest.  He  died  in  1718.  Of  the  small  bulk  of 
Parnell's  poems,  the  most  notable  are  A  Hymn  to  Contentment,  A 
Night-piece  on  Death,  The  Hermit,  and  A  Fairy  Tale.  He  wrote  also 
some  light  verse,  songs  and  eclogues.  The  selections  in  the  text 
show  the  growing  influence  of  the  earlier  poems  of  Milton. 

JOHN  DYER 

John  Dyer  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  solicitor  of  Aberglasney  in 
Wales.  He  was  born  in  1700,  attended  Westminster  school,  and  was 
intended  to  follow  his  father's  profession.  Upon  his  father's  death. 
Dyer  indulged  his  desire  to  become  a  painter,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  study  travelled  in  Wales  and  later  in  Italy.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  he  entered  the  church,  abandoning,  for  some  reason, 
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the  career  of  artist.  He  died  in  1758.  His  chief  poems  are  Grongar 
Hill,  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  and  The  Fleece.  The  last  is  the  longest  of 
his  poems,  but  not  the  most  popular  because  too  much  space  is 
devoted  to  patriotic  praise  of  England's  wool  industry.  His  descrip- 
tions of  natiu-al  scenery  were  written  at  a  time  when  an  interest  in 
such  things  was  imcommon. 

JAMES  THOMSON 

James  Thomson  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1700.  His  father,  a  minister, 
intended  that  his  son  also  should  enter  the  church,  and  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  begin  his  studies.  Finding  his  tastes 
more  literary  than  theological,  Thomson  left  the  university,  after  a 
number  of  years  spent  there,  to  try  his  fortune  in  London  as  a 
writer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poor  young  man  from  Scot- 
land, he  was  kindly  received  by  men  of  letters.  His  first  publication 
was  the  poem  Winter,  in  1726.  The  following  year  he  published 
Summer,  and  in  1728  Spring.  In  1730  he  published  The  Seasons 
which  included  the  poems  previously  published  and  in  addition 
Autumn  and  A  Hymn  on  the  Seasons.  Thomson  now  turned  to  the 
drama  and  wrote,  in  the  heroic  manner,  a  number  of  tragedies  on 
historical  subjects.  His  other  more  important  poems  are  Liberty 
(1734-36),  which  Dr.  Johnson  admitted  he  could  not  read,  and 
The  Castle  of  Indolence  (1748),  an  allegorical  romance  in  the  style 
of  Spenser.    Thomson  died  in  1748. 

234.  The  Seasons: 

The  selections  in  the  text  are  from  Winter  and  Summer 
(as  they  appear  in  The  Seasons)  and  represent  the  didactic, 
narrative,  and  descriptive  elements  which  make  up  the 
poems  as  a  whole.  The  total  number  of  lines  in  The 
Seasons  is  something  over  five  thousand. 

254.  The  Castle  of  Indolence : 

This  allegorical  romance  is  in  two  cantos,  with  a  total 
of  a  little  more  than  fourteen  hundred  lines.  The  first 
canto,  from  which  the  selection  in  the  text  is  taken, 
describes  the  domain  of  the  enchanter  Indolence.  The 
second  canto,  much  more  didactic,  tells  of  the  rescue  of 
the  captives  of  Indolence  by  the  knight  Industry. 

EDWARD  YOUNG 

Edward  Young  was  born  at  Upham  in  1681.  His  father  was  for 
a  time  rector  of  Upham,  later  chaplain  to  King  William,  and  Dean 
of  Sarum.  Young  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  where  in 
1714  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and  in  1719,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws.  With  influential  friends.  Young 
hoped  for  political  preferment,  but  was  disappointed.  In  1728,  he 
entered  the  church,  and  was  almost  immediately  appointed  chaplain 
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to  George  11,  In  1730  he  was  made  rector  at  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
shire where  he  Hved  the  remaining  years  of  his  Ufe.    He  died  in  1765. 

The  bulk  of  Young's  poetical  wTitings  is  considerable,  and  includes 
the  tragedies  Busiris  (1719);  and  The  Revenge  (1719).  The  most 
distinguished  of  his  satires  is  The  Universal  Passion  (1725,  1726)  in 
the  manner  of  Pope,  but  Young  is  usually  remembered  for  The  Com- 
plaint; or  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality  (1742-45). 

The  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition  (1759)  is  his  only  impor- 
tant contribution  to  literary  criticism. 

264.  The  Complaint;  or  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and 
Immortality : 

This  long  blank  verse  poem  consists  of  nine  books  or 
Nights;  the  selection  in  the  text  is  Night  I  entire. 
Young's  prefatory  note  describes  his  plan  and  method: 

"As  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious, 
so  the  method  pursued  in  it  was  rather  imposed,  by  what 
spontaneously  arose  in  the  author's  mind  on  that  occa- 
sion, than  meditated  or  designed;  which  T\nll  appear  verv' 
probable  from  the  nature  of  it:  for  it  differs  from  the 
common  mode  of  poetry,  which  is,  from  long  narrations 
to  draw  short  morals.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  narra- 
tive is  short,  and  the  morality  arising  from  it  makes  the 
bulk  of  the  poem.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflections  on 
the  thought  of  the  writer." 

273.  Lorenzo.  An  imagined  lay  figure,  an  atheistic  foil  for 
Young's  religious  and  moral  preaching. 

274.  Philander.  Probably  Young's  son-in-law  who  died  in 
1739.  His  wife,  Young's  step-daughter,  died  in  1736. 
She  is  doubtless  the  Xarcissa  who  appears  in  later  parts 
of  the  poem.  The  loss  of  these  two  children,  and  his  wife 
as  well,  is  the  "occasion"  Young  mentions  in  his  prefatory 
note. 

277.  Maeonides.    Homer. 

Or  his,  etc.  Pope.  Young  intended  The  Complaint  to 
combat  the  worldly  preoccupation  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man. 

277.  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition: 

This  essay  is  addressed  as  a  letter  to  Samuel  Richardson. 
In  it  is  summed  up  many  opinions  common  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  Critics  find  remarkable  the  fact  that  this 
essay,  wTitten  when  Young  was  seventy  years  old,  dis- 
plays the  spirit  of  a  young  man. 

278.  Meo  sum  pauper  in  acre.    I  am  poor  in  money. 

282.  CoUectas  fugat  nubes,  solemque  reducit.  The  collected 
clouds  disperse,  and  the  sun  reappears. 

283.  nil  tarn  prope,  proculque  nobis.  Nothing  so  near,  yet  so 
far  from  us. 
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MARK  AKENSIDE 

M\RK  Akexside  was  born  in  1721  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  After 
completing  his  grammar  schooling,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  to  prepare  for  the  Dissenting  ministry.  Akenside  de- 
cided, however,  to  study  medicine,  and  in  1741  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ley  den,  where  he  received  his  medical  degree  in  1744.  Al- 
though he  was  a  competent  physician,  Akenside's  chief  interest  was 
poetry  of  the  philosophic  and  moral  kind.  He  supported  himself  by 
his  profession,  and  was  made  independent  by  a  pension  from  a 
friend.    He  died  in  1770. 

Akenside  wrote  a  number  of  conventional  odes  and  a  few  lyrics; 
his  most  ambitious  work  is  the  blank  verse  poem  The  Pleasures  of 
Imagination  (1744)  in  which  he  expounds  the  esthetics  of  Addison's 
Spectator  papers  on  the  Imagination. 

285.  Hymn  to  Science : 

This  hymn  displays  the  philosophical  and  scientific  turn 
of  mind  characteristic  of  Akenside  and  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

WILLIAM  SHENSTONE 

William  Shen stone  was  born  in  1714  at  Halesowen  in  Worcester- 
shire. As  a  small  boy  he  attended  a  school  under  Sarah  Lloyd,  who 
is  portrayed  in  The  Schoolmistress.  In  1732  he  entered  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree  there.  In  1745,  after  some  years 
spent  in  society  at  London  and  Bath,  he  retired  to  his  father's  estate, 
the  Leasowes.  Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  and  money  in  land- 
scape gardening.  He  was  much  interested  in  producing  on  his  groimds 
by  artificial  means  the  effect  of  naturalness  and  informality.  Shenstone's 
elegies,  odes,  and  pastoral  ballads  are  of  little  value,  but  his  imita- 
tion of  Spenser  in  The  Schoolmistress  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  is, 
besides,  a  document  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  earher  English 
poets. 

291.  The  Schoolmistress: 

292.  Eel's  train.    Aeolus,  in  Greek  myth,  was  the  ruler  of  the 
winds. 

296.  pellucid  horn.    Transparent  horn  used  to  cover  the  text 
of  school-books, 
the  bard.    Spenser. 

299.  Vernon.     Edward  Vernon   (1684-1757),  an  English  ad- 
miral famed  for  his  successes  against  the  Spaniards. 

301.  Salopia.    Shropshire. 

Severn.    The  river  Severn. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS 

William  Collins  was  born  in  1721  at  Chichester.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  received  the  A.B.  degree.  In  1744  Collins 
came  to  London  to  earn  his  living  by  writing.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity he  had  written  his  Persian  Eclogues,  and  in  1746  published  a 
small  volume  of  odes.  In  London  he  was  distressed  by  poverty,  and 
by  a  mental  disorder  which  resulted  in  his  early  death.  A  legacy 
from  an  uncle,  in  1749,  made  Collins  independent  for  the  remainder 
of  his  brief  life.  Of  this  independence  Johnson  says:  "But  man  is 
not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while  he  studied  to  live,  felt 
no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was  assailed 
by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and  insanity."  Collins  died  in 
1759. 

301.  The  Persian  Eclogues: 

These  are  four  in  number,  and  though  avowedly  pas- 
toral poems,  are  little  more  than  settings  for  moral  dis- 
course. Only  the  fourth  contains  the  dialogue  characteristic 
of  eclogues.  The  stanza  is  little  more  than  a  typo- 
graphical division;  the  lines  can  be  read  as  heroic  couplets 
as  well. 

304.  Ode  to  Evening: 

This  poem  is  remarkable  in  its  use  of  unrhymed  lines, 
and  is  Miltonic  in  tone. 

305.  folding  star.    The  evening  star,  which  warns  the  shepherd 
of  the  approach  of  night. 

306.  Ode  to  Simplicity: 

This  verse-essay  in  criticism  is  essentially  more  poetic 
than  the  Essays  of  Pope. 

306.  Hybla.    An  ancient  city  of  Sicily  noted  for  its  honey, 
her.    The  nightingale. 

Electra's  poet.    Euripides. 

Cephisus.    A  river  near  Athens. 

When  holy  Freedom  died.    That  is,  upon  the  decline  of 

the  city  states  of  Greece,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip 

and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

307.  To  one  distinguished  throne.    That  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

308.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson: 
James  Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons. 

310.  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands : 

Although  written  about  1750,  this  Ode  did  not  appear 
in  print  until  1788  when  it  was  recorded  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Like  the  Ode  to  Simplicity,  the  subject-matter  is  criti- 
cism, but  one  loses  sight  of  the  fact  in  the  interest  of  the 
examples.  Historians  have  remarked  that  the  Romantic 
movement  can  be  seen  here  in  the  germ.  The  poem  is 
addressed  to  Collins'  Scotch  friend,  John  Home. 
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THOMAS  GRAY 

For  an  account  of  Gray's  life,  see  that  by  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  374. 

318.  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College: 
Henry.    Henry  VI.,  founder  of  the  college. 

328.  The  Bard: 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  a  tradition  in  Wales  that 
Edward  I,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  Wales  ir 
1284,  ordered  all  the  Bards  to  be  put  to  death. 
Cambria.    Wales. 

Snowdown.    One  of  the  principal  mountains  of  northern 
Wales. 

Glo'ster.    Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son-in-law 
of  Edward  I. 

Mortimer.    Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore. 
Conway.    A  river  in  north  Wales. 

329.  Hoel — Llewellyn.    Welsh  princes  and  poets. 
Modred.    No  poet  of  this  name  is  known. 
Cadwallo — Urien.    Welsh  poets. 
Plinlimmon.    A  mountain  in  Wales. 

Arvon's  shore.    The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

330.  agonizing  King.     Edward  II  was  murdered  in  Berkeley 
Castle  (1327) 

She-wolf  of  France.     Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II,  in 

part  responsible  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

The  scourge  of  Heav'n.     Edward  III,  son  of  Edward  II. 

sable  Warrior.    Edward,  the  Black  Prince.    He  died  before 

his  father,  Edward  III. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom.    The  magnificence  of  Richard  II's 

reign. 

331.  Fell  thirst  and  famine.    Richard  II,  says  Gray,  was  starved 
to  death. 

the  din  of  battle  bray.    The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

towers  of  Julius.    The  Tower  of  London;  the  oldest  part 
of  the  structure  was  built,  says  tradition,  by  Julius  Caesar, 
consort's  faith.    Margaret  of  Anjou. 
father's  fame.    Henry  V. 

meek  usurper.    Henry  VI,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
bristled  boar.    The  badge  of  Richard  III;  he  caused  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  IV  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  Tower, 
long-lost  Arthur.    A  tradition  in  Whales  was  that  Arthur 
would  return  to  rule  over  all  Britain. 

332.  virgin-grace.    Queen  Elizabeth. 

Taliessin.    Chief  of  the  Bards;  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
buskin'd  measures.    The  tragedies  of  Shakespere. 
cherub-choir.    Milton. 
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333.  The  Fatal  Sisters: 

In  his  prefatory  note  Gray  says:  "In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Sigurd,  Earl  of  the  Orloiey-Islands,  went  with  a  fleet 
of  ships  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Ireland, 
to  the  assistance  of  Sictryg  with  the  Silken  Beard,  who 
was  then  making  war  on  his  father-in-law  Brian,  king  of 
Dublin;  the  earl  and  all  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Sictryg  was  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat ;  but  the  enemy 
had  a  greater  loss  by  the  death  of  Brian  their  king,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  On  Christmas  Day  (the  day  of  the 
battle),  a  native  of  Caithness  in  Scotland  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding  full  speed 
down  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  it.  Curiosity  led  him 
to  follow  them,  till  looking  through  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures  resembling  women; 
they  were  all  employed  about  a  loom;  and  as  they  wove, 
they  sung  the  following  dreadful  song;  which  when  they 
had  finished,  they  tore  the  web  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
(each  taking  her  portion)  galloped  six  to  the  North,  and 
as  many  to  the  South." 

335.  The  Descent  of  Odin: 

Baldr,  forewarned  of  death  in  a  dream,  relates  the 
warning  to  his  father  Odin,  king  of  the  gods.  Odin  sends 
his  wife  Frigga  to  exact  an  oath  from  all  things  not  to 
injure  Baldr.  She  forgets  the  mistletoe,  by  which  Baldr 
is  afterwards  slain  by  his  brother  Hoder,  at  the  instigation 
of  Loki.  In  the  meantime,  Odin  makes  a  descent  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Hela,  goddess  of  death,  to  interview  a  proph- 
etess. Although  he  goes  in  the  form  of  a  man,  Odin  be- 
trays his  divnnity  by  recognizing  the  Norns,  or  fates,  who 
are  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 

THOMAS  WARTON 

Thomas  Wartox  was  born  in  1728  at  Basingstoke.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home  by  his  father  until  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  sLxteen.  Like  his  father,  Thomas  entered  the  ministry, 
and  later  became  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ox-ford.  In  1785,  he  became 
poet  laureate.    He  died  suddenly  in  1790. 

Although  his  poetry  is  creditable,  Warton's  importance  lies  in  his 
critical  and  historical  writings.  His  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Qveene 
(1754)  did  much  to  raise  Spenser's  reputation  among  eighteenth 
century  readers  and  critics,  and  his  History  of  English  Poetry  (1774- 
1781)  was  the  first  to  treat  of  English  literature  in  the  modern  his- 
torical method.  Most  of  his  poems  are  inspired  by  his  interest  in 
EngHsh  antiquities. 

340.  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur : 

The  setting  for  the  poem  is  an  entertainment  for  Henry 
n.  at  Cilgarran,  in  Wales,  where  Henry  stopped  on  one 
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of  the  numerous  expeditions  he  undertook  against  the 
Irish  between  1169  and  1175. 
3-11 .  Mona.  The  island  of  Anglesa,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Bards. 
Teivi,  Elvy.    Rivers  in  Wales, 

Cader's  crown.    A  mountain  in  northwestern  Wales, 
leme's  abyss.    The  Irish  Channel. 
Radnor.    A  mountainous  district  in  Wales. 
Tintagell.    According  to  tradition,  Arthur's  birthplace,  in 
Cornwall. 

Camlan.     The  site  of  Arthur's  last  battle,  according  to 
Welsh  tradition.    The  battle  was  fought  in  537. 

343.  Locrine.  Son  of  Brutus,  the  mythical  Trojan  foimder  of 
Britain. 

Clyder.    A  mountain  in  Caernarvonshire. 

344.  Joseph's  towered  fane.    According  to  tradition,  Glaston- 
bury was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  brought 
the  Holy  Grail  to  Britain  after  Christ's  crucifixion. 
Ruthless  Dane.     The  Danish  invaders  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury destroyed  much  church  projjerty. 

345.  Harald's  bay.    The  bay  of  Dublin. 

Roderick.    King  of  Ireland,  finally  subdued  in  1175. 
Pict.    Early  inhabitants  of  north  Britain,  and  enemies  of 
the  Britons. 

346.  Sonnet  Written  at  Stonehenge. 

Stonehenge.     A  group  of  standing  stones  on  Salisbury 

Plain.     Apparently,  these  stones  form  part  of  an  ancient 

sun  temple. 

Scythia.    A  general  name  for  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 

and  Asia. 

Amber's  plain.     The  Greek  name  for  the  islands  in  the 

North  Sea. 

Hengist.    The  leader  of  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain. 

JOSEPH  WARTON 

Joseph  Wahtox  (1722-1800)  is  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Warton.  Like  his  brother,  Joseph  was  a  scholar  and  critic.  For 
many  years  he  was  master  of  Winchester  school.  In  1746  he  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  for  the  most  part  odes,  but  his  most  impor- 
tant work  is  his  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1756,  1782.  Both  Wartons  were  friends  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  but  exhibit  romantic  tendencies  not  to  be  found 
in  him.  The  most  ^pretentious  of  Joseph  Warton's  p>oems  is  The 
Enthusiast;  or  the  Lover  of  Nature.  The  Ode  to  Fancy  is  in  the  same 
vein. 

351.  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  Essay  on  Pope. 

352.  Boileau.      A    French    critic    of   the    neo-classical    school. 
Pope  is  much  indebted  to  him. 

La  Bruyere's   Characters.     Les  Caraoteres  (1688)   are  a 
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series  of  contemporary  portraits  in  prose.     The  style  is 
witty  and  incisive.  The  work  is  modeled  upon  the  Char- 
acters of  Theophrastus. 
acer  spiritus  ac  vis.    A  sharp  spirit  and  life. 
Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis: 

So  then,  'tis  not  sufficient  to  combine, 

Well-chosen  words  in  a  well-ordered  line.    (Connington's 
translation.) 
Neque  enim  concludere  versum-Dixeris  esse  satis: 

'Tis  not  enough  to  tm-n  out  lines  complete. 

Each  with  its  proper  quantum  of  five  feet.     (Conning- 
ton's translation.) 
353.  qui  sit  Maecenas.    How  is  it,  Maecenas? 

RICHARD  HURD 

Richard  Hurd  was  born  at  Congreve  in  January,  1720.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  M.A.  In  1744  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  began  his  very 
successful  career  in  the  Church,  being  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1775,  and  receiving  the  offer  of  the  Archbishopric  in  1783.  He  died 
in  1808. 

355.  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance : 

Among  Hurd's  numerous  wTitings  on  moral,  theological, 
and  literary  matters  the  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance 
are  small  in  bulk,  but  not  in  importance.  Published  in 
1762,  the  same  year  that  Warton  published  his  Observa- 
tions on  the  Faerie  Qiieene,  they  show  in  brief  the  growing 
tendency  to  look  into  the  past  of  English  literature,  and 
to  judge  English  compositions  by  native  and  historical 
critical  standards.  Of  the  twelve  letters,  the  last  two 
are  presented  with  minor  omissions. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  Lichfield  in  1709,  the  son  of  a  poor 
bookseller.  His  early  schooling  was  somewhat  haphazard,  but  sup- 
plemented by  extensive  readmg  in  his  father's  shop.  He  entered 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  without  tak- 
ing a  degree  because  of  lack  of  funds.  He  tried  teaching  for  a  time, 
but  was  made  miserable  by  the  students  who  laughed  at  his  ungainly 
figure  and  scrofulous  face.  Having  married  a  widow  nearly  twice 
his  age,  he  set  up  a  school  with  her  money  in  Lichfield  in  1736.  The 
venture  was  not  a  success,  and  the  following  year  Johnson  tramped 
up  to  London  lo  enter  upon  a  literary  career.  The  hack-work  he 
did  was  miserably  paid  for,  and  barely  kept  him  alive  in  his  garret. 
His  poem  London  (1738)  brought  him  some  notice,  and  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  (1749)  further  recognition,  but  it  was  his  Dictionary, 
completed  in  1755,  that  finally  brought  him  fame.    In  1759,  Johnson 
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wrote  Rasselas,  an  allegorized  Oriental  romance,  in  one  week  to 
pay  his  mother's  funeral  expenses.  Finally,  in  1762,  he  was  granted 
a  pension,  and  began  the  leisurely  life  which  is  so  vividly  and  com- 
pletely pictured  in  Boswell's  Life.  As  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Club, 
Johnson  wielded  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  critical  opinions  of 
his  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  his  conversation  that  he  was  most  important. 
The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  (1779-81)  is  a  series  of  biographical 
and  critical  sketches  designed  originally  as  introductory  prefaces  for 
an  anthology  of  poetry  from  the  Restoration  to  Gray.  In  these, 
and  the  periodical  papers  of  the  Rambler  and  Idler  Johnson  is  less 
ponderous;  in  the  conversations  recorded  by  Boswell  he  is  at  his 
best.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Johnson's  personality  and  authority 
retarded  the  breaking  away  from  neo-classicism  which  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  He  died  in  1784,  having  outlived  most 
of  his  friends. 

362.  London: 

This  poem,  as  the  sub-title  notes,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal.  In  general  form,  it  is  a  free  trans- 
lation of  that  poem,  and  follows  the  neo-classical  theory 
of  bringing  into  EngUsh  literature  the  Latin  classics  by 
adaptation  to  English  needs. 

Thales.     Perhaps   Richard   Savage.      Boswell   says   not 
Savage,  but  he  offers  no  other  suggestion. 

363.  Indignant  Thales,  etc.    Beginning  with  the  next  line,  the 
poem  is  a  soliloquy  of  Thales. 

364.  with  warbling  eunuchs.    A  fling  at  the  Italian  opera, 
licensed  stage.    The  Licensing  Act  was  passed  in  1737. 

370.  Prologue  at  opening  of  Theatre-Royal: 

Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  stage  is  here  shown  in 
little. 

372.  Lines  Written  in  Ridicule  of  certain  Poems — in  1777: 

Refers  to  the  "Rowley  Poems"  of  Thomas  Chatterton. 
Burlesque  of  the  modem  versification  of  ancient  legendary 
tales : 

Refers  to  the  interest  in  ballads. 
Imitation  of  the  style  of — : 

Goldsmith's  The  Hermit. 

373.  On  The  Death  of  Dr.  Levet: 

Boswell  says:  "Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this 
catalogue  of  his  friends,  and  in  particular,  his  humble 
friend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  an  obscure  practicer  in  physic 
amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees  being  sometimes  very 
small  sums,  sometimes  whatever  provisions  his  patients 
could  afford  him;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that 
way,  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me  that  his  walk  was 
from  Houndsditch  to  Marylebone.  It  appears  from 
Johnson's  diary,  that  their  acquaintance  commenced  about 
the  year  1746;  and  such  was  Johnson's  predilection  for 
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him,  and  fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abilities, 
that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not  be  satisfied, 
though  attended  by  all  the  College  of  Physicians,  unless 
he  had  Mr,  Levet  ^-ith  him.  Ever  since  I  was  acquainte^l 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  years  before,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  those  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levet  had  an 
apartment  in  his  house,  or  his  chambers,  and  waited  upon 
him  ev^ery  morning,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  late 
'  and  tedious  breakfast.     He  was  of  a  strange  grotesque 

appearance,  stiff  and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  seldom 
said  a  word  while  any  company  was  present." 

374.  The  Life  of  Gray: 

Johnson's  method  of  dividing  his  biographies  into  three 
parts;  life,  character,  and  literary  works,  is  exemplified 
in  this  shorter  life,  which  is  given  entire. 

383.  O   Diva,   gratum   quae   regis   Antium.     O   goddess,   who 
rulest  pleasant  Antium. 

385.  Algarotti.      Francesco    Algarotti,    an    Italian   writer    and 
critic.    He  spent  a  number  of  years  at  the  com-t  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Count, 
incredulus  odi.    Being  incredulous,  I  hate  it. 

388.  Perrault.    Charles  Perrault,  a  seventeenth  century  French 
critic  who  defended  the  Moderns. 

401.  Letter  to  Chesterfield: 

See  the  essay  in  the  text,  p.  421,  which  Chesterfield  con- 
tributed to  the  World. 

JAMES  BOSWELL 

James  Boswell  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1740.  His  father,  a 
noted  advocate,  took  the  title  Lord  Auchinleck  when  he  became  a 
Lord  of  Sessions  in  the  Scottish  courts.  Boswell  early  developed  his 
passion  for  recording  the  saj'ings  and  doings  of  famous  men,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  while  in  Edinburgh  preparing  for  the  law, 
in  dogging  the  steps  of  such  men  as  Lord  Karnes  and  Hugh  Blair, 
the  teacher  and  critic.  By  a  compromise  with  his  father,  Boswell 
was  allowed  to  spend  considerable  time  in  London  if  he  would 
definitely  fit  himself  to  take  a  place  at  the  Scottish  bar.  During  his 
life  in  London  he  met  and  became  the  constant  follower  of  Johnson, 
and  began  taking  the  notes  which  he  later  developed  into  the  Life. 
For  a  time  Boswell  lived  in  Edinburgh  and  practiced  law  there;  not 
long  after  Johnson's  death,  he  and  his  family  removed  to  London. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life,  especially  that  after  his  wife  died,  is  marked 
by  careless  living.    He  died  in  1795. 

403.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson: 

The  selection  in  the  text  is  Boswell's  description  of  his 
first  meetings  with  Johnson  in  1763. 
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406.  The  Elements  of  Criticism.     By  Lord  Karnes  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Sheridan.     Thomas   Sheridan,   the  lecturer.     See   Gold- 
smith's Retaliation. 
Derrick.    The  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  Bath. 

412.  Nihil   quod   tegit   non   omavit.     He  adorned  everything 
which  he  touched. 

PHILIP  STANHOPE,  LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

Philip  Staxhope,  afterwards  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  born  in  1694. 
He  was  educated  in  his  early  youth  by  tutors,  and  afterwards  spent 
a  year  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  schooling  was  supple- 
mented by  the  fashionable  tour  of  the  Continent,  which  he  made  in 
1714.  Chesterfield  is  more  important  as  a  statesman  than  as  a 
writer.  He  was  at  one  time  ambassador  to  The  Hague;  a  successful 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  Secretary  of  State.  The  last 
twentv  vears  of  his  life  he  spent  in  elegant  retirement.  He  died  in 
1773.' 

414.  Letters  to  his  Son: 

These  letters,  WTitten  between  1737  and  1770  (published 
1774),  were  addressed  to  Chesterfield's  natural  son,  whom 
he  was  most  anxious  to  bring  up  as  a  fine  gentleman.  The 
letters  reflect  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  period.  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  polished  gentlemen  of 
his  dav. 

421.  The  World: 

Chesterfield  occasionally  contributed  essays  to  periodi- 
cals, as  a  kind  of  literary  diversion.  This  paper  in  the 
World  is  not  important  in  itself,  but  as  the  occasion  for 
the  famous  letter  which  Johnson  directed  to  its  author. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

Oltvter  Goldsmith  was  born  in  County  Longford,  Ireland,  in 
November,  1728.  Soon  after  Oliver's  birth,  his  father,  a  minister, 
moved  to  Lissoy.  In  1744,  Oliver  went  up  to  Dublin  and  entered 
Trinity  College.  At  one  time  he  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
was  rejected  by  his  bishop.  Later  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
and,  after  wandering  about  on  the  Continent  for  three  years,  re- 
turned to  England  with  a  medical  degree  and  no  money.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  was  unsuccessful,  and  decided  to  turn  WTiter,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  employment  by  Samuel  Richardson  as  a  proof-corrector. 
His  first  literary  productions  of  any  success  were  his  essays,  pubUshed 
in  various  magazines,  especially  the  series  called  The  Citizen  of  the 
World  (1760-61).  In  1764  appeared  The  Traveller,  a  poem  in  heroic 
couplets,  based  upon  Goldsmith's  own  adventures  on  the  Continent. 
Next  he  turned  novehst  with  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766)  and  two 
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years  later  dramatist  in  The  Good  Natured  Man,  a  comedy  which 
tried  to  revive  the  wit  of  the  Restoration  comedy  without  its  in- 
decency. The  Deserted  Village  (1770)  added  much  to  Goldsmith's 
fame  as  a  poet,  and  his  farce  comedy  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773) 
was  a  great  success  on  the  stage.     He  died  in  1774. 

As  a  Uterary  man  Goldsmith  is  remarkable  for  his  versatility, 
humor,  and  easy  style.  As  a  man,  he  was  unsatisfactory  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  hfe,  but  a  charming  companion  to  most  of  the  im- 
portant literary  men  of  his  day.  Many  anecdotes  concerning  Gold- 
smith are  to  be  found  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

426.  The  Deserted  Village : 

In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gold- 
smith says  of  his  purpose:  "How  far  you  may  be  pleased 
with  the  versification  and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this 
attempt,  I  do  not  pretend  to  inquire:  but  I  know  you  will 
object  (and  indeed  several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends 
concur  in  the  opinion)  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  disorders  it  laments  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  owti  imagination.  To  this 
I  can  scarce  make  any  other  answer,  than  that  I  sincerely 
believe  what  I  have  written;  that  I  have  taken  all  possible 
pains  in  my  country  excursions,  for  these  four  or  five  years 
past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege;  and  that  all  my  views 
and  inquiries  have  led  me  to  beHeve  those  miseries  real 
which  I  here  attempt  to  display.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry,  whether  the  country  be 
depopulating  or  not;  the  discussion  would  take  up  much 
room,  and  I  should  prove  myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent 
politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I 
want  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  in- 
veigh against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries;  and  here  also 
I  expect  the  shout  of  modern  politicians  against  me.  For 
twenty  or  thirty  years  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  advan- 
tages; and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  in  that  particular, 
as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I  must  remain  a  professed 
ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think  those  luxuries 
prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are  intro- 
duced, and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  imdone.  Indeed 
so  much  has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and 
variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish  to  be  in  the  right." 

439.  Retaliation: 

Scarron.    A  French  satirist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dean.    Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of  Derry. 

Burke.    Edmund  Burke. 

Will.    William  Burke,  a  cousin  of  Edmund  Burke. 
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Dick.    Richard  Biirke;  brother  of  Edmund  Burke. 
Cumberland.    Richard  Cumberland;  a  dramatist. 
Douglas.    John  Douglas,  canon  of  Windsor. 
Garrick.    David  Garrick,  the  actor. 
Ridge.    John  Ridge,  an  Irish  barrister. 
Reynolds.    Sir  Joshua  Re^^lolds,  the  painter. 
Hickey.    Tom  Hickey,  an  Irish  attorney. 

440.  Townshend.  Thomas  To^Tishend,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

441.  Dodds.  Wm.  Dodds,  a  clergyman,  later  hanged  for 
forgery. 

Kendrick.    Wm.  Kendrick,  a  reviewer  and  lecturer. 
Macpherson.     James  Macpherson,   who  translated  part 
of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  poems  he  attributed  to  Ossian. 

442.  Kelly.  Hugh  Kelly,  a  dramatist  of  the  sentimental  school. 
Woodfall.  Wm.  Woodfall,  publisher  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

be-Rosciused.    That  is,  satirized  in  the  manner  of  Church- 
ill's The  Rosciad,  which  criticized  English  actors. 

443.  trumpet.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  an  ear-trumpet  on 
account  of  his  deafness. 

445.  The  Citizen  of  the  World: 

These  essays  first  appeared  in  1760  in  the  Public  Ledger 
with  the  title  of  Chinese  Letters.  They  were  reprinted  as 
The  Citizen  of  the  World  in  1762.  The  essays  are  in  the 
form  of  letters  addressed  by  one  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  a 
Chinese  traveller  in  London,  to  his  friend  Fum  Hoam, 
First  President  of  the  Ceremonial  Academy  in  Pekin. 
In  the  person  of  the  philosophical  Chinaman,  Goldsmith 
describes  the  curiosities  of  London  and  makes  gentle  fun 
of  many  characters  and  customs.  Eighteenth  century 
writers  were  fond  of  the  convention  of  viewing  their 
civilization  through  the  eyes  of  Orientals,  Greenlanders, 
South-Sea  Islanders,  and  even  animals. 

JAMES  MACPHERSON 

James  Macpherson  was  born  at  Kingussie,  Scotland,  in  1736. 
He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  then  began  his 
life  as  a  schoolmaster  and  tutor.  Through  the  dramatist  John  Home, 
he  met  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  critic,  and  brought  to  his  attention  some 
fragments  of  poetry  which  he  said  were  his  translations  of  ancient 
GaeUc  poetry.  Under  encom-agement  from  Blair,  Macpherson  pro- 
duced his  Ancient  British  Poetry  in  1760.  Later  he  collected  more 
material,  so  he  said,  and  pubhshed  Fingal  (1761)  and  Temora  (1763). 
These  more  ambitious  epics  created  much  attention  and  controversy. 
The  Scotch  critics  were  anxious  to  believe  the  poems  authentic; 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sure  they  were  forgeries.  Mac- 
pherson refused  to  produce  the  original  manuscript.    Although  much 
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study  has  been  given  to  the  poems,  the  general  opinion  of  scholars 
now  is  that  Macpherson  was  familiar  with  many  traditional  tales, 
but  that  the  'poems'  as  we  know  them  are  of  his  own  composition. 
Macpherson  was  glad,  probably,  to  escape  attention  by  accepting 
political  posts  in  Florida  and  India,  by  which  he  amassed  quite  a 
fortune.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  bought  an  estate,  and 
died  there  in  1796. 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1752.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  sextons  of  the  old  chiuch  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe  there.  Through  his  father's  position  in  the  church,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  family,  Chatterton  had  reason  to  be  interested  in 
the  medieval.  As  a  boy  he  spent  much  time  in  the  old  church,  and 
became  fascinated  with  the  earlier  times  of  England,  of  which  it 
was  symbolic.  Before  long  his  sensitive,  perhaps  abnormal,  imagina- 
tion had  constructed  a  medieval  world  more  real  than  that  in  which 
he  lived.  From  reading  old  manuscripts,  he  turned  to  TSTiting  poems 
and  other  pieces  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  true  medieval  style. 
Instead  of  presenting  them  as  his  adaptations,  he  attempted  to  palm 
them  off  as  authentic  documents  of  which  he  had  merely  made  copies. 
His  townsmen,  not  very  experienced  men  in  literary  affairs,  were 
easily  deceived,  and  encouraged  Chatterton  to  hunt  for  more  speci- 
mens of  early  poetry  of  and  concerning  Bristol.  Becoming  bold, 
Chatterton  sent  a  specimen  of  his  forgeries  to  Horace  Walpole,  al- 
w^ays  a  friend  to  antiquarians.  Walpole  turned  the  document  over 
to  Gray,  who  at  once  pronounced  it  a  forgery.  At  this  time  Chatter- 
ton was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  Bristol,  and  found  the  life  very 
unpleasant.  He  decided,  in  1770,  to  go  to  London  and  try  his  fortune 
as  a  man  of  letters.  Along  with  his  pieces  in  Middle  English,  Chatter- 
ton vrrote  also  satirical  letters  to  magazines  in  the  style  made  popular 
by  the  anonymous  Junius.  But  in  spite  of  some  recognition,  Chat- 
terton received  little  money  for  his  writings.  Discouraged,  and  too 
proud  to  accept  help,  he  committed  suicide  in  his  London  lodgings 
in  August,  1770.     His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1777. 

466.  Bristowe  Tragedie: 

This  ballad,  as  most  of  the  poems  in  the  collected  works, 
purports  to  be  the  composition  of  one  T.  Rowley,  a  priest 
of  Bristol,  who  wrote  much  for  the  benefit  of  William 
Canning,  then  mayor  of  Bristol. 

The  language  of  this  poem  is  not  English  of  any  known 
historical  period.  Once  the  freak  sp>elling  is  overcome, 
the  lines  will  be  found  to  scan  easily  in  modern  English 
metre.  The  diction  is  antiquated,  and  sometimes  in- 
vented. 
480.  MynstreUes  Songe: 

This  is  from  the  hiterlude,  as  Chatterton  calls  it,  en- 
titled AeUa. 
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